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PREFACE. 

following  Lectures,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  my 
residence  at  Peterborough  in  the  Summer  of  1880. 
They  are  now  published  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  to  some  who  heard  them.  It  was  my  object 
to  shew  the  direct  bearing  of  the  different  articles 
of  our  Historic  Faith  upon  our  view  of  the  world 
and  of  life.  For  this  purpose  the  form  of  devo- 
tional instruction  has  many  advantages.  In  this 
kind  of  teaching  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
practical  issues  of  belief.  The  loftiest  thoughts 
necessarily  assume  the  character  of  motives  or 
guides  to  action.  There  is  no  fear  lest  the  Creed 
should  appear  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  proposi- 
tions leading  to  certain  intellectual  consequences. 
It  is  felt  to  be  the  inspiration  of  duty.  The  facts 
of  the  Divine  Life  reach  with  a  present  force  to 
all  life  :  they  reach  to  our  life. 

I  have  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  exposition 
that  the  Creed  is  accepted  as  true  in  the  full  form 
w.  H.  F.  b 
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which  is  current  in  the  Western  Church.  These 
things,  I  presuppose,  we  believe;  it  remains  to 
consider  the  present  meaning  and  effects  of  our 
belief.  Starting  therefore  from  the  familiar  text 
I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relations  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Creed  to  one  another, 
and  the  significance  of  the  separate  clauses.  In 
doing  this  I  have  sought  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  without  technical  knowledge  are  will- 
ing to  give  to  the  great  problems  of  life  which 
the  Creed  illuminates  that  careful  and  sustained 
thought  which  their  paramount  importance  de- 
mands. To  settle  them  by  a  peremptory  effort 
is  to  sacrifice  the  blessing  of  mental  discipline 
and  the  growing  strength  which  comes  from  the 
realised  consciousness  that  the  first  Gospel  has 
an  answer  to  our  latest  questionings. 

But  while  I  have  had  in  view  a  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  I  trust  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  follow  out  in  detail  the  topics  which  are  touched 
upon  will  find  that  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  followed  will  give  a  convenient  outline  for 
study.  For  the  sake  of  such  readers  I  have  added 
a  few  notes  which  deal  with  some  points  more 
fully  than  the  limits  of  the  Lectures  allowed, 
and  also  suggest  some  lines  of  inquiry  which  my 
experience  has  shewn  me  to  be  fruitful. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Apostles' 
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Creed  in  its  main  substance  represents  the  Baptis- 
mal Confession  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
But  as  such  it  assumes  the  fact  of  communion 
with  the  Christian  Body.  It  does  not  therefore 
contain  any  articles  in  regard  to  the  Institutions 
through  which  the  divine  facts  set  forth  in  it  are 
brought  home  to  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  the  doctrine  of  Church  organization 
are  implied  as  matters  of  experience,  and  not 
formulated.  The  fulness  of  the  life  of  the  Society 
is  recognised  as  flowing  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
nothing  is  defined  as  to  the  exact  modes  of  His 
operation. 

There  is  an  equal  absence  from  the  Creed  of 
all  statements  of  abstract  dogma.  Nothing  that 
is  subjective  finds  a  place  in  it.  It  is  silent  on 
the  theory  of  justification.  It  has  not  even 
received  as  an  addition  the  key- word  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  'of  one  substance  (essence)  with 
the  Father,'  which  later  controversies  made  neces- 
sary for  the  interpretation  of  the  Faith. 

On  both  grounds  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  should  supersede  the  special  Con- 
fessions of  particular  Christian  societies,'  while  it 
underlies  them.  But  though  it  cannot  be  taken 
in  itself  as  a  complete  expression  of  what  we  hold 
in  regard  to  the  facts  of  our  Faith,  it  brings  be- 
fore us  those  facts  in  their  simple  majesty,  and 
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encourages  us  day  by  day  to  bring  our  interpre- 
tations of  them  to  the  test  of  the  whole  historic 
Gospel  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  lives.  The 
same  abstract  statements  cannot  always  convey 
the  same  meaning. 

Each  age,  each  Church,  each  believer,  will 
indeed  read  in  the  record  of  the  historic  Creed  of 
Christendom  a  peculiar  message.  We  learn  its 
power  by  listening  to  its  message  to  ourselves. 
The  voice  which  we  can  hear  now  has  been  made 
audible  to  us  first;  and  answering  to  this  is  the 
special  work  which  is  committed  to  our  accom- 
plishment. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  indicate  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  our  obligations  in  asserting  and  ex- 
tending the  claims  of  the  Faith,  as  calling  to  its 
service  not  one  class  of  virtues  or  one  type  of 
character  or  one  type  of  work,  but  all  virtues,  all 
characters  and  all  works  in  the  fulness  of  their 
distinctive  energies,  and  according  to  the  forms  of 
their  most  effective  operation.  Looking  with  open 
eyes  upon  the  facts  which  we  believe  and  upon 
the  manifold  life  in  which  they  have  been  em- 
bodied through  the  ages,  with  due  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Society  and  the  adequate  fulfil- 
ment, by  the  Spirit's  help,  of  his  personal  duty, 
'let  each  man  be  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind' 
and  bring  the  offering  of  himself  to  God.  Mean- 
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while  if  any  thought  which  is  suggested  here  is 
allowed  to  make  more  clear  the  living  force  with 
which  our  Faith  deals  with  the  doubts,  the 
difficulties,  the  speculations,  the  hopes  of  to-day ; 
to  inspire  one  fellow-worker  with  a  new  confidence 
in  maintaining  a  conflict  where  each  victory  must 
disclose  fresh  fields  to  conquer;  to  suggest  that 
more  than  one  controversy  which  troubles  and 
divides  us  turns  on  topics  which  we  have  no 
faculties  to  discuss :  that  will  be  a  full  reward 
for  anxious  reflection.  No  one,  I  think,  would 
venture  to  speak  on  such  things,  unless  he  looked 
back  to  the  charge  which  has  been  committed  to 
him. 

If  our  prayers  need  the  purifying  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  attempts  to 
set  forth  the  mysteries — the  revelations — of  the 
Gospel  ?  Brethren,  pray  for  us. 


B.  F.  W. 


BRAEMAB, 

Sept.  23,  1882. 


NOTICE  TO   THE   SECOND   EDITION. 

This  edition  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  former 
one  with  a  few  corrections  of  misprints  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  kindness 
of  friends. 

The  welcome  which  the  book  has  received 
requires  the  expression  of  deep  thankfulness ;  for 
the  welcome  is  due  to  the  general  spirit  in  which 
the  book  is  written.  And  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  patient  study  of  our  '  Historic  Faith '  in  the 
light  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  our  actual  ex- 
perience, while  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
still  speaks  directly  to  us  through  the  records  of 
the  past  and  through  the  present  facts  of  life, 
will  bring  that  confidence  of  peace  in  which  our 
work  can  be  accomplished.  The  promise  is  for 
us :  In  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls. 


B.  F.  W. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

Oct.  26,  1883. 


NOTICE   TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION. 

I  have  carefully  reconsidered  these  Lectures 
in  the  light  of  criticisms  which  I  have  received. 
Some  expressions  which  have  been  misinterpreted 
I  have  modified,  but  I  have  not  made  any  more 
considerable  changes.  Fresh  study  and  experience 
convince  me  that  the  lines  of  thought  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  converge  towards 
that  Truth  which  can  alone  make  us  free. 

B.  F.  W. 

CAMBKIDGE, 

Sept.  30,  1885. 


NOTICE   TO   THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 

In  this  edition  I  have  added  the  original 
texts  of  the  Creeds  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople 
together  with  the  typical  Latin  representatives 
of  the  latter  Creed.  Otherwise,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  additional  references,  this  edition  is 
a  reprint  of  the  last. 

B.  F.  W. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

Jan.  24,  1890. 


Accepistis  et  reddidistis  quod  animo  et  corde  semper 
retinere  debetis,  quod  in  stratis  vestris  dicatis,  quod  in 
plateis  cogitetis,  et  quod  inter  cibos  non  obliviscamini ; 
in  quo  etiam  donnientes  corpore  corde  vigiletis. 

Commemora  fidem  tuam,  inspice  te :  sit  tanquam 
speculum  tibi  Symbolum  tuum.  Ibi  te  vide,  si  credis 
omnia  quae  te  credere  confiteris,  et  gaude  quotidie  in  fide 
tua.  Sint  divitise  tuae,  sint  quotidiana  ista  quodammodo 
indumenta  mentis  tuse. 
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I. 

FAITH. 


W.  H.  F. 


Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of 

things  not  seen. 

HEBR.  xi.  1. 

/  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief. 

MARK  ix.  24. 

Oreat  is  thy  faith :  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt. 

MATTH.  xv.  28. 


TN  the  course  of  the  following  Lectures  I  propose 
-*-  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
force  of  the  main  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Creed  of  our  Baptism,  the  one  Confession  of 
Faith  which  has  been  the  immemorial  bond  of 
Western  Christendom.  But  before  we  can 

speak  of  a  Creed,  of  the  object  of  Faith,  we  must 
speak  of  Faith  itself,  which  is  the  life  of  Creeds. 
The  Creed  is  the  word,  but  Faith  is  the  power 
which  appropriates  it. 

What  then  is  Faith  ?  If  I  were  to  say  that  it 
is  the  absolute  condition  of  all  life,  of  all  action, 
of  all  thought  which  goes  beyond  the  limitations 
of  our  own  minds,  I  should  use  no  exaggera- 
tion. Why  do  I  believe  and  act  as  believing 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  that  the  friend 
or  the  father  will  not  fail  me  in  my  need  ?  that 
wrong  will  not  for  ever  go  unpunished  ?  No  ex- 
perience can  ever  penetrate  the  future  while  it  is 
future ;  and  the  past  in  itself  can  give  no  pledge 

1—2 
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for  that  which  will  be.  These  are  truths 

which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  wholly  beyond 
question.  Yet  we  do  not  rest  in  them,  as  if  they 
expressed  the  whole  truth.  We  ourselves  add 
from  ourselves  that  which  gives  general  validity 
to  the  results  of  observation.  We  affirm,  we  are 
so  constituted  as  to  affirm  when  the  discipline  of 
life  has  done  its  work,  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  not  arbitrary,  disconnected  events,  but 
the  expression  of  one  fixed  will :  that  character 
is  not  a  transient  manifestation  of  chance  feeling, 
but  a  solid  growth  bearing  its  proper  fruit :  that 
good  and  evil  are  not  names  alterable  at  man's 
pleasure,  but  signs  of  that  which  he  was  born  to 
fulfil  and  to  abhor.  By  Faith,  that  is,  in 

dealing  with  the  commonest  circumstances  of  life, 
we  penetrate  the  future,  we  enter  on  the  unseen : 
we  grasp  it,  we  embody  it,  we  try  it,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  it  with  a  confidence  which  nothing 
can  shake.  Belief  deals  with  that  which 

has  been  or  with  that  which  now  is.  Faith 
claims  as  its  own  that  which  is  not  yet  brought 
within  the  range  of  sense.  It  is  clear  then  that 
we  cannot  get  quit  of  our  dependence  upon  Faith 
by  doing  away  with  Religion.  We  live  by  Faith 
however  we  live.  Perhaps,  it  is  a  sad  possibility, 
we  can  die  without  it. 

But  while  Faith  does  thus  underlie  all  life  it 
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finds  its  most  characteristic  exercise  in  spiritual 
things.  Spiritual  things  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
unseen  and  eternal.  Other  things  pass,  as  it  were, 
from  earth  out  of  sight,  out  of  time ;  but  these 
come  to  us  from  that  loftier,  sightless,  timeless 
order  to  which  they  properly  belong.  None  the 
less  they  belong  also  to  us.  As  we  were  made  to 
live  in  relation  to  the  visible,  we  were  made  to  live 
also  in  relation  to  the  invisible.  We  were  made 
to  seek  God,  made  to  seek  the  One,  made  to  seek 
unity  in  the  many  parts  of  our  own  personal  nature, 
unity  in  our  relations  to  the  great  world  in  which 
we  are  placed,  unity  in  our  relations  to  Him  in 
Whom  we  are.  Religion  is  the  striving, 

however  imperfectly,  partially,  even  unconsciously, 
after  this  unity ;  and  it  is  by  Faith  that  we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  effort  to  gain  it.  In  this 
aspect,  to  borrow  the  image  of  the  Patriarch's 
dream,  Faith  is  as  the  ladder  joining  earth  and 
heaven  on  which  the  angels  of  God  find  footing  as 
they  fulfil  their  ministries  of  love. 

But  here  we  have  great  need  of  caution. 
The  very  breadth  and  grandeur  and  necessity  of 
Faith  cause  it  to  be  marred  by  many  disguises  and 
simulated  by  many  counterfeits,  such  as  credulity 
and  superstition  and  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
a  thing.  Credulity  is  not  Faith.  That  indolent 
abdication  of  the  responsibility  of  judgment  in 
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favour  of  every  pretender,  that  superficial  assent 
lightly  given  and  lightly  withdrawn,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  intense  clear  vision  and  with 
the  resolute  grasp  of  Faith. 

Superstition  is  not  Faith.  To  choose  for  our- 
selves idols,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  invest  with 
attributes  of  the  unseen  world  fragments  of  this 
world,  to  brood  over  shadows,  is  to  deny  Faith, 
which  is  at  every  moment  active,  progressive,  busy 
with  the  infinite. 

Conviction  is  not  Faith.  We  may  yield  to 
what  we  admit  to  be  an  inevitable  intellectual 
conclusion.  Our  opposition  may  be  silenced  or 
vanquished.  But  the  state  of  mind  which  is 
thus  produced  is  very  often  simply  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  not  of  quickening.  Till  the  heart 
welcomes  the  Truth,  it  remains  outside  us.  As  a 
mere  logical  result,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  it. 
It  does  not  in  virtue  of  its  own  nature  enter  into 
us  to  fill  up  a  void  in  our  being. 

Setting  aside  then  these  and  other  like  counter- 
feits, we  ask  again,  What  is  Faith  ?  What  especi- 
ally is  religious  Faith  ?  It  is  an  old,  old  question; 
and  yet  like  the  oldest  questions  it  is  ever  new. 
For  the  word  Faith,  like  the  words  God  and  Truth 
and  Life,  does  not  stand  for  one  fixed,  defined, 
dead  idea.  It  sums  up  all  the  experience  which 
men  have  gained  of  a  vital  power.  The 
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parables  of  being  on  which  we  look  change  with  i. 
the  widening  of  thought :  so  too  do  the  interpret- 
ations of  them ;  and  it  is  through  these  inter- 
pretations that  our  conceptions  of  the  greatest 
objects  of  the  mind  are  filled  up.  Each  generation 
therefore  of  necessity  is  able  to  apprehend  some- 
thing more  of  that  which  the  word  Faith  represents. 
But  nevertheless  the  essential  properties  of  Faith 
always  remain  the  same. 

Faith  is  in  every  age,  under  all  circumstances, 
that  by  which  man  lays  hold  on  the  realities  which  Hebr.xi.l. 
underlie  the  changeful  appearances  of  things,  and 
gives  substance  to  hope,  that  by  which  he  enters 
into  actual  communion  with  the  powers  of  the 
unseen  world  and  brings  their  manifestation  to 
a  sovereign  test.  It  is  the  harmony  of  reason 
and  feeling  and  purpose.  It  is,  to  say  all  briefly, 
thought  illuminated  by  emotion  and  concentrated 
by  will.  By  this  energy  the  creature  is 

lifted  out  of  the  limits  of  self.  By  this  'the 
person '  in  all  his  fulness  reaches  forth  to  the 
completion  of  his  individuality.  By  this  the  be- 
liever strives  forward  to  that  fellowship  in  which 
alone  is  rest :  he  is  in  God  and  God  in  him.  So 
Faith  is  consummated,  and  in  the  consummation 
we  see  written  large  the  characters  which  mark  in 
a  rudimentary  shape  the  commonest  actions  of  our 
daily  lives.  Faith  in  God  illuminates  that  faith 
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iii  law,  in  character,  in  right,  which  we  have  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God, 

When  we  think  of  these  things  we  see  what 
Faith  is  in  its  essence ;  and  we  ask  next  what  is 
it  in  its  application  ? 

Faith — and  I  speak  now  of  Faith  in  its  com- 
pletest  form,  of  religious  Faith — Faith,  I  answer, 
as  applied  to  our  present  life  is  a  principle  of 
knowledge,  a  principle  of  power,  a  principle  of 
action.  It  may  be  quickened  and  intensified :  it 
may  be  dulled  and  neglected.  As  it  is  used  so  it 
will  be  fruitful ;  and  we  are  severally  responsible 
for  the  use  which  we  make  of  it. 

Faith  is  a  principle  of  knowledge.  Just  as 
thought  turned  inwards  lays  open  the  laws  of  our 
own  minds:  just  as  thought  turned  outwards  notes 
the  recurrences  of  the  visible  order :  so  revelation 
tells  us  what  we  can  as  yet  know  of  the  invisible 
and  eternal  world,  and  Faith  makes  the  message 
her  own.  We  cannot  obtain  the  facts  of  this 
higher  order  in  any  other  way.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  knowledge  it  must  be  brought  to  us.  We  are 
so  constituted  that  we  can  recognise  the  validity 
of  a  new  revelation.  We  can  welcome  the  message 
with  assurance,  but  we  cannot  draw  it  out  of 
ourselves :  we  cannot  lift  up  our  bodies  above  the 
earth,  much  less  our  souls.  The  truth  is 

forced  upon  us  at  every  turn.  Reason  is  unable 
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to  rise  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  personal  powers. 
Reason  is  baffled  by  the  contrast,  by  the  coexist- 
ence, of  God  and  man.  Reason  stands  paralysed 
at  the  grave. 

In  this  sense  it  is  most  true  that  we  believe  in 
order  that  we  may  know:  most  true  that  Faith 
goes  before  understanding.  For  Faith  gives  us 
the  facts  on  which  we  can  build  our  conclusions 
afterwards.  It  is  as  the  eye  of  the  soul  which 
penetrates  into  new  regions  and  gathers  new 
treasures  for  the  exercise  of  thought.  There 

cannot  then  be  any  rivalry,  or  opposition,  between 
Reason  and  religious  Faith.  They  move  in  regions 
which  are  absolutely  distinct.  When  Faith  has 
done  her  work,  the  work  of  Reason  begins; 
and  conversely  the  peculiar  work  of  Faith  be- 
gins at  the  very  point  where  the  work  of  Reason 
is  ended.  Faith  carries  the  believer  forward 
where  Reason  acknowledges  the  bar  to  its  own 
advance.  Faith  sees  the  assurance  of  the 

unity  of  being  in  the  gathering  up  of  all  things 
in  the  Son  of  God.  Faith  sees  the  reconciliation 
of  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  in  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word.  Faith  sees  the  certainty  of  a  future 
life  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Reason, 

it  may  be,  accepts  these  facts  of  Faith  and  in 
their  light  interprets  the  guesses  and  the  as- 
pirations of  mankind,  resolves  the  discords  of 
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our  manifold  existence  into  their  primal  har- 
mony, traces  onward  the  convergence  of  the  lines 
of  life  to  their  common  centre.  It  recognises  in 
them  the  satisfaction  of  the  aspirations  and  of 
the  constitution  of  man.  This  is  its  appropriate 
office.  But  the  facts  themselves  are  gained  by 
Faith.  Faith  is  a  principle  of  knowledge. 

Again :  Faith  is  a  principle  of  power.  If  we 
were  to  listen  to  some  we  might  suppose  that 
Faith  is  the  portion  of  childhood  and  old  age,  an 
infirmity  of  the  weak  and  the  ignorant.  And  yet, 
if  we  will  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  shall  con- 
fess that  there  is  nothing  great  and  noble  in  the 
world,  nothing  which  calls  forth  the  admiration 
and  the  love  of  men,  which  is  not  sealed  with  the 
sign  of  Faith.  To  feel  the  reality  of  some- 

thing above  us,  above  our  temporal  experience, 
above  the  limit  of  our  single  lives ;  of  something 
more  enduring  than  the  shows  which  we  see,  more 
glorious  than  the  visions  which  we  frame ;  is  just 
so  far  to  rise  to  the  possibility  of  a  more  tran- 
scending triumph.  It  cannot  indeed  but  be  so. 
For  Faith  not  only  apprehends  the  unseen,  but 
enters  into  vital  union  with  it,  and  so  wields, 
according  to  its  strength,  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  We  all  know  what  is  the  sus- 

taining, inspiring,  compelling  force  which  a  great 
name,  or  a  great  empire,  or  a  great  cause  brings 
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with  it.  And  God  offers  us  all,  whatever  we  may 
seem  to  be,  a  name  with  which  no  earthly  nobility 
can  compare,  a  citizenship  which  brings  a  loftier 
dignity  than  the  proudest  inheritance  of  national 
glory,  a  cause  of  which  all  other  causes  able  to 
move  us  by  the  claims  of  purity  and  knowledge 
and  freedom  and  justice  are  but  fragments  and 
contributories.  If  we  can  by  Faith  welcome  the 
divine  gift,  knowledge  will  pass  into  love;  and 
love  will  nerve  with  might.  Faith  is  a 

principle  of  power. 

Once  again :  Faith  is  a  principle  of  action. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  usual  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  religious  and  worldly 
things.  That  time  has  happily  gone  by.  We  all 
at  last  acknowledge  more  or  less  that  all  life  is 
one.  But  perhaps  our  temptation  now  is 

to  acquiesce  in  worldly  motives  for  right-doing :  to 
stop  short  of  the  clear  confession  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  that  as  citizens  and  workers  we  take 
our  share  in  public  business,  we  labour  to  fulfil 
our  appointed  task,  because  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  that  any 
other  motive  has  that  permanence,  that  energy, 
that  universality,  which  can  support  our  efforts 
through  failure,  or  make  them  independent  of 
praise,  or  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
countless  activities  of  life. 
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If  we  do  believe  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth  and  drew  all 
men  to  Him  upon  the  Cross,  then  even  in  our 
humiliations  and  defeats  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
wait  and  trust.  If  we  do  believe  that  He 

is  with  us  all  the  days — through  the  days  of  sun- 
shine and  the  days  of  gloom — we  shall  need  no 
other  voice  to  cheer  us  in  sadness.  If  we 

do  believe  that  in  Him  all  things  in  earth  and  in 
heaven  are  by  the  divine  will  reconciled  to  GOD, 
then  we  shall  be  assured  that  there  is  something 
greater  than  our  jealousies  and  rivalries  and 
divisions.  And  if  we  do  believe  this,  if  we 

feel  the  inspiration  of  this  knowledge,  if  we  feel 
the  stirring  of  this  power  within  us,  we  shall  not 
stand  idle  while  the  great  stream  of  human  affairs 
rolls  by  us.  Our  indifference  would  be  our  con- 
demnation. Faith — our  Christian  Faith- 
is  a  principle  of  action. 

Faith,  I  repeat,  is  in  its  essence  the  power 
by  which  we  grasp  the  future,  the  unseen, 
the  infinite,  the  eternal;  and  in  its  application 
it  is  a  principle  of  knowledge,  a  principle 
of  power,  a  principle  of  action.  It  is  then  on 
man's  side  the  condition  and  the  measure  of 
divine  blessing.  By  faith  we  lift  up  the  sight- 
less eye  and  it  is  opened :  by  faith  we  stretch  out 
the  withered  arm  and  it  is  made  whole :  by  faith, 
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bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-cloths,  we  come        i. 
forth  from  the  tomb  of  custom  which  lies  upon  us 

with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

For  ourselves  then,  what  is  Faith  to  us,  this 
sovereign  power  which  can  see,  use,  dwell  in  the 
heaven  which  lies  about  us  still  ?  Our  answer  to 
that  question  is  the  revelation  of  our  life.  It 
cannot  be  lightly  made,  and  it  cannot  be  wisely 
refused.  It  will  shew  us  what  we  aim  at  doing, 
and  what  we  can  do.  It  will  find  expression  not 
in  word  but  in  deed. 

What  is  Faith  to  us  ?  Perhaps  as  we  come  to 
feel  more  distinctly  what  it  is  capable  of  being, 
we  shall  answer  best,  mindful  of  our  selfishness, 
of  our  triviality,  of  our  forgetfulness  of  God,  by 
praying  that  whatever  it  is  it  may  hereafter  be 
far  more. 

For  a  time,  or  even  to  the  last,  Faith  will  be 
chequered,  not  with  doubt  indeed  but  with  dark- 
ness, when  we  look  upon  the  great  sorrows  of  life 
and  the  vain  efforts  of  good  men  to  remove  them ; 
but  the  faith  which  confesses  its  imperfection  is 
not  unrewarded. 

If  only  we  can  repeat  the  apostles'  petition 
when  our  work  is  marred  by  the  fault  of  others : 
Lord,  increase  our  faith — 
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If  only  we  can  make  our  own  that  utterance 
of  love  which  struggled  against  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment:  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine 
unbelief — 

If  only  we  can  bear  the  trial  of  delay  and 
accept  the  judgment  which  lays  bare  our  true 
condition — we  shall  in  due  time  hear  in  our  souls 
the  voice  which  reveals  blessings  through  trial 
and  crowns  endurance  with  the  fulness  of  joy : 

Great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt. 


II. 

CREEDS. 


Ye  became  obedient  from  the  heart  to  that  form  of  teach- 
ing whereunto  ye  were  delivered. 

KOM.  vi.  17. 

Hold  the  pattern  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard 
from  me. 

2  TIM.  i.  13. 

Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  that  it  waver 
not. 

HEBR.  x.  23. 


"V\TE   have    seen    that    every   life    is    guided       n. 

*  ™  by  Faith  of  some  kind  so  far  as  it  is  of 
necessity  directed  by  and  to  the  future  and 
the  unseen.  And  Faith  implies  a  Creed.  The 
Creed  may  be  earthly,  mean,  debasing ;  but  no 
man  can  be  without  a  Creed  by  which  he  shapes 
his  conduct.  This  one,  for  example,  has 

Faith  in  the  power  of  money  or  authority  or 
honour  to  bring  happiness ;  and  he  strains  every 
nerve  to  secure  that  which  he  has  not  tested  by 
experience.  That  one  has  Faith  in  the  calm  of 
personal  concentration,  in  self-culture,  in  with- 
drawal from  the  rude  turmoils  of  society;  and 
he  closes  his  eyes  and  his  heart  against  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  the  multitude.  A  third  has  Faith 
in  knowledge  or  material  improvement;  and  he 
throws  all  his  energy  into  the  bettering  of  the 
present  conditions  of  life.  Such  men  do  not  say 
in  words  'I  believe  in  riches'  or  'in  influence,' 
or  'in  self-indulgence,'  or  'in  secularism,'  but  they 
w.  H.  F.  2 
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ii.        say   so   in   action  ;    and  they  do   not  hold  their 
faith  in  vain.  For  in  these  and  in  count- 

less other  forms  we  can  see  how  a  real  Creed  is 
able  to  mould  and  to  arm  a  whole  nature.  Faith 
in  wealth  or  in  strong  battalions  or  in  refined 
ease  or  in  social  progress  produces  great  results 
before  our  eyes  every  day.  Even  this  kind  of 
faith  does  in  some  sense  preoccupy  the  unseen 
and  realise  the  future. 

Thus  the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  has  a  Creed  which  is  the  strength  of  his 
life.  The  Christian  also  has  his  proper  Creed. 
His  Faith  has  an  object  wider,  deeper,  vaster, 
more  enduring  than  the  objects  of  form  and 
sense,  of  which  all  that  is  is  but  a  shadow  and  a 
sign.  He  believes  not  in  a  principle  or  a  thought 
but  in  a  Person  ;  not  in  himself  or  in  mankind, 
but  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How  this 

Faith  must  be  progressively  effective  we  shall,  I 
hope,  see  as  we  come  to  consider  the  different 
facts  which  it  embraces,  but  at  present  I  wish 
to  suggest  some  reflections  of  a  more  general 
kind,  and  to  shew  why  it  is  both  necessary  and 
helpful  that  the  object  of  our  Christian  Faith 
should  find  expression  in  a  form  of  words  ;  and 
how  the  Apostles'  Creed,  our  sacred  heritage  onlv 
less  old  than  the  New  Testament,  is  in  its  outline 
as  broad  as  life. 
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A  form  of  words  embodies,  so  to  speak,  the  n. 
unseen  object  of  our  Faith.  The  citizen  of  the 
world  is  not  called  upon  to  put  his  creed  into  set 
language.  In  many  cases  he  would  shrink  from 
doing  so ;  and  under  any  circumstances  that 
which  he  prizes — wealth,  rule,  glory — is  open  to 
all  eyes.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  such  things 
to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  their  faith  in 
them.  But  with  spiritual  objects  it  is  other- 

wise. Here  we  require  to  remind  ourselves  and 
to  remind  one  another  of  the  Invisible  in  which 
we  trust :  to  bring  this  which  we  cannot  handle 
or  measure  within  the  range  of  constant  experi- 
ence :  to  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  recognised 
powers  of  life. 

So  we  find,  handed  down  to  us  as  a  priceless 
inheritance,  words  to  define  our  Faith ;  and  then 
we  openly  proclaim  it.  Such  confession 

gives  a  positive  distinctness  to  aspiration.  Such 
confession  offers  a  watchword  for  effort  and  a 
guide  to  devotion.  And  again  this  confession 
of  our  Faith  in  a  form  of  words  answers  to  a 
natural  impulse  of  the  soul.  The  first  work  of 
the  man  who  has  grasped  the  unseen  will  be 
to  make  known  the  blessing  which  he  has 
found.  He  who  believes  in  God,  in  the 

Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
be  constrained  to  express  his  belief.  The  truth 

2—2 
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n.  on  which  he  has  laid  hold  concerns  others  and 
not  himself  only.  It  is  a  treasure  which  grows 
greater  by  impartment.  For  while  our  Christian 
Faith  is  personal  it  is  social  also.  While  we  each 
say  '/  believe'  with  the  fulness  of  individual 
conviction  and  not  simply  'we  believe,'  we  say 
it  in  conscious  fellowship  with  those  about  us. 
And  this  separate  confession,  if  we  reflect  upon 
it,  makes  our  union  more  real  and  more  close. 

In  this  way  a  formal  Creed  witnesses  to  the 
universality  of  our  Faith.  I  join  with  others  in 
repeating  it  that  I  may  declare  openly  that  the 
facts  which  meet  my  wants,  which  satisfy  my 
instincts,  are  for  all  men.  My  apprehension  of 
them  is  not  the  measure  of  their  efficacy  or  of 
their  meaning.  Nay  rather,  as  I  find  in  them 
what  I  require,  my  heart  is  enlarged  to  sympa- 
thise with  those  who  find  in  them  the  answer 
to  other  needs.  In  this  way  a  common  Creed 
enables  me  to  learn  more  of  myself  as  well  as 
more  of  the  Gospel. 

Constant  habit  deadens  our  sense  of  the  gran- 
deur of  this  communion  of  faith.  Yet  the  great 
truth  remains  ready  for  our  use.  If  only  a  single 
congregation  could  enter  into  full  possession  of 
all  that  lies  in  this  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
allegiance  which  we  agree  to  profess :  if  we  could 
each  feel,  and  then  all  act  together  as  feeling, 
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that  faith  in  God  as  He  has   revealed  Himself       n. 
is  the  foundation,  the  rule,  the  life  of  our  lives  : 
there   would   be   a   force   present   to    move    the 
world.  And  then  let  us  extend  our  thoughts, 

and  remember  that  the  confession  which  we  make 
is  made  practically  in  the  same  form  from  day 
to  day  by  countless  congregations  in  Western 
Christendom,  and  we  shall  know  that  that 
which  we  have  in  common  with  all  who  bear 
Christ's  name,  is  greater,  immeasurably  greater, 
than  the  special  beliefs,  however  precious  to  our- 
selves, however  perverse  and  wilful  and  unfounded 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  which  keep,  and  which  must 
keep  us  apart. 

Nor  may  we  stop  here.  The  Creed  which  thus 
binds  us  all  together  now,  even  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, binds  us  to  all  the  past.  The  history  of 
the  Church  is  indeed  sadly  chequered,  but  there 
is  no  other  history  which  can  be  compared  with 
it ;  and  from  the  first  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
substantially  the  symbol  of  its  heroes.  Inter- 
pretations, glosses,  enlargements  were  added,  but 
the  outline  at  least  was  fixed  in  the  second 
century,  fixed  unchangeably.  And  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  one  is  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  this  testimony  of  ages.  As  often  as  we 

repeat  the  Creed  of  our  Baptism  we  repeat  the 
words  by  which  martyrs  have  lived  and  died,  the 
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words  under  which  new  nations  have  been  enrolled 
as  soldiers  in  Christ's  army,  the  words  which 
have  remained  through  every  vicissitude  the 
standard  of  the  Christian  belief.  And  he  must  be 
something  less  than  man  who  is  not  moved  by  the 
power  of  this  unbroken  fellowship  with  the  past, 
which  makes  us  heirs  of  every  victory  of  Faith. 

Another  thought  flows  directly  from  this.  The 
Creed  which  unites  us  with  all  the  past,  preserves 
for  us  the  complete  and  harmonious  outline  of  the 
foundations  of  Faith.  As  time  goes  on,  now  this 
part  of  it,  now  that  comes  into  prominence.  It 
is  only  by  a  serious  effort  that  we  can  recognise 
the  due  proportion  which  the  parts  bear  to  one 
another  as  we  regard  them  from  our  own  point  of 
view.  But  the  Creed  is  of  no  one  age.  As 

often  as  we  repeat  it  we  are  guarded  from  for- 
getting the  articles  which  our  circumstances  do 
not  force  upon  our  notice.  All  the  facts  remain, 
and  when  a  crisis  comes  that  will  be  ready  to  our 
hand  which  our  fathers  have  delivered  to  us.  We 
want  nothing  new,  but  the  old  rekindled  by  a 
fuller  light. 

To  these  manifold  services  of  a  Creed  one  more 
may  be  added.  Such  a  summary  as  the  Apostles' 
Creed  serves  as  a  clue  in  reading  the  Bible.  It 
presents  to  us  the  salient  features  in  the  revela- 
tion which  earlier  experience  has  proved  to  be 
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turning-points  of  spiritual  knowledge.  It  offers  n. 
centres,  so  to  speak,  round  which  we  may  group 
our  thoughts,  and  to  which  we  may  refer  the 
lessons  laid  open  to  us.  It  keeps  us  from  wan- 
dering in  by-paths  aimlessly  or  at  our  will,  not 
by  fixing  arbitrary  limits  to  inquiry  but  by  mark- 
ing the  great  lines  along  which  believers  have 
moved  from  the  first. 

To  a  certain  extent  any  Creed  sanctioned  by 
the  use  of  many  centuries  would  have  these 
advantages ;  but  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  has  been  in  our 
minds  all  along,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  fitted  to 
bring  them  all  to  us  in  richest  abundance.  It 

is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  life,  of  the 
feeling,  of  the  experience,  of  the  Christian  Society. 
Though  it  is  not  an  Apostles'  Creed  in  that  literal 
sense  with  which  mediaeval  art  has  familiarised 
us ;  though  we  may  not  suppose  that  each  apostle 
contributed  one  clause  to  make  up  the  harmoni- 
ous sum;  it  is  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  a  deeper 
sense  as  embodying  the  first  Gospel  in  its  original 
form,  the  Gospel  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  of 
St  Andrew,  St  Bartholomew  and  St  Thomas, 
which  we  see  shadowed  forth  in  their  own 
confessions.  Thus  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  truly 
apostolic,  and,  which  more  directly  perhaps  con- 
cerns us,  it  is  personal  and  it  is  historical. 
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ii.  It  is  personal.    We  have  seen  that  it  is  personal 

on  our  part :  that  it  is  the  distinct  voice  of  the 
belief  of  each  one  of  us  (/  believe) ;  but  far  more 
than  this:  it  is  personal  in  its  object.  It  expresses 
not  the  conviction  that  something  is  true,  but 
that  some  One  is  the  stay  of  life.  We 

do  not  say  'I  believe  that  there  is  a  God,'  that 
'Jesus  Christ  came  to  earth/  that  'the  Holy 
Ghost  was  sent  to  men.'  In  this  sense,  as  St 
James  says,  'the  devils  believe  and  tremble.'  But 

»/     * 

we  say  'I  believe  iu  God  the  Father,'  'I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,'  'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  That 
is,  I  do  not  simply  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
these  Divine  Persons  of  the  one  Godhead  but  I 
throw  myself  wholly  upon  their  power  and  love. 
I  have  found  and  I  trust  without  reserve  Him 
Who  made,  redeemed,  sanctifies  me.  I  have  gained 
not  a  certain  conclusion  but  an  unfailing,  an  all- 
powerful,  Friend.  'I  believe  in  Him.'  He  can 
help  me  ;  and  He  will  help  me. 

We  feel  at  once  when  the  thought  is  set  before 
us  how  this  characteristic  of  our  Creed  brings  it 
into  our  life.  It  is  the  expression  of  personal  trust 
and  not  simply  of  intellectual  conviction.  The 
most  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  propo- 
sitions lie  outside  us.  We  take  account  of  them  : 
we  regulate  our  conduct  by  them :  they  may  move 
us  with  hope  or  even  with  enthusiasm ;  but  they 
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leave  us  alone.  Faith  in  God,  on  the  other  hand, 
witnesses  to  a  fellowship  able  to  penetrate  and 
hallow  our  whole  being,  active  in  us  at  every 
moment,  bringing  to  us  the  powers  of  another 
world. 

In  this  most  momentous  sense  our  Creed  is 
personal.  It  is  also,  as  I  said,  historical.  We 
believe  in  God,  and  we  declare  His  nature  by 
recounting  what  He  has  done  in  the  limits  of 
time  and  space.  We  do  not  attempt  to  describe 
His  essence  or  His  attributes  in  abstract  language. 
We  speak  of  His  works  and  through  these  we 
form  in  our  human  ways  some  conception  of  what 
He  is. 

Thus  we  confess  that  we  believe 

In  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth : 

In  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  Who  was  born, 
Who  died,  rose  again,  ascended,  and  shall  come 
again : 

In  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  as  the  manifestation 
of  His  unseen  action,  we  believe,  not  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  but,  that  there  is  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  a  Communion  of  Saints,  Forgiveness  of 
Sins,  Resurrection  of  the  Body  and  Life  ever- 
lasting. 

No  interpretation  of  these  great  facts  is  added. 
They  belong  to  life.  They  are  in  themselves 
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unchangeable.  They  stand  before  us  for  ever  in 
their  sublime  majesty,  part  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  are  unchangeable  ;  but  as  the  years 
teach  us  more  of  the  conditions  of  our  own  present 
existence,  we  see  more  of  the  divine  revelation 
which  they  convey.  So  we  interpret  them  for  our- 
selves. But  we  shall  be  slow  to  place  our 
conclusions,  even  the  simplest,  by  the  side  of  the 
primary  facts.  Where  the  wilfulness  of  false 
teaching  has  made  such  addition  necessary,  as  in 
the  Nicene  Creed,  the  addition  is,  under  some 
aspects,  a  loss.  It  is  at  the  best  a  safeguard 
against  error,  and  not,  as  we  are  tempted  to  think, 
an  increase  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Our  knowledge 
of  God  must  be  man's  knowledge,  and  therefore 
not  a  knowledge  of  Him  as  He  is,  dwelling  in 
light  unapproachable,  but  a  knowledge  of  His 
relations  to  ourselves  so  far  as  He  has  made  them 
known.  It  is  this  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
of  God's  work  on  earth,  the  spring  and  the 
assurance  of  access,  of  fellowship,  of  devotion,  and 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  the  technical 
arrangement  of  formal  conclusions,  which  the 
Apostles'  Creed  brings  before  us.  It  is  this 
knowledge  coming  through  life  which  touches 
life.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  Command- 
ments and  offer  our  prayer  to  our  Father  in 
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heaven.  It  is  this  knowledge  to  which  '  we       n. 

have  been  delivered'  that  it  may  mould  and  keep 
us,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  until  the  day  of  the 
Lord. 

'To  which  we  have  been  delivered.'  It  is  a 
most  startling  phrase;  yet  this  is  literally  what  St 
Paul  says  when  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  Creed. 
He  does  not  write  :  'ye  obeyed  from  the  heart  that 
form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you' — that  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  truth, — but  '  that  form  of 
doctrine  whereunto  ye  were  delivered!  The 

phrase  is  as  startling  as  it  is  openly  true.  Our 
Creed,  whatever  it  really  is,  is  our  sovereign 
master,  or  rather  our  inspiring  power.  It  calls 
out  our  energies.  It  directs  their  application. 
It  exacts  our  service.  We  can  have  no  escape 
from  its  dominion  :  no  rest  from  its  influence. 
'  We  are  delivered  to  it :'  perhaps  as  the  uncon- 
scious victims  of  a  degrading  thraldom,  perhaps  as 
the  eager  servants  of  that  which  we  have  gladly 
recognised  to  be  a  divine  will. 

Feeling  then  what  a  Creed  is,  what  our  Creed 
is,  we  approach  the  study  of  its  contents  with 
surer  confidence,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
better  that  it  is  able  to  guard,  to  support,  to 
animate  us :  that  it  has  strength  to  fashion  our 
lives  in  health  and  sickness,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in 
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ii.  thought  and  action,  after  a  godlike  type:  strength 
to  correct  us  with  the  authority  of  an  inviolable 
law :  strength  to  fill  us  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
living  faith. 


III. 


/  BELIEVE  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER, 
ALMIGHTY,  MAKER  OF  HEAVEN 
AND  EARTH. 


God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein... made 
of  one  every  nation  of  men... that  they  should  seek  God,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  is 
not  far  from  each  one  of  us  ;  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being. 

ACTS  xvii.  24 — 28. 

To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  Whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  unto  Him. 

1  COK.  viii.  6. 

God  is  spirit. 

JOHN  iv.  24. 

God  is  light. 

1  JOHN  i.  5. 

God  is  love. 

1  JOHN  iv.  8,  16. 

Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire. 

DEUT.  iv.  24;  HEBR.  xii.  29. 


TT7"E  have  spoken  of  Faith  which  is  the  power       in. 

*  *  of  life,  and  of  the  Creed  which  sets  be- 
fore us  the  object  of  our  Christian  Faith.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  is,  as  we  have  seen,  personal 
and  historical.  It  offers  to  us  a  God  on  Whom 
we  can  throw  ourselves  for  guidance  and  support, 
and  not  a  series  of  abstract  propositions  which 
we  must  hold  as  true.  It  enables  us  to  form  a 
conception  of  His  nature  from  the  record  of  what 
He  has  done,  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier, 
a  conception  which  as  it  is  brought  to  us  through 
life  gains  in  fulness  and  clearness  as  our  know- 
ledge of  life  is  enlarged  either  by  our  individual 
experience,  or  by  the  accumulated  experience  of 
mankind. 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  I  repeat,  shews  God  to 
us,  the  One  God,  as  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanc- 
tifier, and  we  acknowledge  under  each  relation 
what  He  has  done,  is  doing  and  will  do  for  us, 
that  so  we  may  gain  strength  and  wisdom  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  our  own  duty  to  Him,  to 
our  neighbour  and  to  ourselves.  Each  of  the 
main  aspects  of  this  threefold  divine  work  will 
come  under  notice  in  due  order.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  first  article  in  which  our  Faith  finds 
expression  for  its  confidence :  /  believe  in  God, 
the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
words  which  bear  witness  to  the  highest  power 
and  the  true  end  of  man ;  words  which  include 
all  that  is  made  plainer  to  us  by  the  slow  un- 
folding of  the  divine  purpose ;  words  which  fix 
for  ever  our  fellowship  with  God,  our  fellowship 
one  with  another,  our  fellowship,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  with  all  the  works  of  God. 

/  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  our  minds, 
greater  than  our  hearts,  to  which  we  can  aspire 
with  love  answering  to  love :  something  which 
thought  can  touch,  so  to  speak,  but  neither  prove 
nor  measure,  which  affection  can  reach  after  and 
yet  not  everywhere  embrace. 

/  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  there  is,  in  spite  of  every  unpunished  sin, 
every  fruitless  sorrow  (as  we  judge),  one  purpose 
of  victorious  righteousness  being  fulfilled  about 
us  and  in  us,  one  purpose  able  to  reconcile  justice 
and  mercy  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  destiny  of  creation. 
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/  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  we  are  not  alone,  ourselves,  our  families,  our 
nation,  our  race,  and  yet  that  we  are  alone :  not 
alone  because  we  are  bound  to  countless  forms 
of  finite  being  visible  and  invisible,  alone,  indi- 
vidually alone,  because  the  full  harmony  of  the 
universe  depends  upon  the  presence  in  due 
measure  of  all  the  parts,  even  of  that  feeblest 
part,  which  is  inaudible  it  may  be  to  our  ears. 

/  believe  in  God.  To  say  this  is  to  confess 
that  we  stand  each  as  children  face  to  face  with 
Him  Whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain :  to  confess  that  the  preservation  of  the 
world  depends  on  Him  Who  made  it :  to  confess 
that  there  is  a  unity  of  being  of  which  there  is 
one  source  and  one  end,  that  there  is,  in  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  one  God,  the  Father,  of  Whom 
are  all  things  and  we  unto  Him. 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  we  have  to 
seek  to  bring  into  our  life,  thoughts  of  the  un- 
searchable Majesty,  and  the  unfailing  Providence 
of  God,  of  the  endless  variety  and  supreme  unity 
of  His  creation,  thoughts  which  at  once  pass  into 
prayers.  Some  one  has  spoken  of  'the  knees  of 
the  soul.'  So  may  we  bend  now  on  'the  knees 
of  our  souls,'  as  we  meditate  very  shortly  on  each 
clause  in  the  first  Article  of  our  Faith. 

/  believe  in  God.     The  declaration  of  our  de- 
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in.  pendence  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  our  reason 
can  establish,  but  it  does  not  depend  upon  our 
reason.  No  argument  which  we  can  draw  either 
from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  or  from  the 
consideration  of  the  world  can  carry  us  to  the 
conclusion  in  which  alone  we  find  strength  and 
rest.  The  God  Whom  the  soul  sees  dimly  and 
to  Whom  it  turns  as  the  flower  turns  to  the 
sun  is  greater  than  His  works  shew  Him,  greater 
than  our  minds  can  measure.  It  is  true 

that  every  argument  from  design  and  from  con- 
science, from  being  which  underlies  phenomena 
and  from  being  which  underlies  thought,  suggests 
to  us,  as  we  are  able  to  follow  the  indications, 
something  more  as  to  the  nature  and  working  of 
Him  after  Whom  our  whole  manhood  feels  and 
in  Whom  it  can  repose ;  but  such  arguments 
illuminate  the  conception  and  do  not  create  it 
or  prove  its  truth.  The  idea  of  God,  the 

idea  of  One  who  is  described  most  completely 
as  'Spirit,'  'Light,'  'Love,'  'Fire,'  of  absolute 
righteousness  and  poAver  and  mercy,  answers  to 
the  maturity  of  man's  growth,  as  light  answers 
to  the  eye.  We  were  made  to  recognise  Him, 
and  He  has  made  Himself  known. 

So  we  go  on  a  step  further.  /  believe,  we 
say,  in  God,  the  Father.  In  this  connexion  the 
title  Father  is  a  gift  of  the  Gospel.  The 
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oldest  Greek  poets  spoke  of  Zeus  as  'the  father  ni. 
of  gods  and  men'  under  the  imagery  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  they  made  Him  like  to  them- 
selves. Philosophers  spoke  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  recognising  something  more  than 
an  arbitrary  connexion  between  the  Creator  and 
the  Creation,  but  they  added  that  "  it  is  hard  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  Him  and  impossible  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  world."  The  Hebrew 
Prophets  spoke  of  the  Lord  as  the  Father 
of  Israel,  forming  and  disciplining  the  chosen 
people  with  a  wise  and  tender  love.  But  Christ 
first  added  the  title  '  my  Father '  to  that  of 
'  our  Father.'  It  is  through  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Son  that  we  can  find  each  our 
personal  fellowship  with  a  Father  in  heaven. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  through  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Son  that  the  idea  of  Fatherhood  is 
shewn  to  lie  in  the  very  Nature  of  the  Godhead 
itself.  In  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ 
there  is  a  revelation  unexhausted  and  inex- 
haustible of  the  Father,  His  Father  and  our 
Father.  The  answer  to  the  prayer  'Shew  us  the 
Father'  which  is  ever  rising  in  some  form  or 
other  to  the  disciple's  lips,  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time :  '  Have  I — I,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of 
God — been  so  long  time  with  you  and  dost  thou 
not  know  Me?'  hast  thou  not  yet  read  the  lesson 

3—2 
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of  a  life  laid  down  that  it  might  be  taken  up 
again,  of  death  conquered,  of  heaven  entered  and 
laid  open  ?  hast  thou  not  found  in  this  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  will  and  love  and  power,  Him  in 
Whom  faith  gains  a  distinct  object,  and  affection 
the  fulness  of  a  devout  service  ? 

Thus  our  personal  want  is  satisfied.  We  see 
'the  Father'  in  the  record  of  Christ's  personal 
life  wrought  out  under  the  conditions  of  human 
effort  and  suffering.  But  we  are  men  and  among 
men.  We  are  citizens.  We  are  children  and 
parents.  We  share  a  life  wider  than  our  own. 
Looking  to  these  facts,  full  of  solemn  and  un- 
utterable mysteries,  we  say :  /  believe  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  or  rather  if  we  may  endeavour 
to  express  the  force  of  the  original  term,  All- 
sovereign.  For  the  title  is  not  descriptive 
of  abstract  power  but  of  exercised  dominion. 
It  is  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  represent  what  stands  in  our 
English  Bible  as  'the  Lord  of  hosts,'  the  King 
Who  sways  by  His  will  the  course  of  all  finite 
being.  When  then  we  say,  /  believe  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  we  confess  that  the  Father  to 
Whom  the  heart  of  His  children  can  turn  in 
trustful  confidence  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  the 
Ruler  of  the  worlds.  This  is  a  faith  which 
it  is  alike  difficult  to  grasp  and  impossible  to 
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surrender.     We  cannot  give  up   the   belief  that       in. 
there  is  a  purpose  and  an  order  and  an  end  in 
what  often  seem    the   blind  tumults  of  nations. 
We  cannot  give  it  up,  and  yet  '  here  and  here ' 
perhaps  we  cannot  justify  it.  We  may  re- 

joice then  that  the  one  Creed  of  our  Baptism 
lifts  up  our  thoughts  to  a  higher  level :  that 
it  extends  the  scene  on  which  the  issues  of  life 
are  played  out :  that  it  places  all  that  we  see  in 
connexion  with  the  eternal.  Scripture  indeed 
does  not  veil  the  darknesses  of  life  while  it  reveals 
the  light.  It  speaks  most  significantly  of  powers 
of  evil  as  '  world-sovereign,'  but  none  the  less 
it  proclaims  without  one  note  of  hesitancy  that 
God  is  'All-sovereign.'  The  end  is  not 

here,  and  it  is  not  yet.  Meanwhile  we  can  hold 
our  faith  and  say  in  spite  of  tyrannies  which 
crush  for  ages  the  powers  of  nations,  of  ambitions 
which  squander  them  with  prodigal  selfishness, 
of  passions  which  divide  and  neutralise  them : 
'I  look  further  than  my  present  sight  reaches. 
'  I  carry  forward  my  hope  to  an  order  where  this 
'order  will  find  its  consummation.  I  appeal  to 
'the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign  Judge,  whose  will 
'  is  right  and  whose  will  must  prevail :  I  believe 
'  in  God  the  Father,  Almighty.' 

The   earliest  Western  Creed  added  no  more. 
This   was    the   whole    of    the    first    article.     It 
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in.  seemed  enough  to  acknowledge  God's  dealings 
with  the  individual  soul  and  with  the  world,  as 
Father  and  Ruler.  But  at  a  later  time  a  clause  was 
borrowed  from  the  East  which  completes  our  con- 
fession and  we  were  taught  to  say:  /  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  addition  was  not  without  a  weighty 
purpose.  This  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the 
Creator  of  things  visible  and  invisible  brings  with 
it  many  deep  and  helpful  thoughts.  It  reminds 
us  that  as  all  that  is  came  into  existence  by  the 
will  and  power  of  God,  so  it  is  sustained  by  Him 
alone  ;  for  the  fact  of  creation  involves  the  necessity 
of  preservation,  of  unfolding.  It  reminds 

us  that  the  greatest  and  least  objects  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  the  Sun  in  its  glory  and  the 
stars  in  their  countless  multitude :  mountains  and 
all  hills:  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars:  beasts 
and  all  cattle :  worms  and  feathered  foiuls  were 
made  by  Him  who  made  us,  and  that  they  there- 
fore fill  a  place  in  His  vast  counsel  of  love,  and 
minister  to  His  glory.  It  reminds  us  of 

the  truth,  which  others  are  beginning  to  tell  us 
with  stern  reproaches,  that  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  the  material  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part;  but  in  doing  so  it  does  not  mockingly 
thrust  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  but 
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it  offers  to  him  the  hope  that  the  earth  shall  share       in. 
the  glory  of  his  redemption. 

So  the  first  article  of  our  Creed  reaches  its 
amplest  range.  We  confess  that  the  God  who  is 
the  soul's  necessity  has  been  revealed  to  us  in 
Christ  as  the  Father,  is  indicated  by  history  as 
All-sovereign,  is  declared  by  nature  as  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Reaching  out  to  these  realities 
of  life,  pondering  our  connexion  with  the  world, 
with  humanity,  with  God,  striving  to  give  fuller 
distinctness  to  that  which  we  apprehend  vaguely, 
labouring  now  and  again  to  bring  the  little  details 
and  difficulties  of  duty  into  the  light  of  our 
confession,  we  say  one  to  another  I  and  I  and  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

We  say  so  and  Christ's  words  sound  in  our 
ears  Do  ye  now  believe  ?  It  is  indeed  the  question 
of  all  questions.  For,  as  I  said  before,  our  belief 
in  God  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  of 
customary  form,  of  light  controversy  or  hasty 
speech.  The  name,  the  thought  of  God  may  well 

fill   us  with   wordless    awe.     He    of    Whom   we  Eccles.  v. 

1  2 

speak  is  so  near  and  yet  so  infinitely  unapproach- 
able, so  '  questionable '  and  yet  so  past  finding  out, 
that  every  confession  seems  to  claim  as  its 
sequel  a  space  of  silent  adoration.  It  is 

otherwise   with   the  fashionable    idols   of    man's 
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m.  making.  But  for  us  God  cannot  be  simply  the 
august  symbol  of  the  authority  with  which  we 
invest  a  varying  collection  of  principles  and  laws : 
the  ideal  centre  to  which  we  can  bring  together 
the  choice  offerings  of  culture  and  art:  the 
postulate  or  the  necessary  conclusion  of  human 
reason,  which  requires  that  which  is  eternal  be- 
neath the  shows  of  time.  Not  so :  taught 
by  our  Creed  we  look  to  One  Who  rules  with  that 
freedom  which  is  perfect  justice :  for  One  Whom 
we  can  serve  with  the  devotion  of  our  whole  nature 
and  Who  welcomes  our  service :  for  One  Who 
quickens,  guides,  inspires  the  individual  soul  with 
the  influence  of  a  real  fellowship,  love  calling  out 
and  answering  love,  He  in  us  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  our  part  in  the  conflicts  of  a 
chequered  life,  we  in  Him  that  we  may  rise  in 
faith  to  the  calmness  of  that  '  rest  of  God '  which 
is  work  without  toil. 

Do  ye  now  believe?  It  is  a  question  which 
concerns  the  present  even  more  than  the  past. 
It  is  not  enough  to  hold  that  God  did  great 
things  for  our  fathers:  not  enough  to  pride  our- 
selves on  the  inheritance  of  victories  of  faith  :  not 
enough  to  build  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were 
martyred  by  men  unwilling  in  their  day  of  trial 
as  we  may  be  in  our  own  to  hear  new  voices  of  a 
living  God.  Our  duty  is  to  see  whether  God  is 
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with  us.  Whether  we  expect  great  things  from  in. 
Him.  Whether  we  do  not  practically  place  Him 
far  off,  forgetting  that  if  He  is,  He  is  about  us, 
speaking  to  us  words  which  have  not  been  heard 
before,  guiding  us  to  paths  on  which  earlier  gene- 
rations have  not  been  able  to  enter.  There 
is,  most  terrible  thought,  a  practical  atheism,  or- 
thodox in  language  and  reverent  in  bearing,  which 
can  enter  a  Christian  Church  and  charm  the  con- 
science to  rest  with  shadowy  traditions,  an  atheism 
which  grows  insensibly  within  us  if  we  separate 
what  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity,  the 
secular  from  the  divine,  the  past  and  the  future 
from  the  present,  earth  from  heaven,  the  things  of 
Caesar  from  the  things  of  God. 

Do  ye  now  believe?  We  read  of  the  conflicts 
of  nations  and  take  account  of  what  seem  to  be 
the  motives,  selfish  and  unworthy,  of  those  who 
direct  them  :  we  go  into  the  highways  of  our  cities 
and  measure  in  the  idle  loungers  the  waste  of 
energy,  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  enough  to  arm  a 
new  and  nobler  Crusade :  we  look  into  our  own 
hearts  and  see  with  something  of  startled  surprise 
how  small  a  place  is  occupied  by  the  thought 
of  God,  while  we  are  confident  in  the  strength 
which  He  has  lent,  and  sanguine  with  the  hope 
which  He  has  inspired:  and  we  pause  perhaps 
before  we  make  reply. 
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m.  If  we  do  pause  let  us  thank  God  that  He  has 

again  called  us  to  Himself.  By  that  arrested 
thought  He  makes  known  that  He  is  waiting 
to  teach  us :  waiting  to  teach  us  in  the  silence  of 
our  heart's  watches,  in  the  distractions  of  our 
business,  through  the  temptations  which  lead  us 
to  self-indulgence  and  self-assertion,  which  per- 
suade us  to  appeal  to  low  impulses  and  to  seek 
easy  successes,  which  embolden  us  to  put  aside 
fresh  truths  because  they  will  not  conveniently 
fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  world  which  we  have 
made.  Even  so  let  us  now  thank  God, 

Who  is  waiting  to  teach  us  that  we  may  confess 
more  intelligently  and  more  actively  the  source 
from  which  we  came  and  the  end  for  which  we 
were  made  ;  waiting  to  teach  us  that  our  lives  may 
witness  by  the  power  of  their  influence  and  the 
singleness  of  their  aim  that  for  us  there  is  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  Whom  are  all  things  and  we 
unto  Him. 


IV. 


AND  IN  JESUS  CHRIST  HIS  ONLY 
SON  OUR  LORD. 


To  us... there  is  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
are  all  things  and  we  through  Him. 

1  COB.  viii.  6. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God... and  the  Word  became  flesh. 

JOHN  i.  1,  14. 

Philip  saith  unto  Him :  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  Me,  Philip?  He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father. 

JOHN  xiv.  8,  9. 

/  ascend  to  My  Father  and  your  Father  and  My  God 
and  your  God. 

JOHN  xx.  17. 

We  have  not  a  High  Priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one  that  hath  been  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 

HEB.  iv.  15. 


TTTHEN  we  attempt  to  follow  out  the  main       iv 

thoughts  suggested  by  the  Creed  as  to  our 
belief  in  God,  the  Father,  All- sovereign,  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  it  cannot  but  be  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  unsearchable 
mysteries.  Every  effort  to  give  distinctness  to 
the  idea  of  God  in  Himself  ends  by  limiting  that 
which  is  unlimited.  The  action  of  Provi- 

dence is  so  complicated  and  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
in  our  endeavours  to  follow  it  we  commonly  do  no 
more  than  isolate  a  few  events  from  the  broad 
stream  of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  workings 
of  physical  law  are  so  stern  and  inexorable  that 
hope  and  love  lose  the  freshness  of  their  energy 
under  the  hard  discipline  of  experience.  As  we 
learn  more  of  the  weakness  of  our  own  powers, 
more  of  the  vastness  of  history,  more  of  the  un- 
varying forces  of  nature,  God  the  All-sovereign 
the  Creator  seems  to  be  withdrawn  further  and 
further  from  us.  The  prae-Christian  history 

of  the  world  is  the  record  of  this  sorrowful  truth. 
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iv.  And  as  we  realise  it,  each  one  in  our  own  life,  as 
we  must  do,  we  find  ourselves,  half-unconsciously, 
repeating  the  prayer  which  summed  up  the  desire 
John  xiv.  of  the  old  world :  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufficeth  us :  give  us,  that  is,  a  vision  of  God  in 
some  shape  which  we  can  understand,  which 
belongs  to  actual  life,  which  will  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  we  ask,  we  need  no  more. 

Now  as  then  the  answer  to  this  prayer  has 
been  already  given,  the  sight  has  been  already 
granted,  though  word  and  revelation  be  dimly 
understood  or  altogether  unregarded.  The  Lord 
John  xiv.  has  said  before  we  speak :  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  Believe  in  God : 
believe  also  in  me. 

Following,  striving  to  follow,  this  command  we 
say  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  not  only  /  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  also  /  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only 
Son,  our  Lord.  What  then  do  we  mean  by  our 
confession  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we  must 
try  to  answer  now. 

As  we  consider  the  words  we  shall  see  that 
they  contain  two  main  statements  which  set 
before  us  the  Person  and  the  Nature  of  Him  in 
Whom  we  are  taught  to  see  the  Father. 

/  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the  Person 
in  Whom  we  trust. 
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I  believe  in  Him  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  our       iv. 
Lord.     Here  is  the  description  of  His  Nature  in 
regard  to  God  and  to  ourselves. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  These  simple  words 
are  a  Creed  in  themselves.  The  phrase,  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  than  a  name,  more  than  a  title.  It 
expresses  that  One  truly  man  fulfilled  a  divine 
office,  that  Jesus  Who  was  born,  suffered,  died  on 
earth,  is  the  Christ,  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  hope  of 
the  world.  And  we  declare  our  belief  in  Him  as 
true  man  and  as  the  Christ. 

The  thought  of  Jesus  the  Saviour — shadowed 
forth  in  the  first  who  bore  the  name,  Joshua  the 
Conqueror  of  Canaan — as  man,  true  man,  perfect 
man,  representative  man,  will  come  before  us 
afterwards  when  we  notice  what  the  Creed  tells  us 
of  the  details  of  His  life.  Now  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  we  learn  by  acknowledging  Him  as  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed. 

As  often  as  we  repeat  the  words  /  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  we  bear  witness  to  the  work  of 
Judaism  :  we  acknowledge  how  through  long  ages 
God  was  preparing  a  people  as  ministers  of  His 
will,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  bondage  and  victory,  of 
dominion  and  exile,  by  isolation  and  dispersion,  by 
the  hard  restraints  of  the  Law  and  by  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prophets :  how  the  hope,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  race,  that  in  them  all 
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iv.       the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  gained 

Gen.  xviii.  definiteness  and   power  from   the    changeful  for- 

Ga'l.iii.  16.  tunes  of  nearly  two  thousand  years:  how  priest 

and  king  and  seer  and  sufferer  each  added  some 

new  trait  to  the  portraiture  of  a  perfect  Saviour : 

how  at  last  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  all  things 

Gal.  iv.  4.  were  ready,  One  came  born  of  a  woman,  who  by 

the  manifestation  of  the  Truth  fulfilled  the  office 

of   the    prophets,   by   the    sacrifice    of    Himself 

crowned  the  ministry  of  priests  and  illuminated 

the  picture  of  the  righteous  in  affliction,  by  laying 

open  the  springs  of  human  sympathy  established 

on  the  Cross  the  power  of  an  eternal  kingdom. 

We  believe  therefore  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  as 

the  apostles  proclaimed  Him ;  but  Israel  did  not 

believe.     Here  lies  another  lesson  in  our  Creed. 

God  fulfilled  His  promises,  but  He  did  not  fulfil 

them  as  men  had  expected.     The  Lord  wrought 

Matt.xi.2.  the  works  of  the  Christ  and  required  those  who 

'  witnessed  them  to  decide  who  He  was.     He  left 

the  minds  of  the  wilful  and  self-seeking  in  sus- 

Matt.  xvi.  pense :  He  welcomed  the  confession  of  faith  as  a 

17 

direct  revelation  from  His  Father.  And  so 

it  is  still.  Our  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  does 
not  come  from  any  direct  proof  which  relieves  us 
of  responsibility.  We  see  in  the  Gospels  the 
record  of  His  words  and  deeds:  we  feel  in  our 
hearts  the  needs  of  life :  the  Spirit,  by  God's  gift, 
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connects  the  facts  of  history  with  the  facts  of 
conscience,  and  we  acknowledge  each  for  ourselves 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Saviour  for  Whom 
we  look,  Who  has  brought  God  to  dwell  with  us 
and  in  us. 

Thus  from  the  Person  of  the  Lord  we  go  on  to 
consider  His  Nature.  We  confess  that  He  is  '  the 
only  son  of  God '  and  'our  Lord.'  In  both  respects, 
though  truly  man  Who  lived  with  men,  He  occu- 
pies a  position  essentially  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other.  His  Godhead  is  one  with  the  God- 
head of  the  Father,  His  sovereignty  over  men  is 
absolute.  Christians  are  sons  of  God,  but 

sons  by  adoption  in  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with 
Him  Who  is  Son  by  nature.  There  are  many 
lords  who  claim  the  obedience  of  outward  service 
but  One  only  Who  demands  the  complete  surrender 
of  the  soul. 

We  believe — I  say — and  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Son  of  God.  The  confession 
cannot  be  lightly  made.  If  the  simple  thought  of 
God  ought  to  fill  us  with  speechless  awe,  the 
further  thought  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God,  is  yet  more  overwhelming.  On 
such  a  mystery,  where  human  words  and  human 
thoughts  must  fail,  our  words  should  be  few,  and 
these  spoken  rather  in  devotion  than  in  explana- 
tion or  argument.  Happy  are  we  if  we  can  yet 
w.  H.  F.  4 
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rest  in  the  simple  language  of  our  Baptismal 
Creed.  We  need  go  no  further  for  perfect  adora- 
tion and  perfect  confidence.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  He  Who  lived  our  life,  on 
Whom  we  place  our  trust,  is  the  only  Son  of  God, 
and  therefore  Himself  in  essence  very  God:  to 
know  that  the  realities  of  Fatherhood  and  Son- 
ship  lie  in  the  Godhead,  so  that  we  cannot  now 
think  of  the  one  God  except  as  Father  nor  as 
Father  without  the  Son :  to  know  that  the  Word,  the 
Logos,  in  the  phrases  of  St  John,  He  Who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  when  time  began,  Who 
was  therefore  with  God  beyond  time,  He  through 
Whom  all  things  were  made,  became  flesh :  to 
know  that  He  who  in  His  human  nature  can  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  is  able  in 
His  divine  nature  to  help  to  the  uttermost  those  who 
come  to  Him. 

Such  knowledge  is  indeed  most  practical.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  confession  of  God  as  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  brings  all  things 
very  near  to  us,  much  more  does  this  confession 
of  our  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Son  of  God 
through  Whom  are  all  things  and  we  through 
Him.  By  this  confession  we  learn  to  see 

how  that  connexion  of  the  Son  with  man  which 
was  completed  by  the  Incarnation  was  prepared 
by  manifold  revelations  of  His  power  and  love 
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from  "  the  beginning ; "  how  He  was  ever  coming       iv. 
into  the  world  which  He  had  made,  as  its  true  *  John  1- 
light ;   how  He  was   ever   present   in  the  world,  John  *•  9- 
as  its  true  life.  By  this  confession  we  learn 

to  see  how  He  Who  has  redeemed  us  by  taking 
our  nature  to  Himself  is  the  Author  of  every 
noble  thought  which  has  been  uttered  by  uncon- 
scious prophets,  of  every  fruitful  deed  of  sacrifice 
which  has  been  wrought  by  statesmen  and  heroes, 
of  every  triumph  of  insight  and  expression  by 
which  students  and  artists  have  interpreted  the 
harmonies  and  depths  of  nature.  So  we 

claim  for  Christ  with  patient  confidence,  in  spite 
of  every  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding, 
'whatsoever  is  true,  and  noble,  and  just,  and  pure,  Phil.  iv.  6 
and  lovely  and  gracious,'  whatsoever  witnesses 
to  man's  proper  being  and  rightly  demands  his 
praise ;  we  claim  all  for  Him  through  Whom  are 
all  things,  all  things  which  are,  all  things  which 
abide  in  the  presence  of  God. 

In  virtue  of  this  our  faith  we  affirm  the 
reality  of  a  dominion  of  Christ  which  is  often 
unacknowledged  and  often  denied :  we  welcome  as 
fellow-subjects  and  fellow-labourers  those  who  re- 
pudiate our  greeting.  But  we  do  not  stay 
here.  We  ourselves  accept  without  reserve  in  our 
own  case,  openly  and  with  all  its  consequences,  the 
allegiance  which  is  due  to  His  divine  sovereignty. 

4—2 


52  The  obligation  to  the 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God, 
our  Lord:  'our  Lord,'  and  not  vaguely  'the 
Lord.'  The  words  describe  plainly  the  posi- 

tion in  which  we  stand  and  proclaim  that  we 
stand  towards  Him.  Others  whom  He  has  en- 
dowed not  less  richly,  through  whom  He  works  not 
less  effectively,  to  whom  He  has  made  some  parts 
of  His  will  clearer  than  to  us,  may  refuse  to  recog- 
nise His  gifts,  His  inspiration,  His  teaching,  but 
we  have  known  Him,  and  take  upon  ourselves  the 
obligations  of  His  service.  His  will  is  the  law  of 
our  action.  His  strength  is  the  support  of  our 
efforts.  His  praise  is  the  measure  of  our  success. 

But  do  we  not  in  this  respect — the  inquiry 
must  rise  within  us — expose  ourselves  to  just  re- 
proach ?  Is  it  not  true  that  being  Christians  we 
dissemble  our  motives  and  our  hopes  till  we  prac- 
tically lose  sight  of  them  ?  that  we  hide  from 
others  first  and  then  from  ourselves  the  impulses 
by  which  we  are  most  powerfully  stirred,  the 
aspirations  which  we  most  devoutly  cherish  ?  that 
we  make  the  world  the  poorer  by  refusing  to  give 
it  the  example  of  what  Christ  has  wrought  in  us  ? 

Such  dissimulation  is  beyond  question  better 
than  the  hypocrisy  which  affects  lofty  principles 
without  inwardly  feeling  them.  But  it  sets  aside 
the  charge  which  is  laid  upon  us  by  our  Creed  to 
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do  all  things  for  God's  glory.  For  in  apostolic  iv. 
language,  each  Christian  is  in  due  measure  him-  LJolm  "' 
self  a  Christ,  empowered  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  announce  the  truth  which  he  has 
learnt,  to  apply  the  atonement  which  he  has 
received,  to  establish  the  kingdom  which  he 
believes  to  be  universal.  Here  it  is,  I  repeat,  that 
we  fail  most  grievously.  However  repulsive  the 
ostentation  of  religion  may  be,  the  suppression  of 
faith  is  more  perilous.  Who  can  believe  that  the 
heart  is  full  when  the  lips  are  silent  ?  And  in  this 
our  practice  condemns  us.  We  inherit  and  we  use 
the  powers  of  the  Faith,  and  yet  we  do  not  make 
it  visible  that  we  differ  from  those  who  do  not 
willingly  accept  such  an  inheritance.  We  do  not 
follow  out  our  belief  to  its  issues,  asking  ourselves 
again  and  again  what  it  enables  us  to  do  and  to 
bear  and  to  hope  more  than  other  men:  asking 
ourselves  silently  till  the  answer  comes  :  and  then 
letting  the  answer  be  seen  in  a  life  which  is  mani- 
festly swayed  by  a  present  consciousness  of  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal ;  which  rests  upon  the  con- 
viction that  the  end  of  our  being  has  been  made 
attainable  by  the  Cross  ;  which  yields  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  a  Lord  the  symbol  of  Whose  sovereignty 
is  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  truism   to  say  that  Christianity  is  a 
belief  in  Christ ;  but  is  it  not  a  forgotten  truism  ? 
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iv.  We  honour  with  ungrudging  admiration  those  who 
labour  with  zeal  and  patience  to  shield  the  weak 
from  injury,  the  poor  from  want,  and  the  ignorant 
from  temptation ;  who  hope  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  our  artizans  by  giving  their  opinion  the 
responsibility  of  power,  and  to  discipline  the  im- 
provident by  ideas  of  comfort  and  self-respect : 
those  who  investigate  the  problems  of  religious 
thought,  and  seek  to  shew  how  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  call  out  this  and  that  want,  this 
and  that  belief,  and  lay  open  the  manifold  elements 
of  truth  which  give  whatever  stability  and  strength 
they  have  to  the  religions  of  the  world :  those 
who  in  lonely  meditation  strive  to  reconnect  man's 
spirit  with  its  source.  Such  are  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  but  as  yet  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians. 

Christianity  is  not  philanthropy,  or  philosophy 
or  mysticism.  It  realises,  guides,  chastens  each 
noblest  energy  of  man,  but  it  is  not  identified 
with  any  one  of  them.  It  gives  permanence  and 
power,  it  gives  light  and  support,  to  the  many 
activities  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  but  no  one  of 
these  richest  activities  can  take  its  place. 

As  Christians  we  believe  in  God:  we  believe 
also  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  let  us  boldly  avow  it, 
an  amazing  faith.  We  cast  the  burden  of  our 
lives  upon  Him  Who,  very  man,  has  borne  it  upon 
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earth,  upon  Him  Who  has  fulfilled  by  living,  iv. 
dying,  rising  again,  every  promise  to  Jew  or 
Greek  through  which  the  Father  encouraged  the 
world  to  look  for  redemption  and  consummation : 
upon  Him  Whom  we  confess  in  the  fulness  of  His 
Deity  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  absolute- 
ness of  His  sovereignty  as  our  Lord. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We 
recognise  with  the  deepest  thankfulness  the  debt 
of  reverence  which  we  owe  to  all  Princes  and 
Governors,  to  all  ministers  and  magistrates,  to  all 
teachers  and  spiritual  fathers,  through  whom  God 
is  pleased  to  reveal  His  authority  on  earth.  But 
in  each  of  these  we  see  only  a  faint  and  partial 
reflection  of  that  supreme  glory  which  is  the 
source  of  their  dignity  and  the  ground  of  their 
existence.  For  us  there  is — and  the  confession  is 
able  to  give  its  true  majesty,  its  proper  joy,  its 
lofty  meaning  to  every  office  of  our  daily  duties — 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom  are  all 
things  and  we  through  Him. 


V. 


WHO  WAS  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  HOLT 
GHOST,  BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY,  SUFFERED  UNDER  PONTIUS 
PILATE,  WAS  CRUCIFIED,  DEAD 
AND  BURIED. 


Since  then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  He 
also  Himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same;  that  through 
death  He  might  bring  to  nought  him  that  had  the  poiver  of 

death,  that  is,  the  devil. 

HEB.  ii.  14. 

But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  His 
Son,  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law. 

GAL.  iv.  4. 

And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and 
we  beheld  His  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  from  the 
Father),  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

JOHN  i.  14. 

[He]  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto 
death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross. 

PHIL.  ii.  7,  8. 

We  behold  Him  Who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  He 
should  taste  death  for  every  one. 

HEB.  ii.  9. 


summary  confession  of  our  faith  in  Jesus  v. 
Christ,  whereby  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be 
the  fulfiller  of  all  the  divine  promises  to  mankind, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord,  is  followed  in 
the  Creeds  by  a  more  particular  record  of  His 
work.  This  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first 

describes  the  work  of  His  earthly  Life  :  the  second 
His  work  in  the  world  of  spirits,  crowned  by  that 
coming  to  Judgment  which  is  the  union  of  the  two. 
In  this  lecture  I  propose  to  speak  of  that 
which  the  Creed  teaches  as  to  Christ's  work  on 
earth,  reserving  for  the  next  the  consideration  of 
its  issues  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The 
two  subjects  are  indeed  inseparable :  they  are 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  realities.  Yet  to 
our  apprehension  they  appear  as  cause  and 
effect.  Jesus  Christ,  St  Paul  writes,  became  Phil.  ii.  8  f. 

obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross ; 
wherefore   also    God   highly   exalted  Him.     And 
again  it  is  written   we  see  Him  Who  hath   been  Hebr.  ii.  9. 
made   a  little  lower  than   the  angels,  even  Jesus, 
because  of  the  suffering   of  death,  crowned  with 
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v.  glory  and  honour.  So  He  in  His  humanity 

— Jesus — accomplished  the  true  destiny  of  man, 
and  accomplished  through  suffering  the  destiny 
of  man  fallen. 

We  do  well  therefore  to  consider  by  itself 
Christ's  earthly  life,  to  use  whatever  helps  we  can 
gain  to  give  distinctness  to  events  of  a  distant 
age  and  circumstances  widely  different  from  our 
own.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  danger  in 
this  popular  realism.  We  must  not  rest  in  the 
surface,  nor  let  the  form  obscure  the  idea.  We 
must  take  earnest  heed  lest  that  which  appeals  to 
the  senses  or  to  the  imagination  usurp  the  place 
of  the  spiritual  truth.  If  under  one  aspect 

Christ's  earthly  life  was  a  life  of  humiliation,  we 
must  remember  that  even  in  this  He  manifested 
His  glory  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  that 
the  cloud  which  veiled  it  came  from  man's  weak- 
ness and  man's  unbelief,  that  never  for  one 
moment  did  He  cease  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
Johni.af.  the  Word,  through  Whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  in  Whom  all  things  were  life. 

Bearing  then  this  central  Truth  in  mind  we 
go  on  to  confess  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ... 
Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried. 

In  the  earliest  Creeds  this  article  was  much 
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less  full.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  v. 
every  element  was  combined  in  the  form  of  words 
which  we  habitually  repeat.  For  so  it  is  in  the 
order  of  Providence  that  we  learn  by  slow  ex- 
perience what  points  in  the  one  truth  require  to 
be  emphasised,  what  details  are  fruitful  for  the 
guidance  and  support  of  life.  But  as  the 

record  now  stands  in  a  bold  outline,  which  we  fill 
up  instinctively  from  the  Gospels,  we  feel  at  once 
what  a  solemn  picture  it  gives  us  of  a  human  life, 
of  a  human  life  freely  offered  for  men :  '  Conceived, 
born,  suffered,  crucified,  dead,  buried.'  Each  word 
marks  a  crisis  in  the  sacrifice,  and  helps  us  to 
apprehend  its  completeness.  God  by  the 

working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  united  Himself  with 
man.  The  Word  became  flesh,  and  took  to  Himself 
under  the  conditions  of  human  birth  our  nature 
and  our  lot :  so  Christ  was  '  conceived '  and  '  born.' 
For  Christ  that  lot  of  man  can  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  phrase  '  He  suffered,'  suffered  from  first 
to  last,  even  while  He  grew  in  favour  with  God 
and  man,  as  seeing  the  disharmony  between  '  His 
Father'  and  'His  brethren.'  He  suffered 

and  He  endured  the  cross,  the  uttermost  shame  of 
suffering,  being  made  an  outcast  from  His   own  Gal.  iii.  13. 
people  who  were  by  calling  the  people  of  God: 
'  He  was  crucified.'  In  that  most  terrible 

form  He  bore  the  last  issue  of  sin,  though  He 
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knew  no  sin  :  '  He  died.'  And  he  received 

the  last  tribute  of  love  from  friends  who  had  ceased 
to  hope  :  '  He  was  buried.'  Step  by  step  we 

follow  the  history,  and  as  we  reverently  ponder  it  we 
leam  to  look  to  Christ  as  the  One  Divine  centre 
of  humanity  as  created  :  to  look  to  Him  as  the  Re- 
deemer and  Restorer  of  man  fallen:  we  learn  to  medi- 
tate on  the  Incarnation  in  itself;  and  on  the  sorrows 
by  which  it  was  actually  encompassed.  We 

learn  something  of  the  lesson  of  Christ's  humanity, 
something  of  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
These  are  the  two  main  lessons  of  this  section  of 
our  Creed  which  we  must  seek  to  master. 

The  lesson  of  Christ's  humanity.  Christ  was 
not  only  truly  man,  with  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in 
each  of  which  He  suffered,  by  hunger  and  weari- 
ness and  pain,  by  grief  and  anger,  by  desolation  : 
He  was  also  and  is  perfectly  man,  and  He  was 
and  is  representatively  man. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  dwell  on  the  first 
of  these  statements  that  Christ  was  truly  man. 
This  is  written  plainly  in  the  whole  record  of 
His  work.  But  the  two  latter  thoughts  require 
some  explanation ;  for  we  must  grasp  them  firmly 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  power  and  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel. 

Christ  was  and  is  perfectly  man.  For  us 
humanity  is  broken  up  into  fragments  by  sex, 
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by  race,  by  time,  by  circumstance.  From  the  v. 
beginning  its  endowments  were  not  unequally 
divided  between  man  and  woman,  whose  differences 
are  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  the  whole.  And 
we  can  see  that  countless  nations  and  ages  have 
not  yet  exhausted  the  manifold  capacities  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  under  the  varied  disciplines 
and  inspirations  of  life.  Again  and  again  even  in 
our  own  experience  some  new  flash  of  courage 
or  wisdom  or  patience  or  tenderness  goes  to 
brighten  the  picture  of  man's  completed  and  real 
self.  But  in  Christ  there  are  no  broken 

or  imperfect  lights.  In  Him  everything  which 
is  shewn  to  us  of  right  and  good  and  lovely  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  world  is  gathered  up  once  for 
all.  Nothing  limits  His  humanity,  but  the  limits 
proper  to  humanity  itself.  Whatever  there 

is  in  man  of  strength,  of  justice,  of  wisdom : 
whatever  there  is  in  woman  of  sensibility,  of 
purity,  of  insight,  is  in  Christ  without  the  con- 
ditions which  hinder  among  us  the  development 
of  contrasted  virtues  in  one  person.  Christ 

belongs  peculiarly  to  no  one  people,  to  no  one 
time.  And  conversely,  if  there  be  aught  that  is 
noble  in  the  achievements  or  in  the  aspirations  of 
any  people  or  of  any  time,  it  finds  a  place  in  His 
sympathy  and  strength  from  His  example. 

This  truth  is  at  present  of  vital  importance. 
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v.  There  are  those  even  among  ourselves  who  look  only 
on  the  sterner  side  of  the  Lord's  nature,  and  then 
transfer  to  His  Virgin  Mother,  or  to  Saints,  all  the 
attributes  of  compassion  and  mercy  which  attract 
siri-stricken  souls.  There  are  those  again 

who  lose  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
softer  traits,  and  in  a  selfish  and  fatal  indolence 
forget  the  stirring  claims,  the  awful  Majesty  of  the 
King  and  the  Judge.  And  yet  more  than 

this.  We  are  all  tempted  to  look  to  Christ  as  He 
has  been  recognised  in  some  other  circumstances 
than  our  own,  to  perpetuate  and  to  make  absolute 
a  type  which  has  been  once  hallowed :  forgetting 
that  He  is  revealing  Himself  to  us  now,  shewing 
to  us  under  the  actual  conditions  of  our  present 
life  fresh  gifts  and  energies  and  hopes  of  our 
common  nature  which  He  has  wholly  consecrated, 
and  that  the  test  of  our  faith  is  that  we  dis- 
cern Him  as  He  shews  Himself  not  to  others 
but  to  us. 

Christ,  I  repeat,  was  and  is  perfectly  man :  He 
was  and  is  also  representatively  man.  Seeing 
that  He  unites  in  Himself  all  that  is  truly  manly 
and  truly  womanly,  undisguised  by  the  accidental 
forms  which  belong  to  some  one  country  or  to  some 
one  period,  everyone  can  therefore  find  in  Him  for 

1  Cor.  xv.  his  own  work  llnion  with  tne  eternal.  He  is, 

45.  in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  'the  last  Adam,'  'a 
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life  giving  spirit.'     For  Him,  consciously  or  un-        v. 
consciously,  all  men  were  looking:   to  Him  all 
history  tended:   in   Him   a   higher   life  had  its 
beginning  and  its  pledge.  Ye  shall  see,  John  i.  51. 

He  said  Himself  in  answer  to  the  first  confession 
of  faith,  the  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man. 
And  for  us  the  promise  has  found  accomplishment. 
In  Him  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  broken 
unity  of  earth  and  heaven  has  been  restored ;  in 
Him  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  that  the  earlier 
intercourse  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
worlds  has  been  brought  to  an  absolute  fulfilment. 
Christ  the  Son  of  man  has  bestowed  on  the  race 
the  gifts  which  belonged  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Thus  Christ  is  representatively  man ;  and  it  is 
by  fellowship  with  His  human  nature,  by  taking 
it  to  ourselves  as  He  offers  it,  by  striving,  as  we 
may,  to  win  that  which  in  the  end  we  shall  receive 
freely  from  His  love,  that  we  all  can  obtain 

life.  This  is  what  He  speaks  of  as  '  eating  John  vi. 

53 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drinking  His 

blood,'  making  our  own,  appropriating,  using,  the 
virtue  of  His  humanity  as  He  lived  for  us,  the  virtue 
of  His  humanity  as  He  died  for  us.  In  our- 

selves we  are  weak,  frail,  doomed  to  death.     But 
there  is  a  power  of  eternal  being  within  our  reach, 
which  is  sufficient  for  every  man  and  fitted  for 
w.  H.  F.  5 
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v.  each  man.  Whatever  be  our  capacities  and  en- 
dowments, due,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  our  birth, 
our  years,  our  position,  our  country,  they  may  be 
all  consecrated  through  Him  Who  lived  perfectly, 
Who  lived  representatively,  the  life  of  which  we 
each  live  a  little  fragment.  Whatever  may  be 
our  failures,  our  negligences,  our  ignorances,  they 
John  i.  29.  may  be  all  done  away  in  Him,  Who  bore  the  sin 
of  the  world,  and  took  it  away  by  bearing  it. 

So  we  pass  from  the  lesson  of  Christ's 
humanity  to  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings.  We 
believe  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  man's  destiny 
even  if  he  had  perfectly  followed  the  divine  law. 
The  Passion  was  necessary  for  the  redemption  of 
man  fallen.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  thought 

over.  The  presence  of  evil  amongst  us  and  in  us, 
in  its  manifold  forms  of  suffering  and  selfishness 
and  loss  and  crime,  is  a  reality  which  no  ingenuity 
can  hide  or  dissemble.  Revelation  did  not  cause 
this  terrible  affliction,  but  it  shews  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  essence  of  creation  or  to 
the  essence  of  man.  It  shews  therefore  that 
it  is  remediable :  that  it  can  be  removed  from 
man  without  destroying  his  true  nature,  nay 
rather  that  his  true  nature  is  vindicated  by  the 
removal.  The  idea  of  Christ's  sufferings, 

the  idea  of  redemption,  presupposes  the  idea  of  a 
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Fall.  Such  an  idea  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  v. 
necessary  condition  of  human  hope.  No  view  of 
life  can  be  so  inexpressibly  sad  as  that  which 
denies  the  Fall.  If  evil  belongs  to  man  as  man 
there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  relief  here  or 
hereafter.  Sin,  as  old  poets  say,  will  have  an 
endless  progeny  of  sins.  Misery  will  be  as  the 
shadow  which  we  cast  when  the  sun  is  brightest. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  us  to  drive  out  that 
which  is  part  of  ourselves.  Strict  retribution  is 
the  only  teaching  of  that  invariable  sequence 
which  we  call  law.  But  the  confession  of  our 

belief  in  Christ's  sufferings  takes  us  into  a  new 
sphere.  We  embrace  effectual  forgiveness  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Gospel.  Christ  took  to  Himself 
and  bore  to  the  grave  the  uttermost  burden  of 
sinful  humanity,  and,  Himself  sinless  and  vic- 
torious over  death,  offers  to  men  fellowship  in  the 
fruits  of  His  conquest.  How  His  life  and 

death  avails  with  the  Father  for  us  is  a  question 
which  we  have  no  power  to  answer.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  triumph  of 
divine  love  from  first  to  last,  one  will  of  one  God 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  v. 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord. 

But  while  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings  is 
thus,  from  first  to  last  a  lesson  of  conquering  love,  we 
must  not  forget  that  He  did  conquer  from  first  to 

5—2 
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v.  last  by  suffering.  He  offers  us  in  the  whole  history 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  a  measure  of  our 
need,  a  measure  of  sin.  Our  imagination  is 

too  feeble  to  realise  all  that  that  history  suggests, 
but  our  hearts  cannot  but  be  moved  by  it. 
Those  long  years  of  silent  waiting,  those  long 
nights  of  secret  prayer,  shew  us,  as  we  have  the 
will  to  see,  what  present  human  life  is,  something 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  solemn  than  impetuous 
efforts  of  hasty  enthusiasm  or  bold  conflicts  in  the 
sight  of  men.  We  must  win  and  bring  the 
perfect  offering  of  ourselves  before  we  can  rightly 
do  God's  work.  There  is  that  within  us  which 
must  be  overcome  before  we  can  safely  encounter 
foes  without.  Communion  with  God  in  the  Risen 
Christ  must  be  maintained  by  continuous  effort  if 
we  are  to  do  our  work  as  men. 

All  this  calls  for  sacrifice,  for  sacrifice  of 
will,  of  pleasure,  of  ease,  which  finds  its  motive 
and  its  support  in  Christ's  sufferings.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  look  to  these  and  suppose 
that  we  who  bear  His  name  shall  not  be  made 
partakers  of  His  temptations :  unnatural  to  wish 
that  we  who  claim  the  privilege  of  sons  may  not 
Heb.  v.  8.  be  fashioned  in  obedience,  as  He  was,  by  a 
Father's  discipline. 

We  tremble  perhaps  as   we   use   the   words, 
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conscious  of  our  besetting  weakness,  but  can  the  v. 
teaching  of  our  Creed  mean  less  ?  Is  it  as  an 
idle  form  that  we  trace  day  by  day  the  outline  of 
Christ's  work  on  earth  which  brings  before  us  as 
nothing  else  can  do — if  we  will  but  in  calm 
waiting  allow  it  to  have  its  effect — the  glory  of  Johnxxi. 
life  and  the  solemnity  of  life,  the  double  lesson 
on  which  we  have  dwelt,  the  lesson  of  Christ's 
humanity,  the  lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings :  the 
lesson  of  His  humanity,  by  which  we  learn  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  whereby  all  in  due  measure 
through  sorrow  and  effort,  through  failure  and 
success,  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of 
creation  :  the  lesson  of  His  sufferings,  by  which  we 
learn  the  true  nature  and  inevitable  consequences 
of  sin,  whereby  the  glorious  light  and  glad  hymn 
of  the  Nativity  were  followed  by  the  great  dark- 
ness and  bitter  cry  of  the  Passion  ? 

God  grant  that  we  may  learn  ever  more  and 
more — learn  for  life — these  lessons  which  our  Creed 
teaches  us,  the  lesson  of  Christ's  humanity,  Who 
was  truly,  perfectly,  representatively  man :   the 
lesson  of  Christ's  sufferings,  Who  was  a  propitia-  1  John  ii. 
tion  not  for  our  own  sins  only  but  for  the  whole  * 
world. 

As  yet,  indeed,  man's  destiny  is  not  visibly 
fulfilled:  the  fruits  of  Christ's  victory  are  not 
completely  gathered :  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put 
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v.  under  Him,  but  we  do  see — and  in  this  vision  lies 
the  assurance  of  every  hope — we  do  see  Him  Who 
hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even 
Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour. 


VI. 


HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL;  THE 
THIRD  DAY  HE  ROSE  AGAIN 
FROM  THE  DEAD,  HE  ASCENDED 
INTO  HEAVEN,  AND  SITTETH  ON 
THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  GOD  THE 
FATHER  ALMIGHTY. 


Now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

1  COB.  xv.  20—22. 

We  behold  Him  Who  hatk  been  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  He 
should  taste  death  for  every  man. 

HEBR.  ii.  9. 

Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted  Him,  and  gave  unto 
Him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father. 

PHIL.  ii.  9—11. 

Wherefore  also  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them 
that  draw  near  unto  God  through  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  For  such  a  high  priest  became 
us,  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens. 

HEBR.  vii.  25,  26. 


TN  considering  what  the  Creed  teaches  us  as  to  vi. 
-*-  the  earthly  work  of  the  Lord,  we  noticed  that 
events  which  appear  to  our  eyes  full  of  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  humiliation  may  yet  include  at  the 
same  time  a  divine  glory,  hidden  from  us  because 
we  have  at  present  no  power  to  see  it.  Thus  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  the  betrayal,  of  the 
agony,  of  the  Cross,  looking  at  His  work  accom- 
plished, when  Judas  had  now  gone  out  into  night 
from  the  circle  of  the  twelve,  the  Lord  summed  up 
His  judgment  of  all  in  the  memorable  words 
Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified.  The  glory  was  John  xiii. 

01 

present  in  the  very  shame ;  and  we  can  at  length 
see  it  there.  But  none  the  less  this  glory  is 
presented  to  us  in  our  Creed  in  a  succession  of 
facts  which  correspond  with  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life  of  humiliation.  As  we  confess  our  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ  Who  was  conceived,  born,  suffered, 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried:  we  confess  also 
that  He  descended  into  Hell ;  the  third  day  He 
rose  again  from  the  dead :  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
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vi.       Father  Almighty.  Step  by  step  we  acknow- 

ledge in  these  clauses  Christ's  entrance  into  the 
world  of  spirit,  His  new  Birth  into  the  fulness 
of  a  glorified  human  Life,  His  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  divine  Majesty,  His  present  sovereignty. 
Hebr.  vii.  No  death,  no  limit  closes  any  more  the  energy  of 

1  fi 

an  '  indissoluble  life.' 

But  in  thinking  of  these  truths  we  must  use 
great  caution.  There  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  serious 
danger  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  realism  which 
leads  us  to  dwell  on  the  outside,  the  form,  the 
dress  of  things,  to  the  neglect  of  the  ideas  which 
are  thus  half- veiled  and  half-revealed.  And 

this  danger  besets  us  in  its  gravest  shape  when 
we  endeavour  to  give  distinctness  to  the  unseen 
world.  We  transfer,  and  we  must  transfer,  the 
language  of  earth,  the  imagery  of  succession  in 
time  and  space,  to  an  order  of  being  to  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable.  We 
cannot  properly  employ  such  terms  as  'before'  and 
'after,'  'here'  and  'there,'  of  God  or  of  Spirit. 
All  is,  is  at  once,  is  present,  to  Him ;  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Risen  Lord  seem  to  be  designed 
in  part  to  teach  us  that  though  He  resumed  all 
that  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  He 
was  not  bound  by  the  conditions  which  we  are 
forced  to  connect  with  it. 

While  then  we  are  constrained  to  use  words  of 
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time  and  space,  and  to  speak  of  going  up  and  vi. 
coming  down,  of  present  and  future,  in  regard  to 
the  spirit-world,  and  Christ's  glorified  Life,  we 
must  remember  that  such  language  belongs  to 
our  imperfect  conceptions  as  we  now  are,  and  not 
to  the  realities  themselves :  that  we  must  not  be 
startled  if  it  leads  us  to  difficulties  and  contradic- 
tions :  that  we  must  allow  no  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  eternal  from  the  phenomena 
of  time. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  demand  to  make ; 
and  it  may  seem  to  deprive  us  of  much  which 
brings  joy  and  strength  in  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  earthly  life.  But  indeed  the  gain  is  worth  the 
effort.  If  once  we  can  feel  that  the  imagery  in 
which  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come  are  described 
is  only  imagery,  we  can  dwell  upon  it  with  ever 
increasing  intelligence  and  without  distraction. 
There  is  then  no  monotony  in  eternal  praise,  no 
weariness  in  unbroken  day,  when  praise  is  the 
symbol  of  a  heart  conscious  of  God's  infinite 
goodness,  and  day  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
unclouded  truth.  The  gates  of  pearl  and  the 
streets  of  gold  cease  to  suggest  thoughts  of  costly 
display  and  transitory  splendour.  The  soul  uses 
the  figures  as  helps  to  spiritual  aspiration  and 
welcomes  their  irreconcileable  contrasts  as  warnings 
against  treating  them  as  literal  descriptions  of 
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vi.       that  which  it  has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive.  While  therefore  we  hold 

thankfully  and  faithfully  that  the  facts  of  the 
spiritual  world  must  be  described  in  words  borrowed 
from  the  material  world,  which  answer  to  the 
unseen  realities  but  cannot  express  them,  we  are 
able  to  consider  with  fresh  confidence,  and  not 
altogether  in  vain,  the  eternal  meaning  of  Christ's 
Descent,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Session  in  heaven, 
as  these  facts  are  set  forth  in  our  Creed.  In  our 
confession  that  Christ  descended  into  Hell,  rose 
again,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  we  can  see  perfectness  of  divine 
sympathy  in  every  phase  of  our  existence,  absolute 
ennobling  for  every  human  power,  access  to  the 
divine  Presence  beyond  every  confinement  of  sens- 
ible existence,  assurance  of  final  victory  in  every 
conflict  with  evil. 

He  descended  into  Hell,  that  is,  into  Hades, 

into  the  common  abode  of  departed  spirits  and 

not  into  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

This  clause,  as  we  know,  has  given  occasion  to 

much  misunderstanding  and  superstition.     It  is 

V  not  found  in  the  earliest  Creeds  and  it  is  almost 

•   peculiar  to   the   West.     But  it   is   not  on   this 

account  less  precious  as  part  of  our  heritage.     As 

it  stands  it  completes  our  conception  of  the  Lord's 

death.  To  our  minds  death  is  the  separation  of 
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body  and  soul.  According  to  this  conception  Christ 
in  dying  shared  to  the  full  our  lot.  His  Body  was 
laid  in  the  tomb.  His  soul  passed  into  that  state 
on  which  we  conceive  that  our  souls  shall  enter. 
He  has  won  for  God  and  hallowed  every  condition 
of  human  existence.  We  cannot  be  where  He  has 
not  been.  He  bore  our  nature  as  living :  He  bore 
our  nature  as  dead. 

So  far  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  He 
descended  into  Hell  seems  to  be  clear;  and  it 
carries  light  into  the  tomb.  But  more  than  this 
we  dare  not  say  confidently  on  a  mystery  where 
our  thought  fails  and  Scripture  is  silent.  The 
stirring  pictures  which  early  Christian  fancy  drew 
of  Christ's  entry  into  the  prison-house  of  death  to 
proclaim  His  victory  and  lead  away  the  ancient 
saints  as  partners  of  His  triumph ;  or  again  to 
announce  the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  not  heard 
it,  rest  on  too  precarious  a  foundation  to  claim 
general  acceptance.  We  are  sure  that  the 

fruits  of  Christ's  work  are  made  available  for  every 
man :  we  are  sure  that  He  crowned  every  act 
of  faith  in  patriarch  or  king  or  prophet  or  saint 
with  perfect  joy :  but  how  and  when  we  know  not, 
and,  as  far  as  appears,  we  have  no  faculty  for 
knowing.  Meanwhile  we  cling  to  the  truth 

which  our  Creed  teaches  us.  To  the  old  world,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike — and  it  is  a  fact  too  often 
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vi.  forgotten—'  the  Under  world,'  '  Sheol '  the  place  of 
spirits,  was  a  place  of  dreary  gloom,  of  conscious 
and  oppressive  feebleness.  Even  this  natural  fear 
of  the  heart  Christ  has  lightened.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  fact  of  death,  nothing  in  the  con- 
sequences of  death,  which  Christ  has  not  en- 
dured for  us :  He  was  Juried,  He  descended  into 
Hades,  the  place  of  spirits. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be 

Acts  ii.  si.  holden  of  death :  His  flesh  saw  no  corruption : 
His  soul  was  not  left  in  Hades.  And  we  confess 
that  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 
If  death,  as  I  said,  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  the  Kesurrection  is 
the  most  complete,  nay  the  eternal,  union  of  the 

Eom.  vi.  9.  two.  Being  raised  from  the  dead  Christ  dieth  no 
more.  The  human  life  which  He  had  before 

lived  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  of 
decay  and  dissolution,  was  now  gained  subject  to 
no  change  and  free  from  the  limitations  of  earth. 
At  the  same  time  nothing  was  laid  aside  or  lost 
which  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  our  human  nature. 
The  Risen  Christ  could,  without  derogating  from 
the  perfection  of  His  glorified  manhood,  shew 
Himself  as  believers  had  known  Him  before,  the 
same  in  power  of  quickening  and  teaching,  the  same 
in  sovereign  authority  and  tender  sympathy,  the 
same  in  look  and  voice :  the  same,  and  yet  such 
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that  these  points  of  identity  were  recognised  as  vi. 
signs  of  a  being,  a  love,  a  presence,  unspeakably 
greater,  deeper,  more  universal,  than  could  have 
been  in  any  way  perceived  before  He  had  con- 
quered death.  In  this  way  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  was  a  revelation  to  men  of  that  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 
And  as  we  welcome  it  into  our  soul  it  is  able, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
to  harmonize  life,  to  inspire  life,  to  transform 
life. 

For  as  we  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  we  believe  that  He  bore  from  the  grave  the 
issues,  the  fruits,  not  only  of  His  open  ministry 
and  of  His  final  Passion,  but  also  of  the  unnoticed, 
silent  years  of  obscure  discipline  and  duty,  and 
shewed  these  in  their  spiritual  meaning.  We 
believe,  and  come  to  feel  as  we  look  to  Christ 
Risen,  that  all  the  seemingly  trivial  fragments  of 
life  have  a  unity  for  man  who  shall  die  and  live 
through  death. 

As  we  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
we  believe  that  He  made  plain  to  us  the  realities 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  are,  that  by  laying  open 
the  powers  of  another  order  He  offered  us  strength 
for  effort,  that  by  the  promise  of  His  fellowship 
He  declared  the  worth  of  labour.  We  believe, 
and  come  to  feel  as  we  look  to  Christ  Risen,  that 
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vi.       we  have  a  motive  for  work  prevailing  through  all 
disappointment  and  failure. 

As  we  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
we  believe  that  He  shewed  to  us,  more  directly 
even  than  by  the  Incarnation,  the  union  of  the 
two  worlds,  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  taught 
us  not  to  turn  away  from  earth  that  we  may  find 
heaven,  but  to  behold  in  earth  the  scene  of  a 
veiled  glory.  We  believe,  and  come  to  feel  as  we 

Acts  xvii.   look  to  Christ  Risen,  that  here  and  now  we  live 
and  have  our  being  in  God. 

But  these  lessons  were  not  finished  by  the 
Resurrection.  The  appearances  of  Christ  during 
the  great  forty  days,  however  mysterious,  still  set 
Him  in  connexion  with  particular  places  and 

John  xvi.    times.     It  was  therefore  expedient  that  He  should 
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go  away  in  order  that  His  disciples  might  feel 
Him  near  them  always  and  everywhere.  And  we 
acknowledge  that  this  blessing  has  been  given 
when  we  say  that  He  ascended  into  heaven. 

For,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  not  to  think  of 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  of  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, of  a  going  immeasurably  far  from  us.  It 
is  rather  a  change  of  the  mode  of  existence,  a 
passing  to  God,  of  Whom  we  cannot  say  that  He 
is  '  there '  rather  than  '  here,'  of  Whom  we  all  can 
say  'God  is  with  me,'  and  if  God  then  Christ  Who 
has  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
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When  therefore  we  declare  our  belief  in  Christ's 
Ascension,  we  declare  that  He  has  entered  upon 
the  completeness  of  spiritual  being  without  lessen- 
ing in  any  degree  the  completeness  of  His  hu- 
manity. The  thought  is  one  with  which  we  need 
to  familiarise  ourselves.  We  cannot  indeed  unite 
the  two  sides  of  it  in  one  conception,  but  we  can 
hold  both  firmly  without  allowing  the  one  truth 
to  infringe  upon  the  other.  And  as  we  do  so  we 
shall  see  how  the  Ascension  illuminates  and  crowns 
the  lesson  of  the  Resurrection ;  how  it  brings  home 
to  us  now  all  that  the  Apostles  learnt  by  their 
companionship  with  Christ  their  earthly  Teacher, 
and  with  Christ  their  Risen  Lord. 

By  the  Ascension  all  the  parts  of  life  are 
brought  together  and  shewn  in  the  oneness  of 
their  common  destination. 

By  the  Ascension  Christ  in  His  humanity  is 
brought  close  to  every  one  of  us,  and  the  words 
*  in  Christ,'  the  very  charter  of  our  faith,  gain  a 
present  power. 

By  the  Ascension  we  are  encouraged  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  to  that  which  makes 
all  things  capable  of  consecration. 

We  ponder  these  lessons  of  the  Presence  about 
us  and  in  us  of  the  Ascended  Christ  all  the  days 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  sense  of  our  own 
weakness  becomes  perhaps  more  oppressive  than 

W.  H.  F.  6 
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vi.  before.  Then  it  is  that  the  last  element  in  our 
confession  as  to  Christ's  work  speaks  to  our  hearts. 
He  is  not  only  present  with  us  as  Ascended :  He  is 
active  for  us.  We  believe  that  He  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

These  words  express  under  a  natural  image 
the  three  ideas  of  an  accomplished  work,  of  a 
divine  sovereignty,  and,  by  consequence,  of  an 
efficacious  intercession. 

An  accomplished  work.  The  image  of  Christ's 
Session  is  that  of  perfect  rest,  of  rest  which 
answers  to  the  being  of  God  '  Who  worketh 
hitherto'  without  effort  and  without  failure.  The 
sacrifice  has  been  completed,  but  the  fruits  of  it 
remain  inexhaustible.  The  purification  of  sins  has 
been  made,  but  the  application  of  it  is  for  all  time. 

A  divine  sovereignty.  Priests  stand  in  their 
ministry.  Angels  stand  before  the  throne  or  fall 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Him  Who  reigns  there. 
But  Christ  is  King  as  well  as  Priest,  Son  as  well 
Hebr.  i.  3.  as  servant.  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
sharing  in  the  fulness  of  God's  Majesty,  bearing 
all  things,  bearing  them  to  an  appointed  end,  by 
the  word  of  His  power. 

An  efficacious  intercession.  The  love  of  God 
can  know  no  change.  He  Who  shewed  His  love  in 
living  and  dying  for  us,  loves  no  less  now  when  that 
Life  and  Death  have  passed  into  triumph.  Nay 
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rather,  if  we  dare  to  follow  the  course  of  human       vi. 
feeling,  we  may  think  that  the  joy  of  gathering 
the  fruits  of  toil  adds  intensity  to  love. 

Such  appear  to  be  in  the  briefest  summary, 
the  main  thoughts  which  lie  in  what  our  Creed 
teaches  us  of  Christ's  Life  in  the  world  of  Spirit. 
They  furnish  abundant  material  for  meditation ; 
and  such  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  man, 
throned  in  glory,  are  fitted  to  help  us  in  our 
common  duties.  As  we  ponder  them  they  bring 
His  whole  work  near  to  us,  to  each  one  of  us. 
with  an  immediate  power.  They  fix  our  mind's 
not  on  anything  past  nor  on  anything  future, 
but  on  what  is  now.  They  give  definiteness  to 
the  uttermost  aspirations  of  worship  and  faith. 
They  enable  us  to  acknowledge,  without  turn- 
ing aside  from  any  of  the  saddest  mysteries  of 
earth,  how  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  destiny  of 
man  fallen.  They  enable  us,  so  to  sum  up 

all,  to  enter  little  by  little  into  the  meaning  of 
the  apostolic  words,  to  see  Him  who  hath  been 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour  because  of  the 
suffering  of  death,  that  the  virtue  of  His  redemp- 
tion may  become  available  universally,  that  He 
may  taste  death,  not  for  all  but,  with  a  directly 
personal  application,  for  every  one. 

6—2 


FROM    THENCE   HE   SHALL    COME   TO 
JUDGE  THE  QUICK  AND  THE  DEAD. 


The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father 
with  His  angels ;  and  then  shall  He  render  unto  every  man 

according  to  his  deeds. 

MATT.  xvi.  27. 

But  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all 
the  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory:  and  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations: 
and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  the 
shepherd  separateth  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

MATT.  xxv.  31,  32. 

Wherefore,  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service  loell-pleasing 
to  God  with  reverence  and  awe. 

HEBE.  xii.  28. 

Behold,  He  cometh  with  the  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall 
see  Him,  and  they  which  pierced  Him ;  and  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  shall  mourn  over  Him.  Even  so,  Amen. 

APOC.  i.  7. 


"\/\7"E  have  considered  what  the  Creed  teaches       vn. 

'  *  us  of  the  Lord's  Life  on  earth,  and  of  His 
Life  in  the  spirit-world,  how  He  has  fulfilled  the 
destiny  of  man,  of  man  fallen,  Himself  sinless, 
through  suffering.  But  we  do  not  rest  here.  As 
yet  the  issue  of  His  work  is  not  made  plain.  We 
still  look  for  that  final  revelation  in  which  the 
Life  of  earth  and  the  Life  of  heaven  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  their  unity.  Therefore  we  add  to  our 
belief  in  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Ascension,  the  Session  of  Christ  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  confession  that  from 
thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

No  one  can  study  the  New  Testament  without 
feeling  that  the  thought  of  Christ's  Return  was 
everywhere  present  and  powerful  in  the  first  age. 
In  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles,  the  same  hope  is  the  subject 
of  promise,  of  exhortation,  of  vision ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any  other 
special  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  is  not  only 
affirmed  but  affirmed  in  the  same  language  by 
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vii.       St   Paul   and   St   James,   by   St   Peter  and   St 
John.  The  return  of  Christ  to  judgment 

was  the  subject  on  which  St  Peter  spoke  when  the 
Jewish  multitude  were  astonished  at  the  first  apo- 
stolic miracle  after  the  day  of  Pentecost :  it  was 
the  subject  on  which  St  Paul  spoke  when  he  first 
passed  over  into  Macedonia  and  his  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  preaching  'another  king  than  Cassar.' 
It  seems  to  rise  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  when  they  are  most  deeply  moved  them- 
selves and  when  they  wish  to  move  others  most 
deeply.  It  is  as  they  declare  it  the  sufficient 
motive  for  patience  in  affliction  and  the  end  of 
expectation  in  the  presence  of  triumphant  evil. 

And  more  than  this:  the  hope  of  Christ's 
Return  was  not  only  general  in  the  first  age :  the 
Return  was  looked  for  at  once.  From  Jerusalem 
and  Corinth  the  same  voice  came  that  'the  time 
was  at  hand,'  even  as  when  the  Baptist  heralded 
Christ's  ministry.  The  dawn  of  an  endless  day 
was  held  to  be  already  breaking  after  a  weary 
night ;  and  while  St  Paul  reproved  the  .error 
of  those  at  Thessalonica  who  neglected  the 
certain  duties  of  life  that  they  might,  as  they 
fancied,  watch  better  the  spread  of  the  heavenly 
glory,  he  confirmed  the  truth  which  they  had 
misinterpreted. 

With   us  it  is  far  otherwise.     A  few  enthu- 
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siasts  from  time  to  time  bring  the  thought  of  vn. 
Christ's  Return  into  prominence,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  has  little  influence  upon  our  hearts  and 
minds.  We  have,  I  think,  no  definite  idea  as  to 
what  the  article  of  our  Creed  means  by  which  we 
profess  our  belief  in  it.  We  acknowledge  gene- 
rally, in  a  vague  manner,  that  we  shall  severally 
render  an  account  of  our  doings,  but  we  do  not 
look  beyond  this  either  in  hope  or  fear  to  any 
manifestation  of  judgment  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  to  this  judgment  of  the  world  that 
the  Creed  especially  directs  our  attention.  For 
we  cannot  but  notice  that  in  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  the  earth  where  we  suffer  and  toil  is 
presented  as  the  scene  of  a  universal  revelation  of 
Christ's  sovereignty;  that  He  enters  again  into 
the  conditions  of  human  life;  that  all  men  are 
affected  by  His  coming ;  that  His  coming  is  some- 
thing infinitely  more,  though  it  includes  this,  than 
the  just  retribution  of  individuals. 

In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  has  been  said  that  experience 
has  shewn  that  the  apostolic  expectations  were 
mistaken  :  that  they  looked  in  vain,  however  con- 
fidently, for  Christ's  immediate  Return :  that  we 
must  take  warning  from  their  disappointment 
against  indulging  in  visionary  and  vain  hopes. 
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vn.  I  say  nothing  on  the  general  character  of  such 

rash  conclusions.  I  readily  admit  that  there  may 
have  been  self-willed  believers  in  the  first  age,  as 
there  are  in  all  ages,  who  boldly  determined  how 
Christ  should  return  and  how  He  should  establish 
His  Sovereignty.  So  it  was  before  Christ's  first 
Coming.  Such  men  were  indeed  disappointed ; 
and,  as  we  see  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
they  found  it  hard  to  submit  their  fancies  to  God's 
will.  But  their  errors,  their  mistaken  and  de- 
feated hopes,  alter  nothing  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  counsel.  The  apostles  looked  for  Christ, 
and  Christ  came  most  truly  in  the  life-time  of  St 
John.  He  founded  His  immovable  kingdom.  He 
gathered  before  Him,  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  old  and  new, 
and  passed  sentence  upon  them.  He  judged,  in 
that  shaking  of  earth  and  heaven,  most  truly  and 
most  decisively  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  estab- 
lished fresh  foundations  for  society  and  a  fresh 
standard  of  individual  worth.  The  fall  of 

Jerusalem  was  for  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  an  end  as  complete  as  death.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  spiritual  Church  was  a  beginning  as 
glorious  as  the  Resurrection. 

The  apostles,  I  repeat,  looked  for  Christ's 
coming  in  their  own  generation,  and  Christ  came. 
The  form  of  His  Coming,  His  Coming  to  judgment, 
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at  that  crisis  is  a  lesson  for  all  time.  As  we  study  VH. 
it  we  can  learn  part  at  least  of  the  meaning  of  our 
present  faith,  that  He  shall  come  again.  We  see 
in  that  Coming  the  type  and  the  promise  of  other 
Comings  through  the  long  ages,  till  the  earthly 
life  of  humanity  is  closed.  We  see  in  it  the  signs 
of  a  divine  Presence  which  is  laid  open  in  the 
great  crises  of  social  movement.  We  see  in  it 
the  assurance  that  the  world  is  not  left  unvisited 
by  Him  Who  died  for  it ;  and  we  take  courage  at 
the  sight. 

For  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  Coming  of 
Christ  is  not  one  but  manifold.  /  will  not  leave  John  xiv. 
you  desolate — orphans — He  said  Himself — /  come 
to  you.  The  conviction  that  this  is  so  gives  a 
new  significance  to  the  past  and  to  the  future. 
We  look  back,  and  we  may  without  presumption 
recognise  Comings  of  Christ  in  earlier  centuries 
of  Christendom.  We  look  forward,  and  with 
patient  confidence  we  rest  in  the  knowledge  that 
in  due  time  He  will  shew  His  purpose  and  His 
power  to  those  who  love  Him. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
in  the  fourth  century,  at  the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations  in  the  eighth  century,  at  the 
birth  of  Modern  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
at  the  re-birth  of  the  old  civilisation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Christ  came  as  King  and  Judge. 
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vn.  He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at 

the  time  when  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the 
East,  vindicated  the  supreme  independence  of  the 
Faith,  and  Augustine,  the  champion  of  the  West, 
affirmed  the  world-wide  embrace  of  the  Church. 

He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at 
the  time  when  the  Irish  Columban  offered  to 
the  barbarian  warriors  the  virtues  of  an  unseen 
power  stronger  than  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  our  own 
English  Boniface  sealed  by  a  fearless  death  a  life 
of  victorious  sacrifice. 

He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  the  Italian  Francis  of  Assisi  claimed 
once  more  for  the  poor  their  place  in  the  Church 
beside  emperors  and  popes  and  nobles,  and  taught 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  in  the 
universal  language  of  his  age. 

He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  men  as  far  apart  as  Loyola  and  Philip 
Neri,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Colet  and  Cranmer, 
shewed  in  many  parts  and  with  many  failures  that 
Christ  claims  and  satisfies  the  individual  power 
of  every  man. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  new  thoughts,  new 
principles,  new  estimates  of  things,  entered  into 
the  world,  and  remain  still  to  witness  to  their 
divine  origin.  The  successive  spiritual  revolutions 
were  not  at  once  recognised  or  understood.  Christ 
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moved  among  men  and  they  did  not  know  Him. 
But  meanwhile  believers  were  confessing  their 
faith,  as  we  do,  that  He  should  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead;  and  we  now 
rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  their  faith  was  not  in 
vain  though  it  was  confirmed  in  ways  which  had 
not  been  foreseen. 

The  wider  range  of  our  vision  enables  us  now 
to  recognise  these  manifold  Comings  of  Christ 
already  accomplished,  and  we  may  be  most  thank- 
ful for  such  teaching  of  experience,  but  we  do  not 
rest  in  them.  We  take  the  great  thought  that 
this  world  in  which  we  work,  with  all  its  sorrows 
and  sins,  with  all  its  baffled  hopes  and  unworthy 
ambitions,  is  the  scene  of  a  divine  government. 
We  take  the  thought,  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  Christ  has  not  yet  revealed  the  fulness  of  His 
power  or  uttered  the  last  voice  of  His  judgment. 
We  still  say,  as  we  look  often  with  sad  hearts  on 
what  man  has  made  of  man,  upon  the  terrible  dis- 
proportion between  human  capacities  and  human 
achievements,  that  He  who  lived  for  us  and  died 
for  us  and  ascended  for  us  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  the  confession, 
if  we  enter  into  its  meaning,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
back  trust. 

Perhaps  we  need  the  encouragement  more 
than  we  know.  For  there  are  abundant  signs  of 
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vii.  change  about  us  now.  New  truths  are  spreading 
widely  as  to  the  methods  of  God's  working,  as  to 
our  connexions  one  with  another  and  with  the 
past  and  with  the  future.  Through  these,  as  I 
believe,  Christ  is  coming  to  us,  coming  to  judge  us, 
and  His  Coming  must  bring  with  it  trials  and  (as 
we  think)  losses.  Every  revelation  of  Christ  is 
through  fire,  the  fire  which  refines  by  consuming 
all  that  is  perishable.  It  may  then  be 

that  we,  to  our  bitter  loss,  shall  fail  like  those  of 
earlier  times  to  read  our  lesson  as  it  is  given.  It 
may  be,  the  Spirit  helping  us,  that  we  shall  in 
part  interpret  it  and  use  it  for  our  inspiration  and 
guidance.  It  may  be  at  least  that  we  shall  gain 
a  living  assurance  that  divine  powers  are  working 
about  us,  and  a  divine  purpose  going  forward  to 
its  end,  and  a  divine  judgment  passing  into 
infallible  execution :  a  living  assurance  that  the 
article  of  our  Creed  which  we  are  considering 
is  not  for  the  past  only  or  for  the  future  only,  but 
•  for  the  present  too :  a  living  assurance  that  we 
may  gain  strength  in  the  performance  of  our 
every-day  duties,  in  the  study  of  the  world  about 
us,  from  knowing,  that  Christ  shall  come  again, 
is  coming  again,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
This  aspect  of  Christ's  Coming,  the  trustfiri 
and  reverent  recognition  of  His  manifestations  in 
history  and  in  society,  is  of  the  highest  moment 
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to  us  now.  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  because  it  is  vn. 
often  overlooked.  But  it  does  not  include  the 
whole  view  of  the  truth  of  our  Creed.  The  reality 
and  the  meaning  of  these  Comings  are  clear  to 
faith,  but  like  the  Presence  of  Christ  Himself  they 
are  hidden  from  the  world.  None  but  believers 
saw  the  Risen  Christ  during  the  forty  days :  none 
but  believers  see  Christ  in  the  great  changes  of 
human  affairs.  But  beyond  all  these  pre- 

paratory Comings  there  is  a  day  when  every  eye  Apoc.  i.  7. 
shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him.  In 
that  Coming,  that  Manifestation,  that  Presence, 
the  first  Coming  on  earth  and  the  later  Comings  in 
history  shall  be  shewn  in  their  full  import.  Then 
all  things,  our  actions  and  ourselves,  shall  be  seen 
as  they  are,  seen  by  ourselves  and  seen  by  others. 
Then  the  whole  course  of  life,  the  life  of  creation, 
of  humanity,  of  men,  will  be  laid  open,  and  that 
vision  will  be  a  Judgment  beyond  controversy  and 
beyond  appeal. 

It  is  a  judgment  universal  and  personal.  In 
its  universal  aspect  it  is  the  supreme  declaration 
of  the  truth  that  there  is  an  end,  a  goal  for 
creation,  a  purpose  to  be  fulfilled,  a  will  to  be 
accomplished.  We,  who  see  but  small  fragments 
of  social  movement  which  distract  and  engross  us, 
are  apt  to  regard  history  as  an  aimless  succession 
of  changes.  Such  would  be  the  judgment  which 
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vii.  a  being  of  narrower  faculties  might  form  from 
observing  a  few  days  or  hours  of  our  indi- 
vidual lives.  But  from  time  to  time  revolutions, 
which  are  seen  to  be  the  intelligible  results  of  the 
past,  reveal  the  reality  of  a  law  of  progress  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  By  the  revelation  of  the  final 
Judgment  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  for  mankind 
as  for  men  severally  there  is  an  appointed  close  to 
earthly  work. 

The  Judgment  is  personal  also.  And  in  this 
connexion  we  must  master  the  thought  which  has 
been  expressed  before  that  the  judgment  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  man,  is  the  revelation  of  things  as  they 
are.  His  judgment  does  not  change  the  judged : 
it  simply  shews  them.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  balancing  of 
conflicting  elements  or  a  verdict  upon  a  general 
issue.  The  judgment  of  God  is  the  perfect  mani- 
festation of  truth.  The  punishment  of  God  is  the 
necessary  action  of  the  awakened  conscience.  The 
judgment  is  pronounced  by  the  sinner  himself  and 
he  carries  out  inexorably  his  own  sentence.  In 
our  present  state  a  thousand  veils  hide  from  us 
the  motives,  the  thoughts,  the  conditions  which 
give  their  real  character  to  men  and  the  con- 
duct of  men.  We  judge  of  others  by  what  we  can 
see  in  them :  and,  what  is  more  perilous  still,  we 
are  tempted  to  judge  of  ourselves  by  what  others 
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can  see  in  us.  But  in  the  perfect  light  of  Christ's  vn. 
Presence  everything  will  be  made  clear  in  its 
essential  nature,  the  opportunity  which  we  threw 
away,  and  knew  that  we  threw  away,  with  its 
uncalculated  potency  of  blessing,  the  temptation 
which  we  courted  in  the  waywardness  of  selfish 
strength,  the  stream  of  consequence  which  has 
flowed  from  our  example,  the  harvest  which 
others  have  gathered  from  our  sowing. 

We  know  our  own  hearts  imperfectly ;  but  is 
there  one  of  us  whom  the  thought  of  this  revela- 
tion does  not  fill  with  contrition  ? 

Our  imaginations  are  dull ;  but  is  there  one 
of  us  who  can  imagine  keener  suffering  than  to 
see  the  glory  for  which  we  were  made  and  feel 
that  we  have  sacrificed  our  birthright  ? 

How  this  last  Coming  of  Christ  to  judgment 
shall  be  accomplished,  which  reveals  the  world  to 
itself,  we  know  not  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate. 
But  for  each  one  of  us  death  is  its  symbol.  For 
each  one  of  us  that  solemn  coming,  which  seals 
our  earthly  work,  is  in  a  most  real  sense  the 
vision  of  God,  instantaneous  and  age-long,  the 
vision  in  His  light  of  ourselves. 

So  it  is  then,  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said, 
that  we  confess  our  belief  that  Christ  shall  come 
again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead :  Ave 
W.  H.  F.  7 
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believe  that  He  will  come  socially  in  the  secret 
spiritual  forces  which  mould  kingdoms  and 
churches,  and  at  last  with  open  majesty;  we 
believe  that  He  will  come  personally  in  those 
inner  flashes  which  shew  us  for  a  moment  the 
very  truth  of  things,  and  at  last  in  that  supreme 
hour  when  He  will  take  account  of  our  finished 
service.  And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  confession 
we  know  that  it  answers  to  the  noblest  ideal  of 
life.  It  declares  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the 
course  of  history  and  in  the  possibilities  of  our  little 
parts :  that  we  may  look  in  both  for  intelligible 
tokens  of  the  divine  will :  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  end  when  the  full  work  of  the 
Saviour  shall  be  indicated  on  the  scene  of  His 
sufferings:  that  even  now  we  are  charged  and 
enabled  to  find  an  eternal  element  underlying  the 
commonest  occupations,  something  which  we 
shall  once  see  as  it  appears  to  Him  Whose  we  are 
and  Whom  we  serve. 

Our  eyes  are  dim  and  our  hearts  are  cold. 
We  fancy  that  that  is  far  off  which  is  about  our 
feet.  We  treat  as  a  thought  almost  indifferent 
that  which  is  a  revelation  of  the  issues  of  life. 
This  article  of  our  Creed  helps  us  to  see  things 
more  justly  and  to  cherish  greater  hopes.  An  eld 
Gentile  writer  said,  feeling  after  the  truth,  'All 
things  are  full  of  gods ' :  we  know  that  '  all  things 
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are  full  of  God,'  and  that  His  Presence  shall  here-       vn. 
after  be  made  clear,  clear  in  the  world  at  large, 
clear  in  our  own  souls,  clear  with  the  manifesta- 
tion   of    perfect    righteousness     arid    with     the 
consequence  of  inevitable  retribution  : 

For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  with  His  angels,  and  then  He  shall 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  doing. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you — the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  follow  have,  I  believe,  a  most  certain 
application  to  ourselves — There  be  some  of  them 
that  stand  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom. 


7—2 


VIII. 
7  BELIEVE  IN  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


The  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you. 

ST  JOHN  xiv.  26. 

But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  bear  witness  of  Me. 

ST  JOHN  xv.  26. 

Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth :  for  He  shall  not  speak  from 
Himself;  but  what  things  soever  He  shall  hear,  these  shall 
He  speak:  and  He  shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that 
are  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  Me :  for  He  shall  take  of 
mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  whatsoever 
the  Father  hath  are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  He  taketh 
of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you. 

ST  JOHN  xvi.  13 — 15. 

And  in  like  manner  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity: 
for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought',  but  the  Spirit 
Himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered ;  and  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession 
for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

ROM.  viii.  26,  27. 
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We  have  declared  our  belief  in  God,  the 
Father,  the  Ruler  and  the  Maker  of  all  things ; 
and  in  His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who 
by  taking  man's  nature  upon  Him  has  re-united 
man  to  God  and  fulfilled  potentially  the  destiny 
of  creation.  As  following  on  this  we  declare  our 
belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  so  complete  the 
confession  of  our  faith  in  God,  our  Maker,  Re- 
deemer, Sanctifier,  One  God. 

In  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Creed  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  in  its 
typical  forms,  in  relation  to  the  society  and  to  the 
individual,  and  in  its  final  issue.  Because 

we  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  a  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  a  Church  visible  and  invisible, 
reaching  through  all  time  and  to  all  rational 
beings.  We  believe  that  there  is  for  each 

one  of  us  a  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  possibility,  that  is,  of  the  vision 
of  God  and  the  preservation  of  all  that  we  truly 
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are.  We  believe  that  there  is  beyond  all 

the  shows  and  shadows  of  time,  all  the  changes 
which  make  up  earthly  life,  a  life  eternal,  a  life 
in  the  open  Presence  of  God,  a  life  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

These  special  articles  of  our  faith  we  must 
reserve  for  later  consideration.  I  wish  now  to 
notice  some  of  the  thoughts  which  are  suggested 
by  the  general  confession  :  /  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  confession  is  indeed  the  con- 

fession of  a  truth  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
Christian  Creed.  We  are  all  now  living  under 
that  dispensation  which  is  essentially  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit.  Our  whole  attitude  towards 
the  facts  of  life  is  determined  by  the  devout  con- 
viction with  which  we  hold  it. 

The  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  I  say,  charac- 
teristic of  our  Christian  Creed.  The  Spirit  of  God 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  symbol  of 
the  divine  energy.  He  is  not  yet  made  known 
as  a  distinct  Person  with  Whom  man  can  hold 
communion,  though  the  scope  of  the  energy  fore- 
shadows the  nature  of  the  Person.  This 
Spirit  it  was  which  brooded  over  chaos  at  the 
Creation:  this  it  was  which  was  breathed  into 
Adam  when  he  became  a  living  soul :  this  it  was 
by  which  Moses  and  Joshua  led  the  people  of 
Israel  into  the  promised  land:  this  it  was  by 
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which  judges  wrought  deliverance,  kings  reigned,      vin. 
prophets  spoke.     Order,  life,  guidance,  truth  came 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  as  yet  He  was 

not  specially  revealed  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Holi- 
ness was  seen  as  the  attribute  of  a  Divine  Ruler 
and  not  as  the  essence  of  a  Divine  Sanctifier. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  declared  Himself  as  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;  but  in  the  language  of  St  John 

the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because   Jesus   was  John  vii. 

39 
not  yet  glorified.     The  Spirit  was  in  the  fulness 

of  the  Divine  Nature,  but  not  in  that  personal 
relation  with  the  Church  and  with  the  believer 
which  followed  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  gradual.  That  which  is  pro- 
mised in  the  Gospels  becomes  fact  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  At  the  Incarnation,  the  Baptism, 
the  Temptation,  the  Spirit  Who  was  active  at 
the  Creation  of  man  was  revealed  as  active  at  his 
new  creation.  But  it  was  not  till  the  full  conse- 
quences of  sin  had  been  borne,  and  death  had 
been  conquered,  and  humanity  had  been  raised  in 
the  Son  of  man  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  the 
rushing  wind  and  fiery  tongues  told  outwardly,  at 
the  festival  of  the  gathered  harvest,  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  the  Father.  Then 
first,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  finished  work  and  in 
Christ's  name,  God  took  up  His  dwelling,  if  I  may 
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so  speak,  not  in  the  flesh  only  but  in  men.  The 
primaeval  curse  of  Babel  was  reversed  in  the 
freedom  of  spiritual  utterance ;  and  Galilsean 
peasants  proclaimed  intelligibly  to  the  collected 
nations  a  universal  Gospel.  This  descent, 

this  incorporation,  of  the  Spirit  was  in  some  sense, 
a  second  Divine  Nativity,  the  birth  of  the  Church, 
'  Christ's  Body,'  the  beginning  of  the  order  under 
which  we  live,  the  manifestation  of  that  Power 
which  is  around  us  and  in  us,  in  Whose  help  alone 
lies  all  our  strength,  in  Whose  presence  alone  lies 
all  our  safety.  Under  this  aspect  the  book  of  the 
Acts  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  typical 
record  of  His  action.  There  we  see  how,  at  each 
stage  in  the  building  of  the  Church,  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Spirit  rules  the  conduct  of  its 
earthly  founders.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  shewed 
to  St  Philip,  to  St  Peter,  to  St  Paul  the  widening 
limits  of  their  teaching,  and  in  some  cases  the 
very  details  of  their  fortunes. 

The  veil  which  was  thus  raised  for  a  brief 
space  from  the  processes  of  life  in  the  growth  of 
the  Church  of  God  has  now  again  fallen  over  them. 
We  can  no  longer  infallibly  interpret  the  method 
in  which  the  Spirit  works,  but  we  rest  in  the 
assurance  that  He  is  working.  We  look  back  to 
the  first  Christian  Pentecost  and  know  that  we 
enjoy  a  special  manifestation  of  His  Being  which 
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was   not  made   in  times  of  old.  As  we      vm. 

acknowledge  the  blessing  we  see  how  the  whole 
cycle  of  man's  knowledge  of  God  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  how  the  fruits  of  God's  love  are 
brought  into  the  life  of  men.  We  see  how 

God  has  been  pleased  to  make  Himself  known 
successively  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in 
revelations  which  correspond  with  the  progress  of 
His  people,  and  no  less,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
with  the  mysteries  of  His  own  Being.  We 

see  how  the  results  of  the  Incarnation  are  realised 
in  the  Church,  and  in  men,  by  the  abiding 
ministry  of  the  Paraclete. 

For  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  sent  in 
Christ's  name.  This  truth  is  vital  for  the  under- 
standing of  our  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Even  as 
Christ  came  in  His  Father's  name,  working  by  John  xiv. 

n/» 

His  power  and  therein  revealing  His  character,  so 
the  Spirit  comes  in  Christ's  name,  making  known 
through  the  ages,  as  the  experience  of  men  grows 
richer  and  their  powers  gain  strength  by  dis- 
cipline, the  infinite  truths  of  the  Incarnation 
which  Christ's  '  name '  embodies.  The  dis- 

pensation of  the  Spirit  is,  in  other  words,  the 
revelation  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  man.  The  promise  is  for  us  and  for  all  time. 
The  assurance  of  the  promise  is  the  living  hope  of 
the  Church  ;  and  human  history,  the  history  of 
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vin.  each  soul  and  the  history  of  all  nations,  furnishes 
the  element  through  which  the  Spirit  reveals 
Him. 

The  Spirit  of  truth,  Christ  Himself  said, 
shall  take  of  mine  and  declare  it  unto  you ;  and 
again,  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are 
mine.  So  He  declares  to  us  the  method  and  the 
end  of  that  order  under  which  we  live.  Little  by 
little  the  Spirit  is  bringing  home  the  uttermost 
realities  of  being,  bringing  home,  that  is,  Christ 
and  the  things  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  all 
men.  He  is  bringing  to  light  new  truths 

which  may  minister  to  the  knowledge  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Truth.  He  is  ever  fashioning  for  our 
use,  as  we  gain  power  to  use  them,  new  forms  of 
thought,  new  modes  of  worship,  new  spheres  of 
action.  There  can  be  no  stationariness  where  He 
is  present. 

Little  by  little  He  is  giving  through  manifold 
discipline  perfectness  to  the  individual  and  unity 
to  the  Church.  He  is  enabling  us  to  see  through 
the  spontaneous  aspirations  of  men  fresh  depths  of 
promise  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  if  our  hearts 
are  moved  when  statesmen  or  students  speak  with 
glowing  hope  of  the  coming  union  of  nations,  of 
the  progress  of  society,  of  the  glory  of  creation, 
where  shall  we  find  a  solid  basis  for  their  brilliant 
structures,  except  in  the  work  of  Christ,  in  the 
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Person  of  Christ,  which  the  Spirit  interprets  to      vm. 
us  ?  The  noblest  speculations  of  men  who 

have  not  the  Faith  are  thus  unconscious  prophecies 
of  which  the  Spirit  foreshews  the  fulfilment :  stir- 
ring calls  to  us  to  make  clearer  the  power  of  that 
which  we  have  received  :  pledges  that  something 
is  given  us  to  do  that  the  counsel  of  God  may  be 
more  fully  known. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is,  I  repeat,  the 
revelation  of  Christ.  And  how  do  we  stand 
towards  it  ?  We  often  think,  I  fancy,  as  we  linger 
over  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  that  if  God  shewed 
Himself  to  us,  as  to  patriarchs  and  lawgivers  of 
old ;  if  Christ  taught  in  our  streets,  as  He  taught 
in  Nazareth  or  Capernaum ;  we  should  penetrate 
through  every  disguise  in  which  the  Divine  form 
was  shrouded  and  welcome  the  words  of  life  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  complete  devotion.  We  forget 
that  the  power  to  see  God  and  to  hear  Him  be- 
longs by  an  inalienable  gift  to  the  soul  which  loves 
Him.  Meanwhile  God  is  reasoning  with  us 

with  a  voice  as  clear  as  that  which  sounded  in  the 
still  evening  through  the  trees  of  Eden.  One  is 
standing  over  us — over  each  one  of  us — with  love 
as  watchful  as  that  of  Jesus  in  the  home  at 
Bethany.  But  too  swiftly  the  unbidden  voice 
dies  away  in  our  hearts :  the  startling  conscious- 
ness is  lost ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are  alone. 
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viu.  We  often  think,  again,  that  if  we  had  received 

any  direct  promise,  any  clear  charge,  from  God, 
like  Abraham,  or  David,  or  Peter,  we  should  be 
ready  to  go  forth  as  wanderers,  as  leaders,  as 
martyrs,  strong  in  the  might  of  that  eternal  assur- 
ance, of  that  irrevocable  commission,  strong  in 
spite  of  loneliness,  strong  in  spite  of  the  burden  of 
besetting  sin,  strong  in  spite  of  the  remembrance 
of  past  faithlessness.  In  all  this  we  vainly 

wish  for  the  signs  of  another  age  now  at  length 
made  luminous ;  and  we  forget  that  the  seal  of  the 
Spirit  is  on  our  foreheads,  and  that  we  have  only 
to  claim  our  heritage  and  go  forth  to  share  in  a 
John  xvi.  victory  which  has  been  already  won. 

The  inspiration,  the  personal  call,  the  personal 
consecration  are  all  for  us  if  we  hold  fast  our 
Faith. 

/  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  is  able 
to  make  the  confession  stands  as  a  listener  to  a 
divine  message.  For  him  there  is  a  meaning, 
however  little  he  may  yet  be  able  to  grasp  it, 
in  the  sequences  of  natural  law,  in  the  confused 
conflicts  of  empires,  in  the  distresses  and  anxieties 
and  sordid  cares  of  society.  In  the  confi- 

dence of  his  faith  he  will  not  close  the  least 
avenue  through  which  one  word  of  God  may  come 
to  him.  In  the  vigour  of  his  hope  he  will  bear 
the  season  of  silence  when  searching  finds  no 
answer.  In  the  breadth  of  his  love  he  will  wel- 
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come  as  fellow-helpers  those  who  serve  uncon- 
sciously the  creed  which  they  deny. 

/  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  is  able  to 
make  the  confession  has  found  a  divine  Friend. 
For  him  the  Spirit  is  not  an  influence,  an  energy, 
of  One  far  off,  but  a  present  Comforter  Whom 
Christ  has  sent  to  fulfil  His  work,  a  present 
Guide  ready  to  lead  him  into  all  the  Truth,  a 
present  Advocate  waiting  to  gain  acceptance  for 
the  deep  sighings  of  the  heart  before  the  throne  of 
God.  So  it  is  that  Scripture  speaks  of  His 

relation  to  us:  so  it  is  that  we  can  understand 
how  His  Presence  among  men  is  dependent  on  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  human  nature  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father. 

/  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who  is  able 
to  make  the  confession  recognises  the  action  of 
One  who  is  moulding  his  single  life.  Each  be- 
liever is  himself  a  temple  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Master's  dwelling.  The  same  Spirit  who  shapes 
the  course  of  the  whole  world  hallows  the  soul 
which  is  offered  to  him  for  a  divine  use.  The 

Christian  believer  is  in  one  sense  alone  with  God, 
and  God  alone  with  him.  He  has  a  work  to  do, 
definite,  individual,  eternal,  through  the  ordinary 
duties  and  occupations  and  trials  of  common  busi- 
ness; and  this  the  Spirit  sent  in  Christ's  name, 
bringing  to  him  the  virtue  of  Christ's  humanity, 
will  help  him  to  perfect. 
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vin.  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Life  is  indeed 

full  of  mysteries  to  which  we  can  give  no  interpre- 
tation, of  griefs  to  which  we  can  gain  no  present 
remedy.  I  have  no  will  to  extenuate  them.  Nay 
rather  we  must  feel  them  deeply  if  we  are  to 
know  God;  and  then  the  faith  in  the  personal 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  complement  of  the 
Incarnation — is  sufficient  for  our  needs.  The 

prayer  of  the  warrior  of  old  time  bewildered  by 
the  darkness  was :  '  Give  light  and  let  me  die.' 
We  can  say :  '  Help  us  to  live  and  the  light  will 
come,'  come  through  life  itself. 

So  may  we  cherish  each  impulse  towards  good 
as  the  direct  inspiration  of  God  which  bears  with 
it  the  assurance  of  its  accomplishment.  So 

may  we  watch  the  signs  of  an  unseen  power 
moulding  us  by  gentlest  influences  to  the  pattern 
of  a  divine  likeness.  So  may  we  have  our 

eyes  opened  to  see  a  heavenly  order  slowly  fulfilled 
about  us.  In  that  conviction,  in  that  ex- 

perience, in  that  vision,  we  shall  work  on  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  each  effort  is  blessed  by 
Him  who  inspired  it.  Each  age,  each  heart,  has 
its  own  questionings,  but  Christ's  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  every  age  and  to  every  heart :  they  can 
never  want  their  accomplishment :  The  Paraclete 
even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things. 


IX. 


THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC   CHURCH:    THE 
COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 


W.  H.  F. 


Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

MATT,  xviii.  20. 

This  is  that  which  hath  been  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel; 

And  it  shall  be  in  the  last  days,  saith  God, 
I  will  pour  forth  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh: 
And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
And  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
And  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams. 

ACTS  ii.  16  f. 

He  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  His  feet,  and 
gave  Him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is 
His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  nlleth  all  in  all. 

EPH.  i.  22  f. 

So  then  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but  ye 
are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Christ  Jesus  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone ; 
in  whom  each  several  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord;  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded 
together  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit. 

EPH.  ii.  19  ff. 


TT7"E  have  seen  that  the  general  expression  of      ix. 

our  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  the  Advocate  sent  by  the  Father  in  Christ's 
name,  to  bring  home  to  us  ever  more  and  more  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation,  is  denned  in 
detail  by  a  confession  of  our  belief  in  His  action 
on  the  whole  Christian  Body  and  upon  individual 
Christians.  Because  we  believe  in  the  Holy 

Ghost,  because  we  throw  ourselves  with  complete 
trust  upon  the  efficacy  of  His  divine  influence,  of 
His  invisible  Presence,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
society  in  which  it  finds  embodiment.  We 

believe  that  there  are  men  in  whom  it  finds  due 
scope  for  its  working.  We  believe  that 

there  is  a  life,  a  life  eternal,  which  corresponds 
with  the  fulness  of  its  energy.  We  have 

then  to  notice  now  the  first  of  these  three  articles 
of  our  faith.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  a  Communion  of  Saints :  or,  in 
other  words,  a  Body  of  Christ  seen  and  unseen, 
by  which  the  Truth  is  on  the  one  side  presented 
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ix.  outwardly  before  the  world  and  on  the  other 
brought  home  with  concentrated  power  to  the 
souls  of  believers.  We  believe  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  We  do  not  say,  you  will 
observe,  that  we  believe  in  it  as  we  believe  in  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead.  We  do  not  say  that  we 
believe  it  as  speaking  with  a  clear,  authoritative 
voice.  We  say  that  we  believe  in  the  reality  of 
its  existence ;  we  believe,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances, that  it  is.  This  conviction  is  a  work 
of  faith.  It  must  be  so.  We  see  the  many 
separate  Churches :  we  mourn  over  the  grievous 
failures  and  sins  of  Christians,  over  our  own 
failures  and  sins:  we  acknowledge  in  this  Com- 
munion and  in  that  the  declaration  and  the  power 
of  some  part  of  the  universal  Gospel.  All  this  is 
matter  of  experience,  of  sight.  But  beyond  this 
separation,  this  imperfection,  this  fragmentariness, 
we  believe,  though  we  cannot  see,  that  there  is  a 
Church,  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  the  Body  of  Christ, 
through  which  He  is  slowly  revealing  Himself  in 
many  parts  and  advancing  to  a  complete  sove- 
reignty over  the  world.  This  is  what  our 
Creed  teaches  us  to  believe.  And  as  we  hold  the 
belief  more  firmly,  as  we  come  to  understand 
better  the  promises  which  the  confession  carries 
with  it,  our  separate  labours  will  be  made  more 
hopeful,  more  humble  and  more  intense. 
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We  believe,  I  say,  that  there  is  one  Church,  ix. 
the  Body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head.  If  we 
look  only  at  the  outside  of  things  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  bold  avowal.  The  words  have  been 
repeated  for  more  than  1500  years,  and  that 
whole  interval  is  darkened  by  the  record  of  corrup- 
tions and  revolutions,  of  schisms  and  heresies. 
The  words  are  repeated  now  by  different  societies 
throughout  the  world  which  refuse  to  one  another 
the  visible  symbols  of  fellowship.  Can  we  then — 
let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question  plainly — can  we 
profess  our  belief  that  there  is  one  Church  when 
we  recall  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  as  we 
must  do  in  sorrow  of  heart  ?  One  Church  when 
rival  bodies  challenge  our  allegiance  and  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte  ?  one  Church 
when  a  death-like  torpor  has  fallen  over  the  East, 
and  the  farthest  West  is  too  often  hurried  away  by 
a  wild  fanaticism  ?  One  Church  when  each  noblest 
Communion  is  itself  broken  into  parties  eager  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  their  inheritance  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  own  opinions  ?  one  Church 
when  on  this  side  and  on  that  we  are  answered  by 
anathema  if  we  bear  the  greeting  of  peace  ?  Yes, 
I  believe  that  there  is  one  Church  though  I  can- 
not see  its  unity,  in  spite  of  lethargy  and  unchas- 
tened  zeal,  in  spite  of  the  private  creeds  and  reck- 
less judgments  which  seem  to  separate  what  God 
has  joined  together. 
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ix.  In  this  respect  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  no  new 

thing.  There  never  was  an  epoch  since  the 
Church  spread  beyond  Jerusalem  when  the  'one 
Body  of  Christ '  was  one  in  visible  uniformity  or 
even  one  in  perfect  sympathy.  Time  has  indeed 
hardened  and  multiplied  the  differences  between 
the  several  parts  into  which  the  Church  is  divided ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  trace  alreadyin  the  apostolic  age 
the  essential  features  of  those  divisions  over  which 
we  grieve.  And  if  we  look  forward  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  great  promise  which  gladdens  the 
future,  it  is  not  that  there  shall  ever  be,  as  we 
wrongly  read,  'one  fold,'  one  outward  society  of 
Christians  gathered  in  one  outward  form,  but, 
what  answers  more  truly  to  present  experience 

John  x.  16.  and  reasonable  hope,  one  flock  and  one  shepherd. 

And  in  the  meantime,  let  us  rate  the  differences 
of  Christians  as  highly  as  we  will,  there  yet 
remains  a  common  faith  in  the  presence  of  which 
they  are  almost  as  nothing.  He  who  believes,  to 
take  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  message  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
he  who  is  baptized  into  Him,  he  who  rejoices 
though  trembling  in  the  pledge  of  a  glorified 
humanity,  is  divided  from  the  world  without  by 
an  interval  as  wide  as  that  between  life  and  death. 

Eph.ix.  4,  In  this  one  faith,  one  baptism... one  hope  of  our 
calling,  lies  a  universal  fellowship  of  believers, 
the  symbol  and  the  earnest  of  the  brotherhood  of 
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men,  the  single  truth  which  taken  alone  distin-       ix. 
guishes  for  ever  Christian  from  ancient  thought. 
Looking  then  to  this  trust  in  a  common  redemp- 
tion, let  us  hold  fast  our  belief  in  one  Church,  in 
one   Body  of  Christ  knit  together  by  the  rites 
which  He  Himself  appointed,  one  in  virtue  of  the 
One  Spirit  Who  guides  each  member  severally  as 
He  will,  of  the  One  Saviour  Who  fulfils  Himself  in 
many  ways,  of  the  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  Eph.  iv.  6. 
Who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all. 

But  Faith  does  not  rest  here :  it  holds  a 
second  paradox.  We  believe  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  also  in  its  holiness.  We 
believe  this  again  notwithstanding  the  sad  witness 
of  sight.  The  weaknesses  and  the  crimes  of 
Christians  are  a  commonplace  of  our  enemies. 
We  can  have  no  desire  to  excuse  them.  But 
these  individual  failures  do  not  alter  the  character, 
the  testimony  of  the  body.  Te  are  clean,  John  xiii. 

the  Lord  said  to  the  twelve  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passion,  but  not  all:  they  were  holy  taken 
together  though  Judas  was  among  them.  And 
the  Church  as  a  society  asserts  unfalteringly  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  though  the  message  may 
often  be  the  condemnation  of  those  who  bear  it. 
The  ideal  is  firmly  held  forth  through  all  disasters. 
And  this  maintenance  of  a  great  faith  is  a  power 
of  life.  We  read  that  when  Home  had  received 
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the  heaviest  defeat  in  her  long  history,  the  citizens 
went  forth  in  a  body  to  meet  the  conquered 
general  and  thanked  him  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  That  spirit  was 
the  life  of  the  old  republic.  And  the  Christian 
Church,  wearied  and  betrayed  by  men,  does  not 
despair  of  humanity.  By  that  spirit  she  vindicates 
her  life.  She  offers  to  all  without  reserve  and 
without  doubt  the  calling  to  holiness  and  the 
assurance  that  the  call  can  be  obeyed. 

Nor  has  the  call  ever  been  wholly  without 
effect.  To  those  who  look  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face the  darkest  times  furnish  examples  of  conse- 
crated lives  which  visibly  embody  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  We  have  all  known  such :  these 
openly  shew  forth  what  the  will  of  God  is,  and 
present  the  first-fruits  of  its  fulfilment.  They  are 
felt  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  temper  and 
of  the  power  of  the  Faith.  They  exhibit  what  is 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  society,  and  they  recog- 
nise their  dependence  upon  its  institution. 

Thus  the  Church  is  holy  in  regard  to  its  un- 
changing spirit:  holy  in  regard  'to  those  who 
realise  its  conception.  It  is  holy  also  in  regard  to 
its  institutions.  One  thought  runs  through  all  the 
services  not  only  of  our  own  Communion  but,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  of  all  Christian  Communions, 
even  that  of  the  devotion,  the  transfiguration  of 
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life.  However  true  it  may  be  that  we  fail  to  ix. 
enter  consciously  into  the  meaning  of  all  the  rites 
in  which  we  share,  their  testimony  is  not  al- 
together lost.  No  one  can  fail  to  feel  upon 
reflection  how  the  two  Sacraments  speak  of  death 
and  life  through  death,  of  life  given  and  life 
received  again.  And  even  before  we  realise  their 
power  by  thought,  they  create  by  their  very 
existence  a  kind  of  spiritual  atmosphere  about  us 
which  is  independent  of  ourselves.  They  constrain 
us  to  consider  our  destiny,  to  look  beyond  earth, 
to  acknowledge  that  we  too  have  that  which  must 
be  brought  to  the  presence  of  God. 

Grateful  therefore  for  these  blessings,  for  the 
unceasing  voice  of  a  heavenward  calling,  for  the 
encouragement  of  Christian  lives,  for  the  encom- 
passing influence  of  Christian  services,  we  can 
confess,  without  dissembling  the  evils  about  us 
and  in  us,  that  we  believe  in  a  Holy  Church. 

One  other  title  still  remains ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  Church  is  one  in  spite  of  its 
outward  divisions ;  if  we  believe  that  it  is  holy  in 
spite  of  its  manifest  stains  and  imperfection ;  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  understand  why  we  confess 
that  it  is  catholic,  universal.  The  title  was  not 
given  to  the  Church  in  the  Western  Creed  till  the 
fourth  century ;  and  it  is  itself  the  monument  of 
a  long  conflict.  The  word  does  not  express 
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simply,  as  we  commonly  understand  it,  the 
universality  of  the  extension  of  the  Church :  it 
affirms  also  the  universality  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  The  real  sign  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Christian  society  is  not  that  it  spreads 
everywhere  but  that  it  embraces  the  whole  truth. 
This  is  the  sure  pledge  of  the  Church's  dominion. 
The  Catholic  Church  welcomes  joyfully  and 
ministers  openly  every  treasure  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  her  children. 

The  word  '  Catholic '  is,  I  have  said,  the 
monument  of  a  long  conflict.  In  the  first  age 
there  were  some  who  shrank  from  the  teaching  of 
St  Paul ;  others  who  received  St  Paul  only : 
some  who  cast  aside  the  Old  Testament ;  others 
who  found  in  it  the  complete  record  of  revela- 
tion. Slowly  and  certainly  the  elements  of 
truth  which  were  disguised  in  these  conflicting 
and  fragmentary  views  were  reduced  to  harmony. 
Slowly  and  certainly  the  full  collection  of  pro- 
phetic and  apostolic  Scriptures  was  brought 
perfectly  together,  and  the  same  epoch  saw  a 
Catholic  Bible  and  a  Catholic  Church. 

From  that  time  these  two  ideas,  these  two 
facts,  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  Christendom. 
The  one— the  Catholic  Bible— furnishes  the  test 
of  apostolicity  for  all  doctrines:  the  other — the 
Catholic  Church— adds  the  materials  of  life  for 
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their    embodiment.     Both    include    elements   of       ix. 
contrast  and  therefore  of  progress.  Because 

the  Bible  is  Catholic,  because  it  includes  the 
complementary  aspects  of  the  Faith,  it  is  possible 
to  construct  out  of  it  partial  schemes  which 
first  become  perilous  when  they  are  treated  as 
complete.  Because  the  Church  is  Catholic, 

because,  that  is,  the  whole  sum  of  divine  truth, 
the  whole  sum  of  all  truth,  is  its  heritage,  it  has 
always  some  fresh  message  to  deliver.  It  offers 
to  each  age,  to  each  nation,  to  each  person,  what 
each  needs  most,  and  grows  stronger  as  they  accept 
and  employ  its  gifts.  For  us  in  our  day 

our  belief  in  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  is  the 
assurance  of  its  growth,  the  assurance  that  its 
compass  is  as  wide  as  the  Bible  and  its  energy  as 
manifold  as  life ;  that  it  also,  without  inconstancy 
and  without  change,  becomes,  in  some  sense,  all 
things  to  all  men. 

But  we  go  yet  farther  in  our  confession.  The 
Holy  Catholic  Church  is  not  only  a  great  fact : 
it  is  also  a  great  power:  it  carries  with  it  an 
influence  not  limited  by  time  or  space.  We 

are  not  heirs  only  of  the  past ;  the  past  lives  for 
us  in  its  spiritual  energy.  So  our  Western  fore- 
fathers added,  as  late  perhaps  as  the  eighth 
century,  a  fresh  clause  to  the  Creed  in  order  to 
give  clear  expression  to  this  characteristic  thought, 
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ix.       and  taught  us  to  declare  our  belief  in  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints. 

The  clause  opens  new  realms  of  thought  to 
the  soul.  As  we  repeat  it  we  seem  to  enter 
within  the  veil.  The  seen  and  the  unseen,  earth 
and  heaven,  are  united  in  a  spiritual  fellowship. 
Patriarchs  and  prophets  and  kings  and  martyrs, 
men  and  angels,  are  shewn  to  us  in  a  present 
connexion  with  ourselves.  The  horizon  of  our 
hope  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Even  though  we 
may  be  unable  as  yet  to  give  any  definite  shape 
to  our  intercourse  the  sense  of  its  reality  is 
ennobling;  and  as  we  ponder  the  fact  thus 
shadowed  out  we  feel  something  of  the  infinite 
depth  of  life  which  is  contained  in  the  words  /  am 
Matt.  xxii.  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  I  am  the  GOD  :  the  existence,  the 
possibility  of  this  divine  covenant  is  the  promise  of 
an  undying  life,  a  life  of  which  we  are  made  par- 
takers, a  life  in  which  men  and  angels  live  unto 
God. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  Every  article  of  our  Creed 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  source  of  strength,  an 
endowment  to  be  put  to  use.  We  can  all  feel  how 
these  articles  on  which  we  have  just  touched  are 
fitted  to  become  so.  Too  often  perhaps  we  make 
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no  effort  to  appropriate  their  help,  though  the 
commonest  experience  shews  what  it  must 
be.  To  belong  to  a  great  family,  to  a 

great  society,  to  a  great  nation,  is,  if  rightly 
viewed,  a  man's  noblest  birthright.  He  whose 
name  is  a  memorial  of  past  honours,  and  whose 
earliest  years  are  spent,  as  it  were,  in  the  light  of 
illustrious  deeds :  he  who  has  learnt  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  history  in  which  he  has  a  part  and  who 
has  rejoiced  in  the  triumphs  of  a  people  whose 
hopes  and  impulses  he  shares :  must  from  time  to 
time  be  raised  above  all  that  is  selfish  and  even 
personal ;  he  must  become  conscious  of  the 
accumulated  power  with  which  he  is  endowed 
and  of  the  social  destiny  to  which  he  is 
called.  Let  the  name  be  that  name  which 

is  above  every  name :  let  the  history  be  written 
in  every  splendid  achievement  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  been  advanced:  let  the 
triumphs  be  those  by  which  faith  through  the 
ages  subdues  all  things  to  herself:  let  the  fellow- 
ship be  that  of  Saints  and  Confessors;  and  then 
we  shall  understand,  dimly  it  may  be  but  yet  so 
that  effort  will  be  kindled  with  fresh  enthusiasm, 
what  our  fathers  meant  when  they  handed  down 
to  us  truths  which  they  had  proved  in  actual  ex- 
perience: then  we  shall  say  with  livelier  imagina- 
tion and  fuller  heart,  each  in  the  prospect  of  our 
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ix.  little  work  and  with  the  sense  of  our  peculiar 
trials,  acknowledging  that  that  work  is  trans- 
figured by  a  divine  consecration  and  that  those 
trials  are  conquered  by  a  spiritual  sympathy : 

7    believe  in    the  Holy   Catholic   Church :    I 
believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 


THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS:    THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 


Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized  into 
Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  His  death  ? 

If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live 

with  Him. 

BOM.  vi.  3,  8. 

Wherefore  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  : 
the  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  they  are  become 

new. 

2  COB.  v.  17. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ... shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of 
our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His 
glory,  according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to 
subject  all  things  unto  Himself. 

PHIL.  iii.  21. 

The  God  of  peace  himself  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  may 
your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without 
blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  THES.  v.  23. 


"TTTE  considered  in  the  last  lecture  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  society. 
We  saw  that  we  can  without  dissembling  any  of 
the  sad  facts  of  life,  the  divisions,  the  crimes, 
the  narrownesses  of  Christians,  yet  profess  our 
faith  in  the  real  existence  of  a  Church  One,  Holy, 
and  Catholic ;  and  that  the  belief  is  fitted  to  bring 
to  us  thoughts  of  peace  and  strength  in  the  course 
of  work  which  is  often  clouded  by  disappointments. 
We  saw  that  we  can,  without  presuming  to  define 
the  life  of  heaven  or  measure  spiritual  forces  by 
the  conditions  of  earth,  yet  profess  our  faith  in  the 
present  energy  of  a  Communion  of  Saints;  and 
that  the  belief  is  fitted  to  bring  home  to  us  the 
manifold  powers  of  divine  sympathy  when  we  are 
distressed  by  the  necessary  isolation  of  much 
human  effort.  We  have  now  to  notice  what 

our  Creed  teaches  us  of  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit   upon   the   individual   believer :    how   the 
Spirit  on  the  one  side  sanctifies  him  and  so  makes 
w.  H.  F.  9 
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x.  him  able  to  behold  God ;  and  on  the  other  side 
how  the  believer  perfectly  preserves  even  in  that 
most  awful  Presence  the  fulness  of  his  personal 
being,  body  soul  and  spirit. 

I  believe,  we  say,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Here 
again  no  less  than  in  our  belief  in  the  Church  we 
rise  above  experience,  above  sight.  We  affirm 
that  which  nature  cannot  justify  and  which  still 
the  soul  importunately  craves  after.  And 

in  each  affirmation  we  appeal  tacitly  to  the  facts 
of  the  Lord's  Life  in  confirmation  of  our  faith. 
The  Passion  of  Christ  is  for  us  the  seal  of  forgive- 
ness. The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of 
our  resurrection. 

I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Nothing 
superficially  seems  simpler  or  easier  than  forgive- 
ness. Nothing  if  we  look  deeply  is  more  mys- 
terious or  more  difficult.  With  men  perhaps 
forgiveness  is  impossible.  For  forgiveness  is 

not  the  careless  indifference  to  wrong  by  which  we 
seek  impunity  for  our  own  faults  while  we  lightly 
regard  the  faults  of  others.  It  is  not  the  com- 
placent bounty  of  a  superior  who  has  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  giving  to  others  release  from  small 
debts.  It  is  not  the  perfunctory  remission  of  a 
present  penalty  which  leaves  behind  unremoved 
the  sense  and  the  contagion  of  evil.  True 
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forgiveness  involves  two  things,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  offence,  and  a  perfect  restoration  of  love.  In 
this  sense  we  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
'  That  which  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with 
God'.  God  knows,  as  men  cannot  know,  the  nature 
of  sin;  and  still  He  offers  Himself  to  us.  What 
that  knowledge  is,  what  that  love  is,  is  shadowed 
out  for  us  in  the  fact  that  He  sent  His  only  Son 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  He  sent  His  Son 
to  die  that  we  might  live. 

Nature,  I  said,  knows  no  forgiveness.  With 
her  there  is  no  return  of  opportunity,  no  oblite- 
ration of  the  past.  The  deed  done  remains  while 
the  world  lasts.  The  deed  left  undone  is  a  blank 
for  ever.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  startling 
thought  of  a  recent  writer  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible with  powers  not  different  in  kind  from  our 
own  to  read  backwards  in  the  succession  of  physi- 
cal changes  the  history  of  our  earth,  to  hear  again 
the  last  cry  of  the  murdered  slave  cast  into  the 
sea  and  to  look  again  on  the  last  ripple  of  the 
water  that  closed  over  him.  Each  act  of 

man  obviously  goes  on  working,  and  working 
after  its  kind,  in  the  doer  and  in  his  children's 
children.  So  it  is  also  with  thought  and  with 
feeling.  The  bad  thought  once  admitted 

avenges  itself  by  rising  again  unbidden  and  un- 
welcome. The  bad  feeling  once  indulged  in 

9—2 
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x.  spreads  through  the  whole  character  and  gives 
birth  to  other  like  passions.  Sin  in  every  form  is 
the  violation  of  law,  and  law  inexorably  requires 
its  penalty  to  the  uttermost.  We  need  not 

discuss  whether  the  penalty  is  retributive  or 
reformatory :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
must  be  paid.  That  is  enough  for  us.  To  reason, 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  the  great  mystery 
of  the  future  is  not  punishment  but  forgiveness. 

This  being  so  we  can  understand  how  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  was  the  essential  message  of  the 
Gospel.  The  work  of  Christ  which  first  shewed, 
as  men  could  see,  the  nature  and  the  issue  of  sin 
shewed  also  the  efficacy  and  the  universality  of 
the  divine  love.  In  Christ  there  was  unclouded 
vision  of  men's  infirmities  and  unfailing  sympathy 
Matt.  ix.  6.  with  men.  The  Son  of  man — because  He  was 
Son  of  man — had  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  In  His  own  Person  He  fulfilled  the 

will  of  God.      In  His  own   Person   He  fulfilled 
the  destiny  of  man.      And  whosoever  is  in  Him 
shares  the  virtue  of  His  Life.     By  such  a  union 
the    evil    of   the    past   is   done   away,   and   the 
crowning   miracle   of  finite   existence   is  accom- 
plished.    By  such  a  union  there  is  true  forgiveness 
of  sins.     And   St  John,  as  if  to  emphasise  the 
A  oc  vii    myster^'    describes    it    under    a    paradox :    the 
14.  redeemed,  he  says,  washed  their  robes  and  made 
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them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb — made  them        x. 
white  in  blood. 

We  weary  ourselves  vainly  in  endeavouring  to 
shape  these  truths  into  a  system.  We  have  no 
faculties  for  such  speculations.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  rest  in  the  language  of  the  apostles.  The 

blood  of  Christ — the  life  of  Christ  that  was  wholly 
rendered,  sacrificed  to  God,  that  so  it  might  be 
available  for  others — is  the  means  of  our  forgive- 
ness, of  our  access  to  God :  repentance  and  faith 
are  the  conditions  of  that  fellowship  with  Him 
whereby  His  sacrifice  is  effectual  for  each  believer. 
For,  as  we  have  just  seen,  we  must  be  one  with 
Him — His  life  must  be  our  life — before  His  work 
avails  for  us.  And  so  it  is  that  'the  remission  of 
sins'  has  always  been  connected  with  Baptism, 
the  sacrament  of  incorporation.  '  We  acknowledge 
one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins'  that  so 
the  realisation  of  the  atonement  may  be  most 
vividly  connected  with  the  entrance  on  a  new 
being.  And  here  there  is  nothing  unreal: 

nothing  inconsistent  with  the  purest  images  which 
we  can  form  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God : 
nothing  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  human  soul  as  it  strives  to  for- 
give. The  penalty  of  wrong  must  be  borne ; 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  take 
another's  burden  and  communicate  to  him  of  the 
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x.  fulness  of  our  strength.  We  can  even  see  in  some 
degree  how  this  outflow  of  regenerating  love  trans- 
forms the  consequences  of  the  past.  Such  teachings 
of  life  are  the  vantage-ground  of  faith,  and  all 
these  faint  shadows  of  an  energy  in  us,  partial, 
isolated,  limited,  find  their  substance  in  Christ, 

Matt.  viii.  Who  took  upon  Him  humanity,  Who  took  our  in- 
firmities and  bare  our  sicknesses,  and  by  bearing 
removed  them,  Who  gave  new  life  to  the  sinner  by 

Col.  i.  20.  uniting  him  to  Himself,  Who  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  and  reconciled  all  things  to  God. 
Looking  then  to  that  perfect  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  looking  to  His  voluntary  endurance  of  the 
consequences  of  sin,  being  Himself  free  from  all 
sin,  looking  to  His  absolute  communion  with  the 
Father  through  life  and  through  death,  looking  to 
His  love  which  calls  out  love,  to  His  word  which 
proclaims  rest,  we  can,  in  spite  of  the  sternest 
examples  of  natural  retribution,  which  cover  the 
whole  field  of  the  world,  declare  our  faith  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

'  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,'  to  quote  the  familiar 
words  of  our  great  English  allegory,  'that  just  as 
'  Christian  came  up  with  the  Cross,  his  burden 
'  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his 
'back  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to 
'do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
'where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.'  But 
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when  we  reflect  upon  what  this  forgiveness  means: 
when  we  consider  how  profoundly  character  is  in- 
fluenced by  imperfections  of  nature,  by  the  results 
of  earlier  conflicts  and  defeats,  how  the  man  whom 
we  know  is  identified  in  part  by  scars  in  soul  and 
body,  we  may  ask  how  he,  the  friend  of  our  human 
affection,  will  survive  this  glorious  change  when  it 
is  consummated  in  heaven.  Therefore  in  regard- 
ing the  future  we  complete  our  confession  and  say: 
I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  original  without  variation,  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh.  I  believe,  that  is,  that  all  that  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  my  person,  manifested  at  present 
in  weakness,  marred  by  the  results  of  many  failures, 
limited  by  the  circumstances  of  earth,  will  remain 
through  a  change  which  the  imagination  cannot 
realise.  I  believe  that  the  conflict  between 

the  spirit  and  the  flesh  which  saddens  the  chequered 
course  of  life  and  adds  fresh  burdens  to  memory 
will  not  continue  for  ever.  I  believe  that 

body  soul  and  spirit,  the  manifold  powers  by 
which  I  act  and  feel  and  think  and  hold  com- 
munion with  the  unseen  here  in  a  condition  of 
humiliation,  will  be  preserved  entire  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  and  find  a  new  expression  in  a  condition 
of  glory.  I  believe  that  even  if  depths  of 

life  be  then  opened  into  which  my  life  will  pass, 
and  truths  of  fellowship  be  revealed  which  will 
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x.  outweigh  without  destroying  all  sense  of  separate 
existence,  I — I  who  have  laboured  and  loved,  I  who 
have  striven  to  know  the  world  and  man  and  God 
— shall  not  be  lost,  but  find  the  fruit  and  the 
meaning  of  my  toil  in  that  living  unity  to  which 
I  shall  contribute. 

I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  But 
in  shaping  for  ourselves  this  belief  we  need  to  use 
more  than  common  care  lest  we  allow  gross, 
earthly,  thoughts  to  intrude  into  a  realm  where 
they  have  no  place.  The  'flesh'  of  which 

we  speak  as  destined  to  a  resurrection  is  not  that 
material  substance  which  we  can  see  and  handle, 
measured  by  properties  of  sense.  It  represents, 
as  far  as  we  now  see,  ourselves  in  our  actual 
weakness,  but  essentially  ourselves.  We  in  our 
whole  being,  this  is  our  belief,  shall  rise  again. 
And  we  are  not  these  changing  bodies  which  we 
bear.  They  alter,  as  we  know,  with  every  step  we 
take  and  every  breath  we  draw.  We  make  them, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  make  them  naturally,  necessarily, 
under  the  laws  of  our  present  existence.  They  are 
to  ourselves,  to  use  a  bold  figure,  as  the  spoken 
word  to  the  thought,  the  expression  of  the 
invisible. 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. 

When   therefore   the   laws   of  our   existence  are 
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hereafter  modified,  then  we,  because  we  are  un-        x. 
changed,  shall  find  some  other  expression,  truly 
the  'same'  in  relation  to  that  new  order*,  because 
it  is  not  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  corresponds 
in  this. 

All  imagery  fails  in  some  part  or  other  to 
present  a  truth  like  this.  But  we  should  have 
been  spared  many  sad  perplexities,  many  grievous 
misrepresentations,  if  we  had  clung  to  St  Paul's 
figure  of  the  seed  in  looking  to  our  future  resur- 
rection. We  sow  not,  he  tells  us,  that  body  which  l  Cor.  xv. 

37  ff. 
shall  be.     There  is  then  no  question  here  of  the 

regathering  of  material  particles,  no  encourage- 
ment for  unsatisfying  appeals  to  God's  omnipo- 
tence. What  St  Paul  teaches  us  to  expect  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  of  life  according  to  law 
under  new  conditions.  God  giveth  to  every  seed  a 
body  of  its  own :  not  arbitrarily  but  according  to 
His  most  righteous  will.  The  seed  determines 
what  the  plant  shall  be  but  it  does  not  contain 
the  plant.  The  golden  ears  with  which  we  trust 
again  to  see  the  fields  waving  are  not  the  bare 
grains  which  were  committed  to  the  earth.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  seed  when  the  season  has 
come  round  would  not  give  us  the  flower  or  the 
fruit  for  which  we  hope.  Nay  rather  the  seed 
dies,  is  dissolved,  that  the  life  may  clothe  itself  in 
a  nobler  form.  True  it  is  that  we  cannot  in 
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x.  this  way  escape  from  a  physical  continuity;  but 
it  is  a  continuity  of  life  and  not  of  simple  recon- 
struction. And  St  Paul  warns  us  that  the  change 
which  we  cannot  follow  is  greater  than  the 
changes  of  earth  which  we  can  follow:  that  the 
development  of  life  goes  on:  that  the  manifestation 
of  life  takes  place,  as  I  said,  under  new  conditions. 
Everything,  he  tells  us,  which  characterises  a 
material  body,  the  flower  no  less  than  the  seed, 
shall  then  cease  to  be.  The  unbroken  continuity 
shall  enter  into  a  new  sphere,  unaffected  by  the 
limitations  through  which  earthly  bodies  are  what 
they  are.  It  is  sown  in  corruption :  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour  :  it  is  raised 
in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness :  it  is  raised  in 
power.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body :  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body. 

Such  a  faith  as  this,  even  in  its  necessary 
vagueness,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  heart  of  man. 
It  substitutes  for  the  monotony  of  continuance  the 
vision  of  existence  infinitely  ennobled.  It  substi- 
tutes for  the  abstract  thought  of  immortality,  the 
rich  fulness  of  a  life  in  which  all  history  and  all 
nature  finds  its  place.  It  leaves  no  room  for  the 
misgivings  which  haunt  us  when  we  people 
heaven  with  creatures  of  earth.  It  preserves  the 
chastening  thought  that  we  may  enter  into  life 
incomplete  and  maimed,  if  powers  of  vision  or 
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action  or  movement,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  foot,        x. 
in  the  language  of  the  Gospels,  have  been  lost 
because  they  were  not  consecrated.     It  helps  us  to 
feel  how  the  forgiveness  of  sins  will  restore  to  men 
their   true  selves,  disguised   and   hidden  before. 
In  this  assurance  we  can  look  joyfully  upon  the  . 
removal  of  all  that  is  transitory,  knowing  that  we  Hebr.  x. 
have  our  own  selves  for  a  better  possession  and  an 
abiding  one, 

We  ask  then  no  more.  We  define  nothing 
which  Scripture  has  not  defined,  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  place  of  human  repentance  or  of  the  form 
of  divine  revelation.  We  acknowledge  what  we 
are  and  were.  And  therefore  we  strive,  as  we 
have  the  power,  to  deepen  our  sense  of  sin,  to  see 
it  as  God  has  shewn  it  to  us  in  the  Mission  of  His 
only  Son.  We  strive  to  apprehend  practically  the 
momentous  issues  of  life,  the  seed  out  of  which  the 
future  must  grow.  We  recognise  the  condi- 

tions which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  we  may 
behold  God.  We  recognise  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  all  action.  In  the  face  of  this 
antagonism  we  turn  again,  humbled  it  may  be  by 
sharp  teachings  of  experience,  to  our  belief  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  active  in  the  Church,  active  in  the 
single  soul.  He  is  sent  to  us  in  Christ's  name  to 
accomplish  in  us  Christ's  work.  The  Spirit 
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x.  helpeth  our  infirmities.  The  Spirit  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us.  The  Spirit  hallows  the  temple  in 
which  He  dwells.  He  who  raised  up  Christ  will 
quicken  also  our  mortal  bodies.  Believing  this 
we  believe  also  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

Believing  this  we  repeat  one  for  another,  each 
for  all,  the  apostle's  prayer:  The  God  of  peace  Him- 
self sanctify  you  wholly  :  and  may  your  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire,  without  blame, 
at  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you  Who  will  also 
do  it. 


XI. 

THE  LIFE  ETERNAL. 


As  it  is  written, 

Things  which  eye,  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not, 
And  which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of  man, 
Whatsoever  things  God  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

1  COR.  ii.  9. 

And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  t/ie 
only  true  God,  and  Him  -ivhom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus 
Christ. 

JOHN  xvii.  3. 

And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath 
given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  know  Him  that  is  true, 
and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life. 

1  JOHN  v.  20. 

And  when  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto  Him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subjected  to  Him  that  did 
subject  all  things  unto  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

1  COR.  xv.  28. 


close  the  summary  of  our  belief  in  the  -xi. 
Lord's  work  by  the  confession  that  He  will 
'come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead:'  we 
close  the  summary  of  our  belief  in  the  Spirit's 
work  by  confessing  'the  Resurrection  of  the 
body.'  That  universal  Judgment,  that  personal 
Resurrection,  prepare  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  We  complete  our  Creed  therefore 

by  declaring  that  we  believe  in  '  the  life  eternal,' 
that  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  made 
for  God,  will  in  due  time  enter  into  the  life 
of  God. 

In  touching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body — of  the  Flesh — we  saw  that 
there  is  need  of  the  greatest  care  lest  we  should 
extend  to  the  idea  itself  the  present  limitations 
under  which  we  are  forced  to  think  when  we 
endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  shape  to  it.  The 
same  caution  is  required  in  speaking  of  '  the  life 
eternal.'  For  us  duration,  permanence,  is 
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xi.  the  sign  of  that  which  is.  We  pass  in  thought 
from  point  to  point  in  endless  succession  and 
observe  no  change,  and  speak  in  the  language  of 
time  of  that  which  is  thus  unalterably  abiding  as 
'eternal.'  But  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  apply 
this  'phantom  of  succession'  to  the  existence  of 
God.  The  'eternal'  does  not  in  essence  express 
the  infinite  extension  of  time  but  the  absence  of 
time :  not  the  omni-temporal  but  the  supra- 
temporal. 

When  therefore  we  declare  our  belief  in  '  the 
life  eternal'  our  meaning  is  best  defined  by  con- 
trast with  the  present  life.  Eternal  life  is 
emphatically,  as  it  is  described  in  the  correspond- 
ing clause  of  the  'Nicene'  Creed,  'the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,'  the  life  of 'that  age'  in  opposition 
to  the  life  of  'this  age.'  Here  conflict  and  decay 
are  the  conditions  not  only  of  being  but  even  of 
happiness.  Obstacles  and  difficulties  call  out  our 
powers  into  vigorous  activity.  But  we  cannot  rest 
in  the  prospect  of  a  never-ending  conflict.  We 
are  forced  to  regard  such  broken  struggles  as 
transitory.  That  which  is  transitory  in  detail  is 
transitory  in  the  sum.  And  here  our  Creed 

Hebr.  ii.  8,  meets   us.      Though   we   see   not  yet   all    things 
subject  to  the  Son  of  man,  we  do  see  in  His  exalta- 

..  tion  the  sure  pledge  of  a  realised  victory.     We 
l  Cor.  xin.  * 

10.  know  therefore  that  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
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done  away,  while  we  admit  that  here  we  can  only  XL 
think  and  know  'in  part:'  we  know  that  in  the 
world  and  in  ourselves  shall  be  revealed  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ's  redemption  and  of  God's  will :  we 
know  that  there  shall  be  the  life  which  is  truly 
life,  the  life  eternal,  the  life  which  is  the  vision 
of  God,  which  is  (they  are  amazing  words)  God  John  xvii. 

o 

made  known  in  His  Son. 

In  two  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  we  have  a 
description  of  'the  life  eternal.'  To  hold  these 
firmly  is  to  be  saved  from  many  perplexities  • 
which  accompany  all  attempts  to  define  further 
that  which  we  have  no  power  to  define.  This  is 
the  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  Thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Him  Whom  Thou  didst  send, 
even  Jesus  Christ. 

We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and 
hath  given  us  an.  understanding,  that  we  know  Him 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even 
in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life. 

Eternal  life  is  then  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  is  communion  with  Him :  it  is  not  something 
future  but  absolute :  it  is  in  its  realisation :  it 
answers  to  a  divine  fellowship  which  issues  in 
perfect  unity. 

Each  of  these  thoughts  may  be  followed  out 
a  little  further,  though  we  must  keep  the  most 
W.  H.  F.  10 
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xi.  reverent  reserve  lest  we  should  seem  to  determine 
by  conclusions  due  to  the  limitations  of  our  own 
minds  what  Scripture  has  not  determined. 

The  eternal  life  is  not  something  future :  it  is, 
it  is  now.  It  lies  in  a  relation  to  God  through 
Christ.  The  manifestation  of  the  life  is  con- 
fined and  veiled  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
present  condition,  but  the  life  is  actual.  It  does 
not  depend  for  its  essence  upon  any  external 
Gal.  iv.  9.  change.  To  know  God,  or,  as  St  Paul  prefers 

to  express  the  truth,  to  be  known  by  God,  to  be 
the  object,  in  human  language,  of  His  thought,  is 
to  have  entered,  to  have  been  taken  into  the  new 
order.  Time  has  no  more  connexion  with  this 
form  of  existence  in  itself  than  with  the  being  of 
God. 

But,  while  this  is  so,  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
under  the  forms  of  time  guards  us  from  supposing 
that  this  eternal  life,  this  life  in  God,  is  a  monoto- 
nous stillness,  a  calm,  fixed  attainment,  an  extinc- 
tion of  individual  consciousness,  a  Nirvana.  We 
may  not  indeed  carry  into  it  directly  anything 
which  measures  and  characterises  the  present,  the 
temporal  life;  but  all  these  personal  feelings, 
memories,  aspirations,  fruitions,  are  a  figure  of 
spiritual  realities,  of  the  unseen  and  the  unima- 
ginable which  shall  be.  As  we  are  now,  the 
knowledge  which  is  eternal  life  is  spoken  of  as 
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something  continuous,  progressive,  depending  upon       XL 
effort,  springing  out  of  fellowship  and  issuing  in 
closer  fellowship.  But  the  end  is  fellowship 

and  not  absorption.  We  are  said  to  be  '  in  Christ ;' 
and  we  are  said  also  '  to  be  at  home  with  Christ.' 
The  life  is  in  the  growing  knowledge.  '  To  enter 
into  life'  suggests  the  enjoyment  of  the  fulness 
of  powers  which  are  checked  and  undeveloped 
here. 

Yet  once  again  the  eternal  life  which  is  fellow- 
ship with  God  is  presented  to  us  also  as  fellowship 
with  men,  fellowship  with  men  in  God.  The 

fellowship  with  God,  while  it  is  itself  the  essence 
of  life  leaves  the  personality  of  the  believer  un- 
impaired: so  too  the  fellowship  with  men,  though 
it  appears  to  be  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
human  life  in  its  completeness,  leaves  the  indivi- 
dual life  in  its  entirety,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  more 
truly  first  confirms  to  it  its  entirety.  On 

such  a  subject  our  weakness  counsels  us  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  caution  ;  but  may  we  not  say  that 
this  idea  of  a  corporate  life  '  in  Christ,'  to  which 
each  separate  life  is  a  conscious  contributory, 
removes  many  of  the  gravest  difficulties  which 
attend  every  endeavour  to  realise  the  future  as  an 
existence  of  isolated  individualities  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  uniform  ten- 
dency of  recent  research  is  to  establish  in  many 

10—2 
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xi.  unexpected  ways  the  closeness  of  the  connexion 
by  which  we  are  bound  one  to  another.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  know  more  fully,  this  connexion  is 
found  to  be  more  powerful  and  more  far-reaching. 
It  is  the  element — one  element — in  the  idea  of 
life  which  has  been  specially  revealed  to  us  in 
this  age.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  it  is 
designed  by  the  Providence  of  God  for  our  special 
use.  And  it  is  distinctly  recognised  in  the 

New  Testament.  We  can  now  perceive  at  length 
that  the  phrases  which  describe  the  dependence 
of  man  upon  man,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
man  and  nature,  and  the  divine  purpose  of  uniting 
all  things  'in  Christ,'  are  to  be  taken  literally. 
They  shew  us  that  the  divine  revelation  of  life  is 
the  revelation  of  that  larger  life  which  we  can  pain- 
fully and  dimly  see  to  be  now.  We  have  in  them 
the  promise,  the  prophecy,  of  a  life  in  which  there 
is  the  unity  of  infinite  peace  and  the  energy  of  in- 
finite love,  the  peace  of  God  and  the  love  of  God, 
'  we  in  Him  and  He  in  us.' 

The  eternal  life  has  been  spoken  of  as  fellow- 
2  Pet.  i.  4.  ship  with  God,  '  a  participation  in  the  divine 
nature.'  This  phrase  of  St  Peter  throws  light 
upon  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  bring  out.  We 
are  taught  that  '  God  is  love,'  in  His  own  Being ; 
and  the  declaration  helps  us  to  understand  in 
some  way  how  perfect  unity  is  harmonised  with 
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the   interaction    of   different    Persons.     We   are       XL 
taught  also  that  'love  never  faileth.'  Here 

then  we  have  an  image  of  that  future  consumma- 
tion to  which  we  reach  forward.  The  life  which 
is  the  expression  of  love  is  a  life  of  the  whole  ful- 
filled in  the  life  of  the  parts ;  a  life  in  which  every 
part  enjoys  the  life  of  the  whole. 

We  declare  our  belief  in  '  the  life  eternal ' — 
that  is  faith's  proclamation  of  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  victory — and  we  go  no  further.  Yet  we 
cannot  wholly  suppress  the  questions  which  arise 
when  we  pronounce  words  full  of  the  largest  hope. 
Does  this  life  exclude  death  wholly  and  in  all  its 
forms  ?  Does  it  include  that  '  restitution  of  all  Actsiii.21. 
things'  which  is  proposed  as  the  aim  of  human 
repentance  and  effort  ?  Or  does  it  leave  room  for 
existences  finally  alien  from  God  and  unsubdued 
by  His  love,  for  evil,  as  evil,  enduring  as  God 
is  ?  To  suggest  this  last  alternative  seems 

to  be  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  dualism  in  a 
form  wholly  inconceivable.  The  present  existence 
of  evil  carries  with  it  difficulties  to  which  nature 
offers  no  solution;  but  to  suppose  that  evil  once 
introduced  into  the  world  is  for  ever,  appears  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  essential  conception  of  God  as 
revealed  to  us. 

There  may  however  be  some  fallacy  in  our  way 
of  conceiving   and  stating  these  questions.     We 
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xi.  know  too  little  of  the  purifying  and  consuming 
fire  of  God's  love,  too  little  of  the  effect  of  punish- 
ment when  it  is  seen  in  the  spiritual  completeness 
of  perfect  justice,  too  little  of  our  corporate  union 
one  with  another  in  virtue  of  our  common  hu- 
manity, to  be  able  to  form  theories  as  to  the  world 
to  come.  And  Scripture  does  not  encourage  us 
to  enter  on  such  an  effort.  The  reserve  of  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  as  to  the  un- 
seen world  is  as  remarkable  as  the  boldness  with 
which  uninspired  teachers  have  presumed  to  deal 
with  it. 

But  two  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  future 
find  clear  expression  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
one  is  of  the  consequences  of  unrepented  sin  as 
answering  to  the  sin ;  the  other  of  a  final  unity  in 
which  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  We  read  of  an 
eternal  sin,  of  a  sin  which  has  no  forgiveness  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  of  a  debt  in- 
curred of  which  the  payment  to  be  rigidly  exacted 
exceeds  all  imaginable  resources  of  the  debtor,  of 
eternal  destruction,  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  And  on 

the  other  side  we  read  of  the  purpose,  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ, 
and  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself,  whether  things  upon  the  earth  or  things 
in  the  heavens,  of  the  bringing  to  naught  of  the 
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last  enemy  death,  and  the  final  subjection  of  all       xi. 
things  to  God. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  added,  these  apparently 
antithetical  statements  correspond  with  two  modes 
•of  regarding  the  subject  from  the  side  of 
reason.  If  we  approach  it  from  the  side  of 

man,  we  see  that  in  themselves  the  consequences 
of  actions  appear  to  be  for  the  doer  like  the  deed, 
indelible ;  and  also  that  the  finite  freedom  of  the 
individual  appears  to  include  the  possibility  of 
final  resistance  to  God.  And  again  if  we 

approach  it  from  the  Divine  side,  it  seems  to  be 
an  inadmissible  limitation  of  the  infinite  love  of 
God  that  a  human  will  should  for  ever  refuse  to 
yield  to  it  in  complete  self-surrender  when  it  is 
known  as  love. 

If  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  these 
two  lines  of  reasoning,  which  of  these  two  thoughts 
of  Scripture  must  be  held  to  prevail,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  that  which  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
that  which  reaches  farthest,  contains  the  ruling 
idea;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  a  final  divine 
unity.  How  it  will  be  reached  we  are 

wholly  unable  to  say ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
manner,  which  has  not  been  revealed,  will  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  justice  of  God  and  the 
obligations  of  man's  responsibility.  More  than 
this  we  dare  not  lay  down.  But  that  end — '  the 
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xi.  end ' — rises  before  us  as  the  strongest  motive  and 
the  most  certain  encouragement  in  all  the  labours 
of  the  life  of  faith. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  cycle  of  our  Creed  is  com- 
pleted. '  From  God,  unto  God '  is  the  sum  of  the 
history  which  it  discloses,  wrought  out  once  for 
all  in  the  human  Life  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
through  the  Spirit  being  still  wrought  out  by 
His  power  in  the  world.  The  more  we 

ponder  over  the  facts  which  we  confess  in  the 
fullest  light  of  all  the  phenomena  which  it  has 
been  given  to  us  to  observe,  the  more  surely  shall 
we  find  that  these  facts  of  the  Christian  Creed 
cover  the  area  of  human  life,  of  action  and  of 

* 

thought.  They  confirm  to  us  a  view  of  the 

future,  which  reconciles  the  contrasts  of  the  pre- 
sent: they  reveal  to  us  a  view  of  the  present, 
which,  while  it  intensifies  the  motives  for  per- 
sonal exertion,  adds  a  calming  faith  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Divine  Will.  They  shew  us 
that  there  is  an  eternal  significance  in  our  daily 
struggles,  failures,  attainments,  and  that  there  is 
a  goal  for  all  being:  they  shew  us  that  we  are 
fashioning  day  by  day  not  ourselves  only  but  the 
society  to  which  we  belong.  They  take 
nothing  from  the  value  of  the  individual  soul,  and 
yet  they  disclose  a  life  immeasurably  vaster  in 
which  '  the  many '  shall  share. 
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To  the  last  we  see  little,  and  we  see  dimly.  XL 
When  the  vision  seems  to  grow  clearer  we  are 
forced  by  our  earthly  infirmity  to  bow  the  head 
and  veil  the  face  before  the  exceeding  glory. 
But  in  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we 
can  see  the  Father.  That  is  enough. 

OF  HIM  AND  THROUGH  HlM  AND  UNTO  HlM 
ARE  ALL  THINGS.  To  HlM  BE  GLORY  FOR  EVER. 
AMEN. 


NOTE   I. 
THE  IDEA  OF  RELIGION. 


God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein... made 
of  one  every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth... that  they  should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  is  not  far  from  each  one 
of  us;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 

ACTS  xvii.  24 — 27. 


THE  greatest  ideas  are  those  on  which  we  com-  NOTE  i. 
monly  reflect  least,  and  which  from  their  very 
comprehensiveness  it  is  most  difficult  to  define.  Till 
recent  times  those  who  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
conception  of  religion  drew  their  conclusions  from  an 
examination  of  some  one  positive  system  of  religion 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  A  larger  view  of  the 
many  religions  of  the  world  has  now  led  men  to  seek 
in  the  human  constitution  the  general  explanation  of 
that  principle  or  instinct  which  is  variously  embodied 
in  various  races  and  in  various  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  race. 

An  analysis  of  man's  constitution  shews  that  he 
is  capable  of  knowing,  feeling,  acting ;  and  that  the 
energies  of  knowledge,  emotion,  will,  are  grouped 
round  three  final  self-revealed  existences  which  we 
speak  of  generally  as  self,  the  world,  God.  The 
powers  exist  frequently  in  a  most  undisciplined  form : 
the  existences  are  frequently  apprehended  only  in  a 
most  rudimentary  and  partial  shape.  But  experience 
establishes  beyond  question  that  man  is  so  made  as  to 
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NOTE  i.  gain  in  the  normal  course  of  life  fuller  consciousness 
of  his  powers  and  greater  command  over  them,  and 
also  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  existences  to 
which  his  personal  existence  is  related. 

And  more  than  this:  in  some  form  or  other  man 
strives  to  bring  into  harmony  the  facts  which  repre- 
sent for  him  self,  the  world,  God,  and  that  with  regard 
to  his  whole  nature.  He  seeks  peace  in  himself,  peace 
with  the  visible  powers  about  him  which  his  senses 
directly  make  known,  peace  with  the  invisible 
powers  whose  existence  he  is  made  to  infer  from  what 
he  observes  by  the  laws  of  his  own  nature. 

In  other  words,  man  is  born  religious;  and 
religion  is  the  endeavour  which  he  makes  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  parts  of  his  own  being  and  the 
various  forms  of  being  without  him  as  far  as  he  has 
realised  them  in  his  individual  life1. 

1  In  this  connexion  the  derivation  of  religion  (relligio)  is  of 
interest.  From  very  early  times  scholars  have  been  divided  as 
to  its  root.  Some  have  held  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  leg-,  to 
take  up,  gather,  count,  observe,  and  others  in  lig-,  to  bind. 
Both  derivations  are  possible,  and  perfectly  justified  by  corre- 
sponding forms.  Cicero  adopted  the  former  derivation  ;  and 
Servius  the  latter.  The  earlier  usage  of  relligio  certainly 
points  to  the  idea  of  fearful  pondering  and  awe;  but  none 
the  less  with  a  true  instinct  as  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
religion,  Augustine  decided  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
re-lig-.  His  words  are  striking  :  Est  enim  religio  vera  qua  ee 
uni  Deo  anima,  unde  se  peccato  velut  abruperat,  reconcilia- 
tione  religat  (De  quant,  an.  80;  comp.  De  vera  rel.  113; 
Retract,  i.  13,  9;  yet  see  on  the  other  side  De  civ.  x.  4). 
Compare  also  Lactantius  Inst.  iv.  28. 
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We  can  trace  both  in  the  general  history  of  man  and  NOTE  i. 
in  the  experience  of  our  own  life  how  the  ideas  of  self 
and  the  finite  world  have  been  defined  little  by  little. 
And  so  it  is  also  with  regard  to  the  unseen,  to  the 
idea  of  God.  Our  personal  retrospect  shews  how  our 
own  conceptions  have  been  modified;  and  in  the 
world  at  large  we  see  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
present  with  ourselves  shewn  on  a  grander  scale ;  and 
we  meet  with  other  thoughts  baser  and  more  startling. 
But  all  witness  to  the  same  primal  truth. 

Man's  ideas  of  unseen  powers  may  be  cruel  and 
low,  the  influence  of  his  belief  upon  his  life  may  be 
degrading ;  yet  the  fact  that  he  does  universally  look 
beyond  the  seen  shews  that  he  is  constituted  to  do 
so:  that  this  element  belongs  to  his  nature. 

The  full  conception  of  religion  involves  an  effort 
after  a  complete  harmony  of  being  such  as  has  been 
already  indicated  ;  but  the  simplest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic element  in  religion  is,  no  doubt,  the  en- 
deavour which  man  makes  to  establish  a  fellow- 
ship with  some  unseen  being  which  has  influence  over 
his  life. 

Even  the  rudest  demon-worship  contains  the  germ 
of  this  feeling  by  which  the  worshipper  seeks  to  be  at 
one  with  some  power  which  is  adverse  to  him.  It  is 
a  witness  to  something  in  man  by  which  he  is  essen- 
tially constituted  to  feel  after  a  fellowship  with  the 
unseen  no  less  than  with  the  seen.  Fear  or  love 
may  call  out  the  special  manifestations  of  the  feeling, 
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NOTE  i.  but  they  do  not  account  for  its  existence.  And  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  any  tribes  are  destitute  of 
religion  in  this  widest  sense. 

So  far  all  history,  all  national  and  personal 
experience,  confirms  the  words  of  Augustine  :  Thou 
...O  Lord... hast  made  us  for  Thee ;  and  our  heart  is 
in  unrest  till  it  find  rest  in  Thee. 

Tu...Domine...fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  et  inquietum  est 
cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  Te  (Conf.  i.  1). 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  every 
religion  will  in  some  degree  aim  at  supplying  know- 
ledge, satisfying  feeling,  disciplining  will :  it  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  hold  it,  tend  to  bring 
harmony  to  the  believer  in  himself  and  with  his 
environment  and  with  his  destiny.  A  perfect  religion 
will  meet  these  conditions  absolutely  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  shew  in  detail  how  the 
historic  facts  which  the  Christian  Creed  embodies  and 
interprets,  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  give  all  that  we  require  in  each  region  of  life, 
dealing  completely  with  the  three  fundamental  anti- 
theses of  our  being,  that  of  the  seen  and  unseen 
(cosmical),  that  of  the  finite  and  infinite  (meta- 
physical), that  of  man  and  God  (personal). 

It  may  happen  that  now  one  element  and  now 
another  becomes  dominant.  Christianity  appears  as  a 
system  of  dogmatism,  or  of  mysticism,  or  of  moralism, 
according  as  the  influence  of  thought  or  feeling  or  will 
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unduly    prevails.       But    no    one    element    can    be    NOTE  i. 
admitted  to  have  a  supreme  power  in  that  which 
answers  completely  to  the  fulness  of  life. 

These  general  thoughts  admit  of  being  placed  in 
another  light.  Religion,  and  Christianity  as  the 
absolute  religion,  deals  with  'the  true,'  'the  good'  and 
'  the  beautiful,'  the  subjects  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics 
and  Art,  and  brings  to  each  subject,  which  in  itself  is 
relative  and  finite,  an  element  of  infinitude,  in  'the 
holy,'  a  consecration  to  God. 

How  far  then,  we  may  ask,  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment throw  light  upon  this  general  idea  of  religion? 
What  elements  does  it  recognise  in  it  ?  What  does  it 
set  forward  as  its  aim  ]  On  what  does  it  shew  that  it 
rests  1 

1.     Man,  St  Paul  says,  was  made  to  know  God  : 

The  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  there-  Acts  xvii. 

24 28 

in,  he,  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 

temples  made  with  hands;  neither  is  he  served  by  men's 
Itands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  him- 
self giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things;  and 
he  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
(he  face  of  the  earth,  having  determined  their  appointed 
seasons,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation;  that  they 
should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and 
find  him,  though  he  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us:  for 
in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  a* 
certain  even  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are 
also  his  offspring. 

W.  H.  F.  11 
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NOTE  i.  Here  the  object  of  man's  existence,  conditioned 

in  each  case  by  local  and  temporal  circumstances, 
ordained  of  God,  is  set  forth  as  the  continuous  search 
for  God  (^reti/  TOV  6e6v\  which  answers  to  the 
description  of  eternal  life  as  the  progressive  knowledge 
of  God.  And  the  use  of  the  word  feel  after, 
(i/^Aa(£?7creiav),  seems  to  point  to  that  direct  knowledge 
answering  to  the  fulness  of  our  present  life  which  the 
1  John  i.  1.  Incarnation  supplied. 

Compare  Elsewhere  St  Paul  indicates  both  the  power  and 

Acts  xiv. 

17.  the  failure  of  man  : 

Eom.  i.  For   the  wrath   of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 

'  '  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;  because 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ; 
for  God  manifested  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  everlasting  power  and  divinity;  that  they 
may  be  without  excuse:  because  that,  knowing  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks  ; 
but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,  and  their  senseless 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corrup- 
tible man,  and  of  birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and 
creeping  things. 

Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their 
hearts  unto   uncleanness,  that  their  bodies  should  be 
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dishonoured  among  themselves :  for  that  they  exchanged    NOTE  i. 
the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen. 

For  when  Gentiles  which  have  no  law  do  by  nature  Horn.  ii. 
the  things  of  the  law,  these,  having  no  law,  are  a  law        '    ' 
unto  themselves;  in  that  they  shew  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness 
therewith,  and  their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing 
or  else  excusing  them;   in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men,  according  to  my  gospel,  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  these  passages  it  is  important  to  consider 
carefully  the  extent  of  man's  possible  knowledge  in 
the  way  of  nature,  Gods  everlasting  power  and  divinity, 
the  work  of  the  law  (17  re  dt'Stos  O.VTOV  Swa/us  Kat 
OcLOTrjs,  TO  efpyoi/  TOV  vofjiov) '.  the  seat  of  his  corruption 
and  obedience,  the  heart  (ea-KOTia-Or)  -q  dovveros  /capS/a, 
ypairrov  ev  rat?  KapStais) :  the  practical  consequences 
of  false  belief. 

2.  Each  element  in  Religion — Knowledge,  Feel- 
ing, Will — finds  complete  and  instructive  recognition : 

(a)     Knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  described 
commonly  by  two  words  yvcoors  and  eTriyvoxris,  which 
both  express  an  active,  living,  perception  of  truth, 
while  the  latter  implies  a  perception  which  pierces  to 
the  very  heart  of  things. 

11—2 
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NOTE  i.  For  the  force  of  «rt'yvucris  the  student  will  do  well 

to  consider  the  following  passages  :  Rom.  i.  28,  32  ; 
iii.  20  ;  x.  2;  Phil.  i.  9;  Eph.  i.  17  f.;  iv.  13;  Col.  i. 
10;  ii.  2;  iii.  10;  1  Tim.  ii.  4;  2  Tim.  ii.  25;  Tit.  i.  1. 
'  Knowledge  '  and  '  wisdom  '  are  combined  :  1  Cor. 
xii.  8  ;  Rom.  xi.  33  ;  Col.  ii.  3. 

Christian  knowledge,  which  is  the  essence  of  life, 
is  necessarily  progressive:  John  xvii.  3  (iva  yivw- 
o-Kaxriv);  1  John  v.  20  (and  notes).  Under  this 
aspect  Christianity  is  'the  Truth,'  even  as  Christ  is 
the  Truth.  Compare  Introd.  to  Gospel  of  St  John, 
pp.  xliv  ff. 

(6)     Feeling. 

In  the  Gospel  '  knowledge  '  is  placed  in  close  con- 
nexion with  'love.'  In  divine  things  —  may  we  not  say, 
with  necessary  modifications,  in  all  things  1  —  love  is 
the  condition  of  knowledge.  Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  2  f.  ; 
Gal.  iv.  9;  Phil.  i.  9;  1  John  iv.  7  f.;  John  x.  27;  14  f. 

Such  love  includes  devout  reverence  (evcre'/Seia), 
which,  answering  to  pietas  in  the  widest  sense,  sees 
'  God  in  all  things  and  all  things  in  God  '  (comp. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts  iii.  12);  and  especially  a 
reverence  for  God  Himself  (0eoo-e'y3eta,  1  Tim.  ii.  10  ; 
John  ix.  31),  which  takes  the  form  of  godly  fear 
,  Hebr.  v.  7  ;  xii.  28). 


(c)     Will. 

The    exercise   of    will    finds    a    twofold   sphere. 
Inwardly  it  is  shewn  in  Faith  :  outwardly  it  is  shewn 
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in  Confession.     Compare  Rom.  x.  8  ff. ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13;    NOTE  L 
Hebr.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  14;  x.  23 ;  1  John  ii.  23 ;  iv.  2  f. 

3.  Religion,    which    thus    calls    into    play    the 
fulness  of  man's  powers,  finds  an  outward  expression  ; 
and  this  in  three  ways. 

(a)  In  special  acts,  observances  (Oprja-Kcia) :  James 
i.  27;  Col.  ii.   18;  Acts  xxvi.  5.     Comp.  Wisd.  xi. 
16;  xiv.  16,  18,  27. 

(b)  In  personal  divine  service  (Aarpeia,  '  servitus 
relligionis  quam  Xarpevew  Graeci  vocant,'  Aug.  de  Civ. 
v.   15),  which  expresses  specially  willing  surrender, 
self-sacrifice.     Compare  Rom.  xii.   1 ;  Apoc.  xxii.  3 ; 
John  xvi.  2. 

In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  always  used  of  service  of 
God  (or  gods). 

(c)  In  public  official  representative  service  (Xei- 
Tovpyia):  Acts  xiii.  2.    Comp.  Rom.  xv.  16;  Phil.  ii.  17. 

The  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  LXX.  of  the 
Jewish  priestly  service  (Hebr.  x.  11;  Luke  i.  23; 
comp.  Hebr.  viii.  6) ;  but  not  exclusively  of  sacred 
service  (as  Aarpeu'etv).  Compare  Rom.  xiii.  6  ;  xv.  27 ; 
2  Cor.  x.  12;  Phil.  ii.  25,  30. 

In  connexion  with  the  outward  practical  aspect  of 
religion,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  Way : '  Acts  ix. 
2 ;  xix.  9,  23 ;  xxiv.  22.  True  belief  is  inseparable 
from  right  action  :  1  John  iv.  8,  20,  21. 

4.  The  end  of  the  Revelation  of  Christ  and  of 
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NOTE  i.  the  Religion  which  rests  upon  it  is  the  realisation  of 
that  perfect  harmony  in  finite  being  which  answers  to 
the  counsel  of  Creation.  This  harmony  is  regarded 
both  in  respect  of  man  and  of  the  world : 

(a)  Man. 

John  xvii.         Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also 

20  f 

that  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may 

all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us :  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  didst  send  me. 

1  John  i.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  imto 

you  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us  : 
yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ :  and  these  things  we  write,  that 
our  joy  may  be  fulfilled. 

Gal.  iii.  For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ 

did  put  on  Christ.  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be 
no  male  and  female :  for  ye  all  are  one  man  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

1  Thess.  And  the  God  of  peace  himself  sanctify  you  wholly  ; 

and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  "body  be  preserved 
entire,  without  blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Eph.  ii.  For  lie  is  our  peace,  who  made  both  one,  and  brake 

down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  having  abolished  in 
his  flesh  tJie  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances;  that  he  might  create  in  him- 
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self  of  the  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace  ;  and  NOTE  i. 
might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  body  unto  God  through 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby:  and  he 
came  and  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  far  off,  and 
peace  to  them  that  were  nigh:  for  through  him  we  both 
have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father, 

(b)     Finite  being  generally. 

The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  Rom.  viii. 
the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creation  was  * 
subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason 
of  him  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself 
also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God. 
For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not  only 
so,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  wait- 
ing for  our  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body. 

The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  abolished  is  death.  1  Cor.  xv. 

ncf OQ 

For,  He  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 
But  when  he  saith,  All  things  are  put  in  subjection,  it  . 
is  evident  that  he  is  excepted  wlw  did  subject  all  things, 
unto  him.  And  ivhen  all  things  have  been  subjected 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected  to 
him  that  did  subject  all  things  unto  him,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all. 

[In  the  Beloved\  we  have  our  redemption  through  J^/Q1' 
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NOTE  i.  his  Hood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  which  he  made  to  abound 
toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  having  made 
knoum  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in  him  unto  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  the  times,  to  sum  up  all  things 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth. 

Col.  i.  19,  for  it  was  the  good  pleasure,  of  the  Father  that  in 
him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell;  and  through  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross ;  through  him,  I  say, 
whether  things  upon  tJie  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens. 

5.  The  whole  revelation  in  its  source  and  in  its 
power  comes  from  the  grace  of  Him  Who  is  Love.  It 
rests  upon  an  Ordering,  a  Disposition,  of  God  (otaG^Krj), 
and  not  upon  a  Covenant  (a-wd-ijKr)),  where  man  can 
discuss  the  terms  which  he  accepts  though  usage  has 
made  Covenant  the  Biblical  representative  of  the 
former  term. 

Heb.  viii.  For  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
(Jer.  xxxi.  would  no  place  have  been  sought  for  a  second.  For 
31—34.)  finding  fault  with  them,  he  saith, 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 

That  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 

of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah; 
Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
t/teir  fathers 
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In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead    XOTE  I. 
them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 

For  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant, 

And  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 

For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  ivill  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel 

After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ; 

I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind, 

And  on  their  heart  also  will  I  write  tJiem: 

And  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 

And  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people: 

And  they  sJiall  not  teach  every  man  his   fellow- 
citizen, 

And   every  man   his   brother,  saying,  Know  the 
Lord: 

For  all  shall  know  me, 

From  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  them. 

For  I  will  be  merciful  to  tJieir  iniquities, 

And  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more. 
In  that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the 
first  old.     But  tJiat  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxeth 
aged  is  nigh  unto  vanishing  away. 


NOTE  II. 
THE  IDEA  OF  FAITH. 


We  walk  by  faith  not  by  sight. 

2  COR.  v.  7. 


Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of 
things  not  seen. 

HEBR.  xi.  1. 


A  LL  action  involves  an  advance  into  the  unseen,  NOTE  n. 
-£^-  and  we  are  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  act. 
We  believe  in  the  general  permanence  of  observed 
laws  ;  we  believe  in  the  general  permanence  of  the 
character  of  friends;  and  act  without  hesitation  on 
our  belief.  Such  belief  is  wholly  different  from  a 
belief  in  past  facts  which  rests  on  testimony. 

We  may  here  leave  out  of  further  consideration 
the  nature  of  our  belief  in  the  permanence  of  natural 
'  laws,'  represented  in  its  simplest  form  by  the  first 
'  law  of  motion.'  This  belief,  though  it  prepares  the 
way  for  our  belief  in  the  general  permanence  of  human 
character  is  yet  different  from  it  in  kind.  The  one 
deals  essentially  with  fixed  conditions,  the  other  with 
variable  conditions  due  to  a  vital  progress. 

Faith  properly  belongs  to  the  latter,  to  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  personal  dealings 
of  man  with  man;  and  also  of  man  with  any  other 
being  whom  he  apprehends  personally.  It  is  evident 
beyond  question  that  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  have 
Faith  which  makes  social  life  possible.  By  Faith  he 
enters  confidently  on  the  future  and  the  unseen : 
without  it  the  future  and  the  unseen  world  have  for 
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NOTE  n.    him  no  reality.     The  opposite  to  Faith  is  not  Reason 
but  Sight. 

The  highest  form  of  Faith  is  religious  Faith,  by 
which  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  divine  purpose 
of  wisdom  and  love  being  wrought  out  in  the  world, 
and  that  we  are  called  upon  and  enabled  to  cooperate 
towards  its  fulfilment.  This  purpose,  partially  seen 
in  creation  and  life  and  dimly  shadowed  out  under  the 
Old  Covenant,  has  been  fully  disclosed  in  the  Incarna- 
tion (Rom.  xvi.  25  ff.).  The  consideration  of  such  a 
purpose  involves  the  recognition  of  One  Whose  will  it 
expresses.  We  fashion  a  human  conception  of  His 
character  from  all  that  we  can  learn  of  His  working. 
And  just  as  we  read  in  the  past  the  character  of  a 
friend  or  of  a  parent,  and  without  doubt  trust  our- 
selves to  our  interpretation  of  it  for  the  future,  so  it 
is  with  our  interpretation  of  the  facts  through  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  make  Himself  known.  We 
interpret  them  more  or  less  perfectly  and  throw  our- 
selves upon  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn 
with  practical  assurance. 

This  assurance  is  not  due  solely  to  an  intellectual 
process,  nor  to  feeling,  nor  to  will.  Knowledge, 
emotion,  volition  all  contribute  to  the  result.  The 
Faith,  on  which  it  rests,  is  a  harmonious  energy  of 
man's  whole  nature.  It  corresponds  with  religion 
which  is  its  proper  object  Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
born  for  religion,  and  he  is  born  for  faith  through 
which  he  realises  the  chai-acteristic  facts  of  religion. 
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Tims  Faith  includes  three  elements  :  NOTE  IL 

1.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  to  which  it 
it  is  directed. 

2.  A  quickening  of  love  by  which  the  conviction 
is  made  personal  confidence. 

3.  A  readiness  for  action  corresponding  to  the 
conviction. 

The  starting-point  in  the  establishment  of  Faith 
is  knowledge.  Certain  facts  are  apprehended  clearly 
which  point  to  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
future  and  the  unseen.  We  are  so  made  as  to  draw 
these  conclusions.  Such  conclusions  are  not  distin- 
guished from  conclusions  as  to  past  facts  resting  on 
testimony  as  more  or  less  certain  in  the  same  line. 
We  may  be  equally  certain  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,  and  that  a  parent  will  love  his 
child,  but  the  certainty  is  reached  by  different  ways, 
and  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  degrees 
of  cogency  belonging  to  the  several  forms  of  evidence 
on  which  they  rest. 

The  facts  which  call  out  Faith  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  life  suggest  the  presence  of  a  greater 
counsel  of  love  wrought  out  in  the  visible  order. 
This,  when  it  is  once  grasped,  we  necessarily  refer  to 
a  'Person,'  to  God;  and  as  we  recognise  it  we  learn 
to  trust  Him.  The  conviction,  which  was  based  on 
knowledge,  is  now  inspired  by  feeling;  and  it  is  in 
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NOTE  ii.  this  passage  from  an  intellectual  conclusion  to  the 
sense  of  a  personal  relation  in  regard  to  the  unseen 
that  we  can  recognise  the  working  of  the  divine 
element  without  which  Faith  cannot  be. 

But  we  cannot  rest  in  feeling  only.  The  will 
which  we  recognise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  we  have  a 
part  in  the  fulfilment. 

It  often  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Religion,  that 
the  name  'Faith'  is  applied  to  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  elements  is 
wholly  absent  or  imperfectly  represented.  Sometimes 
an  intellectual  conviction,  sometimes  a  determination 
of  will  is  called  faith.  Sometimes  the  emotional 
element  overpowers  the  other  two.  But  in  each  case 
the  incompleteness  of  the  energy  in  relation  to  the 
whole  man  is  evident. 

Faith  is  indeed  the  energy  of  our  whole  nature 
directed  to  the  highest  form  of  being.  Faith  gives 
stability  to  our  view  of  the  universe.  As  soon  as  we 
pass  outside  ourselves,  beyond  deductions  from  the  limi- 
tations of  our  own  minds,  we  rest  on  Faith.  By  Faith 
we  are  convinced  that  our  impressions  of  things  with- 
out are  not  dreams  or  delusions,  but  for  us  true  re- 
presentations of  our  environment.  By  Faith  we  are 
convinced  that  the  signs  of  permanence,  order,  pro- 
gress, which  we  observe  in  nature  are  trustworthy. 
By  Faith  we  are  convinced  that  fellowship  is  possible 
with  our  fellow-men  and  with  God. 

The  general  conception  of  Faith  which  has  been 
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thus  outlined  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  the    NOTE  n. 
New   Testament.     It   will    be  sufficient  to   indicate 
some  lines  of  inquiry  which  can  be  followed  out  in 
detailed  study. 

1.  The  sphere  of  Faith. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  o/"Hebr.  xi. 
things  not  seen. 

By  faith   he  forsook   Egypt... for   he  endured   asld.v.27. 
seeing  Him  Who  is  invisible. 

We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight  (comp.  c.  iv.  18).        2  Cor.  v. 

Whom   [Jesus   Christ]    not   having   seen  ye   love;  1  Pet.  i.  8. 
on  whom,  though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing, 
ye  rejoice  greatly  with  joy   unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

Without  entering  upon  disputed  details  of  inter- 
pretation it  is  clear  that  the  sphere  of  faith  as  de- 
scribed in  these  passages  is  the  future  and  the  unseen ; 
or  in  other  words  that  which  cannot  be  directly 
witnessed  by  testimony,  or  apprehended  by  the  senses. 
Faith  brings  conviction  in  regard  to  truths  not  other- 
wise capable  of  being  determined. 

2.  The  special  object  of  Faith. 

The  special  object  of  Faith  is  a  Divine  Name, 
that  is  a  Divine  Person  made  known  to  men  and 
recognised  by  them.  By  Faith  man  enters  into 
fellowship  with  God  in  Christ. 

As  many  as  received  Him  [the  Word]  to  tJiem  gave  John  i.  12, 

W.  H.  F.  12 
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NOTE  n.    He  the  right  to  become  children  of  God,  even  to  them 

that  believed  on  His  name. 

Acts  iii.  By  faith  in  His  name  hath  His  name  made  this 

man  strong,  whom  ye  behold  and  know  ;  yea,  the  faith 
which  is  through  Him  hath  given  him,  this  perfect 
soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all. 

I  John  v.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you,  that  ye  may 

13 

know  that   ye   have   eternal  life,  even  unto  you   that 

believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

John  xx.  These  [things]  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that 

Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing 
ye  may  have  life  in  His  name, 

With  this  fulness  of  faith  on  a  Divine  Person 
(irurreueiv  els)  must  be  compared  the  different  partial 
activities  of  faith.  He  who  believes  in  the  revealed 
Person  believes  the  whole  revelation  about  Him 
(incnfvf.iv  TU>  ovo/mri,  1  John  iii.  23,  note),  and  definite 
points  in  that  revelation  to  be  true  (Trio-reD'eiv  on, 
1  John  v.  1,  5) ;  and  also  believes  Him  (Trio-revere 
jiun,  John  xiv.  11). 

The  passage  Acts  iii.  16  is  singularly  instructive 
as  representing  in  combination  the  divine  principle  in 
faith  (?;  TTto-Ti?  TI  8C  aurou),  the  human  activity  in  faith 
(1-17  TTLOTCL  TOV  oVo/x.aTos  avTou),  the  energy  of  the  object 
of  faith  (eo-repeoxre  TO  ovofj.a  avrou). 

3.     The  elements  of  Faith. 

Faith,  it  has  been  seen,  includes  elements  of 
knowledge,  feeling,  action. 
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(a)  Knowledge.  NOTE  n. 
Faith  cometh  of  hearing.                                                Rom.  x. 

Comp.  Luke  viii.  12  ;  John  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5  ft'. 
The  right  interpretation  of  the  past  leads  to  the 
understanding  of  the  present :  John  v.  46. 

(b)  Feeling. 

The  knowledge  of  '  the  Name  of  Christ,'  of  the 
revelation,  that  is,  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
involves  and  issues  in  love. 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another  :  for  love  is  of  God  ;  1  John  iv. 
and   every  one    that   loveth  is  begotten  of  God,   and 
knoweth  God.     He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God; 
for  God  is  love. 

(c)  Action. 

Love  must  if  it  be  real  prove  itself  in  action. 

Hereby  know  we  love,  because  he  laid  down  his  7fi  *  1U' 
life  for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren.  But  whoso  hath  the  world's  goods,  and 
beholdeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
compassion  from  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide 
in  him  ? 

If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brotJier,  1  John  iv. 
he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen. 

4.     The  seat  of  Faith. 

The  seat  of  faith  is  'the  heart,'  the  seat  of  in- 
dividual character  and  of  moral  determination. 

12—2 
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NOTE  ii.  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness  ; 

Eom.  x.      anc£  witfo  ffe  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation. 

5.     The  activity  of  Faith. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  effect  of  faith  is  shewn 
in  'life,'  'righteousness,'  'salvation,'  'power.' 

(a)     Life. 

Consider  John  iii.  36;  1  Tim.  i.  16;  John.  xi.  25  f. 

(6)     Righteousness. 

In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
different  relations  in  which  righteousness  is  placed  to 
faith.  It  comes  '  by  faith  '  (Trtcrrei)  as  the  instrument 
(Rom.  iii.  28);  'of  faith'  (IK  TrtcrTcws)  as  the  source 
(Gal.  ii.  16;  iii.  8,  24;  Rom.  v.  1;  ix.  30;  x.  6); 
'  through  faith '  (Sid  mo-Tews)  as  the  effective  power 
(Gal.  iii.  9 ;  Rom.  iii.  22,  (30)).  Faith  also  charac- 
terises the  righteousness  (8i/c.  mo-Tews,  Rom.  iv.  13,  11). 

Compare  Hebr.  xi.  3  (morei),  13  (Kara  m'oriv),  33 

(Sid  7TlCTT€<Os). 

(c)     Salvation. 

Under  this  head  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee '  requires  to  be  carefully  considered  : 

Matt.  ix.  22  ||  Mk.  v.  34  ||  Lk.  viii.  48. 

Mk.  x.  52  ||  Lk.  xviii.  42. 

Luke  vii.  50. 

xvii.  19. 

There  is  a  unity  in  man's  whole  nature  which 
must  be  recognised. 
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Compare  Acts  iii.   16;  xiv.   9;   and  Gal.  iii.   14,    NOTE  n. 
22,  26. 

Without  Faith  man  is  in  darkness  (John  xii.  46  ; 
Hebr.  xi.  6),  falsehood  (1  John  ii.  22  f. ;  iii.  14),  death 
(John  iii.  18,  36  •  viii.  24). 

Generally  Faith  is  the  condition  of  the  Divine 
working  (Mk.  v.  36  only  believe  TriVreuc  ||  Lk.  viii.  50 
Trio-revo-ov ;  Mk.  ix.  23  f.  ifthou  canst. ..;  and  negatively, 
Matt.  xiii.  58  ||  Mk.  vi.  5  f.  he  could  not ;  Matt.  xvii. 
19  f.);  and  the  measure  of  the  Divine  gift  (Matt.  viii. 
13;  ix.  29  ;  xxi.  22  ||  Mk.  xi.  23  f.).  The  power  of 
Faith  is  unlimited  (Matt.  xxi.  21 ;  Mk.  ix.  23). 

The  obstacles  to  Faith  are  clearly  marked :  John 
v.  44  •  xii.  39  ff. ;  43. 

One  further  remark  must  be  added.  Faith  belongs 
to  the  life  of  man  as  he  was  created,  in  his  essential 
nature.  For  man  fallen  the  necessary  supplement 
of  Faith  is  Repentance,  which  like  Faith  includes 
elements  of  knowledge,  feeling,  will. 


NOTE   III. 
THE  CREEDS. 


With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;   and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation. 

ROM.  x.  10. 


Hold  the  pattern  of  sound  words. 

2  TIM.  i.  13. 


The  original  texts  of  the  Nicene  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan  Creeds,  together  with  the  earliest  and 
the  received  Latin  Versions  of  the  latter  Creed, 
given  in  the  following  pages,  will  repay  careful 
study. 

I  have  added  also  the  earliest  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  of  the  Roman  Creed  for  comparison 
with  the  complete  form  of  the  Creed  which 
gained  general  currency  in  the  West  after  the 
eighth  century. 
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outline  of  the  Christian  Creed  is  given  in  the   NOTE  in. 

-*-    divine  institution  of  Baptism  :  Make  disciples  of Matt- 
77  J  xxviii.  19. 

all  tne  nations,  baptizing  them  into 

THE  NAME  OF 

THE  FATHER,  AND 

THE  SON,  AND 

THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

For  some  time  it  appears  that  a  simple  confession 
corresponding  to  this  description  of  the  divine  fellow- 
ship to  which  believers  are  admitted  by  incorporation 
into  the  Christian  Church  formed  the  Baptismal 
Creed1. 

1  Traces  of  the  expansion  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
Confession  are  found  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  To  us  there  is 
ONE  GOD,  THE  FATHER, 

of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  Him ;  and 
ONE  LORD,  JESUS  CHRIST, 

through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  Him. 
The  simple  declaration  JESUS  is  LORD  (1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  Bom. 
x.  9)  contains  implicitly  the  whole  Gospel.  Comp.  Acts  xvi. 
31.  The  confession  which  is  found  in  the  common  texts  in 
Acts  viii.  37  is  an  early  addition  known  to  Irenaaus  and 
Cyprian.  The  words  of  the  Confession  vary  in  some  respects 
in  different  authorities. 
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NOTE  in.         Thus  the  North  African  Creed  found  in  CYPRIAN 

E?'Jxxvi>  (c.  250)  seems  to  have  been 
ad  Magn.    \ 

'  I  believe 

in  God  the  Father, 
in  His  Son  Christ, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  believe  [the  fact  of] 1 

the  remission  of  sins,  and 
eternal  life 

through  the  Holy  Church '. 

Catech.  About   a   century  later,   in   the   time   of   CYRIL 

xix.  §  9.      ^c     350),    a   similar   form    was    still   in   use   in   the 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 
'  I  believe 

in  the  Father,  and 
in  the  Son,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  one  Baptism  of  repentance.' 
But  it  was  natural  and  even  necessary  that  the 
three  fundamental  articles,  which  have  received  some 
development  in  these  most    elementary  Confessions, 
should  be  written  out  at  greater  length ;  and  not  less 
natural  that  in  the  process  typical  and  complementary 
distinctions  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Faith  should 
become  manifest  in  the  East  and  West. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  East,  to  speak 
generally,  the  development  of  the  Baptismal  Confes- 
sion was  guided  by  a  dogmatic  instinct,  and  in  the 
1  Credo  in  Deum... credo  remissionem  peccatorum... 
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West,  by  a  historic  instinct.  In  the  Eastern  Creeds,  NOTE  in. 
to  use  a  modern  form  of  expression,  the  '  ideas '  of 
Christianity  predominate :  in  the  Western  Creeds  the 
'facts'  of  Christianity  stand  out  in  their  absolute 
simplicity.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  '  idea '  and 
'fact'  in  this  case  correspond  completely  to  two 
different  aspects  of  the  same  Truth ;  but  still  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  both  aspects  have  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  in  our  Catholic  formularies,  and  that 
the  two  great  ancient  divisions  of  Christendom  were 
providentially  fitted  to  represent  them.  In  the 
earliest  glimpses  of  the  Creed  which  we  can  gain  the 
distinction  is  as  yet  rudimentary.  Traces  of  Eastern 
phraseology  appear,  for  example,  in  the  Creeds  of 
Irenseus  and  Tertullian  ;  but  in  the  fourth  century 
the  two  types  were  permanently  separated. 

These  types  are  represented  for  us  in  their  com- 
pletest  form  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  'Nicene' 
(Constantinopolitan)  Creed,  as  they  stand  in  our 
Prayer-Book  in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the 
Communion  Service  : 


W.  H.  F.  13 


NOTE  III. 
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THE  APOSTLES'  CREED'. 

I  believe 
I.     1.     In  God  the  Father  Almighty, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth2  :  and 


1  The  interrogatory  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the 
Services  for  Public  Baptism  of  Infants  and  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick  offers  numerous  variations  from  the  form  of  the  Creed 
in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer : 
His  only-begotten  Son, 
He  went  down  into  hell, 
did  rise  again  the  third  day  (Eastern  order), 
at  the  right  hand, 

come  again  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  judge... 
the  Remission  of  sins, 
the  Kesurrection  of  the  flesh, 
everlasting  life  after  death. 

Other  variations  occur  in  the  version  given  in  the  Short 
Catechism  (1553) : 

He  went  up  to  heaven, 
I  believe  the  holy  universal  church, 
the  rising  again  of  the  flesh. 

The  Creed  is  not  printed  at  length  in  the  Morning  or 
Evening  Prayer  in  the  Book  of  1549  but  it  is  given  there  in  the 
Catechism  in  the  form  which  was  adopted  in  the  Book  of  1552 
and  afterwards. 

The  addition  in  the  last  clause  after  death  is  found  in  the 
short  interrogatory  Creed  in  the  Salisbury  Manual :  Heurtley, 
p.  114. 

There  is  an  interesting  series  of  English  Medieval  versions 
of  the  Creed  in  Wright  and  Halliwell,  Reliquia  Antiquce,  i. 
p.  38  (xiv  cent.) ;  p.  42  (in  Kentish  dialect,  1340) ;  p.  57  (xiii 
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THE  WESTERN  FORM  OF  THE  CONSTANTINOPOLITAN     NOTE  in. 

CREED. 


I  believe3 

I.      1.     In  One  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  and 


cent.);  p.  282  (xiii  cent.).  To  these  Marshall  (Monum.  Bit. 
iii.  151  ff.)  adds  two  more  (xiv  and  xv  cent.)  and  the  version 
of  the  Primer  of  1538. 

In  the  Cambridge  MS.  Gg.  iv.  32  (xiv  cent.),  from  which 
Halliwell  gives  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Creed,  there  are 
English  and  French  versions  in  which  the  twelve  Articles  are 
assigned  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 

The  renderings  of  the  clause  carnis  resurrectionem  are 
worth  noting :  uprisigen  of  fleyes,  arysnesse  of  flesse,  fleiss 
uprising  (xiii  cent.),  agenrisyng  of  Jleisch,  flessces  uprist  (xiv 
cent.),  risyng  of  flesshe  unto  ay  lastynge  lif  (xv  cent.).  The 
epithet  catholicam  is  rendered  in  one  MS.  only  (xiv  cent.). 
The  Cambridge  text  gives  '  sothfast  holy  churche.' 

2  This  was  the  last  clause  added  to  the  Creed.    It  does  not 
appear  till  about  650  A.  D. 

3  The  original  Greek  form  is  We  believe. 

13—2 
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NOTE  in.   II.     2.     In  Jesus  Christ 

His  only  Son  our  Lord, 


Who 

3.         was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 


4.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 

5.  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
He  descended  into  hell l  ; 

6.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead, 


1  This  Article  appears  first    in   the  Aquileian   Creed   in 
Eufinus,  c.  390  A.D. 
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II.     2.     In  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ  NOTE  in. 

the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ', 
Begotten  2  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds, 
God  of  God3, 
Light  of  Light, 
Very  God  of  very  God, 
Begotten,  not  made, 

Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  ; 
By*  whom  all  things  were  made. 

3.  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation, 

came  down  from  heaven,  and 

was  Incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  and 
was  made  man,  and 

4.  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius 

Pilate. 

5.  He  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 

6.  the  third  day  he  rose  again4  according  to 

the  Scripture,  and 

1  Eufinus  called  attention  to  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  clauses  in  this  Article  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Creeds. 

2  The  mediaeval  Latin  texts  give  et  ex  Patre  natum  (genitum 
below). 

3  This  is  an  addition  to  the  original  Constantinopolitan 
Creed. 

4  The  exact  rendering  is  '  through '  (diaper  not  viro).     So  we 
should  read  ' through  tlte  prophets.' 

5  The  order  of  the  words  in  this  clause  differs  in  th,e  Eastern 
and  Western  Creeds.    The  Greek  order  is  :  he  rose  again  the 
third  day. 
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NOTE  in.  7.     He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 

sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 

Almighty  ; 

8.     From   thence   he   shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe 
III.    9.     In  the  Holy  Ghost ; 


10.  The  holy  Catholick  Church  ; 
The  Communion  of  Saints  *  ; 

11.  The  Forgiveness  of  sins; 

12.  The  Resurrection  of  the  body,  and 

the  life  everlasting.     Amen. 


1  This  Article  appears  first  in  the  Creed  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Eusebius  Gallus  (c.  550). 
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7.  ascended  into  heaven,  and  NOTE  in. 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

And 

8.  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 

both  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  I  believe 
III.    9.    In  the  Holy  Ghost, 

The  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son 1. 
Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 

is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
WJio  spake  by  the  Prophets. 
And  I  believe 

10.  One2  Catholick  and  Apostolick  Church. 

I  acknowledge 

11.  One  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 

I  look  for 

12.  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 

the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 

1  This  clause  '  and  the  Son '  (filioque),  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Greek  text,  appears  together  with  the  clause  '  God  of 
God'  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Creed  recited  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo,  589  A.D. 

2  The  epithet  sanctam  is  omitted  in  the  Toletan  text  and 
in  not  a  few  mediaeval  Latin  texts.     There  is  no  variation  in 
the  Greek. 
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NOTE  in.  Before  we  notice  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
differences  of  these  two  characteristic  formularies,  it 
is  desirable  to  set  side  by  side  the  original  Creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  which  became  for  the  West  the  popular  au- 
thoritative embodiment  of  Nicene  teaching. 


THE  NICENE  CREED  ('the  Creed  of  the  318'). 

We  believe 

I.  In  One  God  the  Father  Almighty, 

Maker 

of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible ;  and 

II.  In  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

the  Son  of  God, 

begotten  of  the  Fathei-, 

only-begotten, 

that  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father, 

God  of  God, 

Light  of  Light, 

very  God  of  very  God, 

begotten  not  made, 

being  of  one  essence  with  the  Father, 

through  Whom  all  things  were  made 

both    the   things   in   the    heaven   and   the 
things  in  the  earth. 
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THE  CONSTANTINOPOLITAN  CREED  ('the  Creed  of  NOTE  in. 
the  150'). 

We  believe 

I.  In  One  God  the  Father  Almighty, 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and 

of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible ;  and 

II.  In  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 

begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds  (ages). 


Light  of  Light, 

very  God  of  very  God, 

begotten  not  made, 

being  of  one  essence  with  the  Father, 

through  Whom  all  things  were  made. 
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NOTE  in.         Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  and 
was  Incarnate, 


was  made  man1, 
suffered,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day  : 
ascended  into  heaven,  and 

shall  come 

to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

And 


1  The  original  word  (fvavOpuirriffavra)  rather  expresses  the 
thought:  'lived  among  men  Himself  man'  (1  Tim.  ii.  5), 
'  tabernacled  among  us '  (John  i.  14). 

The  word  includes  two  distinct  elements,  the  truth  of  the 
Lord's  Manhood  and  the  truth  of  His  Human  Life;  and  it  is 
capable  of  two  imperfect  meanings,  which  in  the  course  of  con- 
troversy were  actually  given  to  it,  the  assumption  of  humanity 
and  the  dwelling  with  men.  The  Apollinarians  denying  the 
perfection  of  the  Lord's  Manhood  insisted  on  the  sense  '  dwelt 
with  men ' :  the  orthodox,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  error, 
pressed  exclusively  the  meaning  'united  Himself  with  man,'  i.e. 
took  the  fulness  of  manhood,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  insist  on  the  perfection  of  the 
Lord's  Human  Life  as  on  the  perfection  of  His  Human  Nature, 
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Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  -NOTE  in. 

came  down  from  heaven,  and 
was  Incarnate 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 

and 

was  made  man,  and 

was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
suffered,  and 
was  buried,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day 

according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  and 
he  shall  come  again  with  glory 

to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And 


and  that  we  have  lost  much  by  the  neglect  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Incarnation. 

In  the  Creed  of  Caesarea  (Socr.  jff.  E.  1,  8)  the  corre- 
sponding phrase  was  aapKuOtvTa  ical  ei>  avOpunrois  TroXirewrd- 
fuvov.  These  words  fail  to  guard  the  thought  of  the  perfect 
humanity  which  evavOpuir-rjaavTa  emphasises. 

The  patristic  interpretation  of  tcncfivufffv  tv  rifuv  failed 
exactly  as  their  limited  interpretation  of  IvavOpwirfiaavra.. 

The  term  £va.v6punrr]ffa.s  is  rendered  humanatus  est  by  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus  in  his  translation  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed. 
In  the  Liturgical  Latin  texts  the  common  rendering  is  homo 
factus  est,  but  humanatus  est  and  inhumanatus  est  are  also  found 
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NOTE  nr.  III.     In  the  Holy  Ghost1. 


On  comparing  these  two  Creeds  it  appears  that 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  does  not  contain  three 
clauses  which  are  contained  in  the  Nicene  : — 

(1)  that  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father, 

(2)  God  of  God, 

(3)  both  the  things  in  the  heaven  and  the  things  in 

the  earth. 

1  To  this  Confession  the  following  anathema  was  added : 
'  But  those  that  say  that  there  was  once  when  He  was  not,  and 
'  that  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not,  and  that  He  came 
'  into  being  (eytvero)  from  things  that  were  not,  or  who  affirm 
'  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a  different  subsistence  or  essence,  or 
'  created,  subject  to  change  or  alteration,  these  men  the  Catho- 
'  lie  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes.' 

In  the  translation  of  both  Creeds  I  have  followed  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  text  without  noticing  small  variations. 
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III.     In  the  Holy  Ghost,  NOTE  in. 

the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  life1, 
Who  2^'oceedeth  from  the  Father, 
Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  toget/ter  is 

worshipped  and  glorified, 
Who  spake  through  the  prophets  : 
in  one   holy   and  catholic   and  apostolic 
Church. 

We  acknowledge 
one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

We  look  for 

the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 


1  TO   Kvpiov,   rb   froTroittv:    Dominum   et   vivificantem   (all. 
vivificatorem). 
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NOTE  in.  Of  these  the  second  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Creed ;  and  the  third 
corresponds  in  part  with  an  additional  clause  in  the 
first  Article.  But  the  first  clause,  on  which  stress 
was  laid  at  Nicaea,  never  found  any  place  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  formula. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed 
not  only  adds  the  clauses  after  'the  Holy  Ghost,' 
which  certainly  existed  in  substance  before  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  but  also  gives  several  important  phrases 
which  found  no  place  in  the  Nicene  Creed  : 

(1)  of  heaven  and  earth,  (2)  before  all  worlds, 
(3)  from  heaven,  (4)  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  tJie 
Virgin  Mary,  (5)  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  (6)  buried,  (7)  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
(8)  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  (9)  with 
glory,  (10)  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end1. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  is  a  distinct  formula  from  the  Nicene  Creed, 
though  it  includes  one  key -phrase  of  Nicaea  'of  one 
essence  with  the  Father.'  The  two  Creeds  were 
distinguished  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  where  both 
were  recited ;  but  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  at 
least  the  title  '  Nicene '  was  applied  to  the  '  Con- 
stantinopolitan '  Creed,  and  so  far  with  reason  as  the 

1  All  these  phrases  are  found  in  the  first  Creed  of  Epi- 
phanius  (A.D.  373) ;  and  all  except  (3),  (4)  and  (7)  literally  or 
substantially  in  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem  (Hahn,  Bill.  d.  Symb. 
§§  67,  62). 
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later  formulary  embodied  in  the  simplest  form  the   NOTE  in. 
result  gained  by  the  Nicene  Council. 

In  comparing  the  Eastern  and  Western  Creeds 
one  difference  of  expression,  which  has  been  obliterated 
in  our  own  Service-books,  will  be  noticed.  The  Eastern 
Creeds  begin  We  believe :  the  Western  /  believe ;  and 
the  Western  usage  was  so  influential  that  the  singular 
form  was  introduced  into  the  popular  version  of  the 
Eastern  Creed.  The  singular  indeed  is  not  unfrequent 
in  the  liturgical  form  of  the  symbol  in  the  East ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the 
instinct  which  gave  shape  to  the  Western  Creed  a 
trace  of  that  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility, 
of  direct  personal  confession,  which  from  age  to  age 
has  given  a  fresh  character  to  Western  Christianity. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  types  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Creed  as  represented  in  our  Western  formu- 
laries it  will  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  them  which  has  been  briefly  characterised, 
finds  expression  in  each  of  the  three  great  Articles 
which  they  contain.  In  the  Eastern  Creeds  the 
Father  is  described  emphatically  as  One,  and  as  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  fact  of 
Creation  by  the  Supreme  God  and  not  by  a  rival 
Demiurge,  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  beings 
of  the  spiritual  world,  had  a  significance  in  Eastern 
speculation  which  was  unrealised  in  the  West.  And 
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NOTE  in.  so  it  came  to  pass  that  these  three  points  are  distinctly 
touched  upon  in  the  Eastern  Creeds,  while  two  of 
them  are  passed  over  in  the  Western  Creeds  and  the 
third  obtained  general  recognition  in  them  only  at  a 
late  date.  The  epithet  One,  which  occurs  in  the  earliest 
types  of  the  Western  Creed  (Irenanis,  Tertullian)  as 
a  part  of  the  apostolic  outline,  actually  dropped  out 
afterwards.  The  glimpse  opened  into  the  unseen 
world  by  the  words  all  things  visible  and  invisible, 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  found  a  place  in  a 
Western  Creed.  And  the  clause  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  is  found  substantially  in  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian,  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  or 
•  Aquileian  forms  of  the  Creed,  nor  indeed  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  from  which  time  it 
obtained  general  currency. 

The  differences  are  still  more  conspicuous  in  the 
second  Article.  The  Western  Creeds  contain  no  trace 
of  that  description  of  the  Nature  and  Work  of  the 
Son  before  the  Incarnation  which  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  Eastern  Creeds.  All  is  summed  up  in  the  title 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord.  The  Western 
fathers  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  expressing  in  words 
the  Truth  which  they  held  implicitly.  The  Eastern 
on  the  other  hand  heaped  up  phrase  on  phrase,  if  so 
they  might  make  clear  what  they  had  realised  in 
painful  controversy.  Each  of  the  seven  clauses  as 
they  are  recited — Begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very 
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God,  begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  substance  (coes-  NOTE  in. 
sential)  with  the  Father,  through  Whom  all  things  were 
made, — recalls  a  conflict  and  consecrates  a  truth  won 
through  struggles  in  which  the  West  had  no  indepen- 
dent share.  There  is  also  the  same  striving  after 
doctrinal  fulness  of  expression  in  the  Eastern  paragraph 
on  the  Incarnation  as  in  that  on  the  essential  Being 
of  the  Son.  Nothing  in  the  Western  Creeds  corre- 
sponds with  the  words :  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  [from  heaven]  and  was  made 
man.  The  Constantinopolitan  addition  crucified  for  us 
shews  the  same  feeling.  The  other  phrases  peculiar 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  tJie  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and 
of  whose  kingdom  shall  be  no  end,  were  probably  due 
to  local  causes.  This  first  was  probably  pointed  at 
the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  the  last  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  false  teaching  of  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra.  On  the  other  hand  the  Western  Creed 
of  Aquileia  introduced  a  clause  which  never  found 
a  place  in  any  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Creeds ; 
Descended  into  Hell  (Hades)  (descendit  ad  inferno]. 
This  difference  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  notice 
because  the  Descent  into  the  world  below  forms  a  very 
prominent  topic  in  the  account  of  the  preaching  of 
Thaddseus  to  Abgarus  said  to  have  been  preserved  at 
Edessa. 

In  the  third  article  the  differences  are  not  less 
significant.     Nothing  is  said  in  the  Western  Creeds 

W.  H.  F.  14 
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NOTE  in.  of  the  Personal  Nature  or  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Here  again  the  implicit  Faith  '  of  the  Church  is 
gathered  up  in  words  which  were  never  changed  and 
never  developed,  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
late  before  the  epithet  Catholic  was  added  to  the 
phrase  tJte  Holy  Church  ;  and  the  remaining  epithets 
One  and  Apostolic  are  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Creeds. 
It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  connexion  of  baptism 
with  the  remission  of  sins  should  be  found  in  the 
Eastern  but  not  in  the  Western  Creeds,  though  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  earliest  apostolic 
type  which  was  preserved  unchanged  in  the  East. 
But  no  clause  could  more  completely  answer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  West  than  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Western  Creed,  the  clause  which  teaches 
us  to  regard  the  whole  Church,  the  whole  Body  of 
Christ,  as  a  Communion  of  Saints,  opening  in  this 
way  a  new  vision  of  the  unseen  order  from  the  side 
of  a  common  and  abiding  life.  And  perhaps  we  may 
connect  this  clause  with  the  other  clause  which  we 
have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  West :  He 
descended  into  Hades  (the  world  below).  The  fellow- 
ship which  Christ  has  brought  reaches  through  the 
past  and  not  through  the  future  only :  the  blessings 
of  redemption  are  shewn  to  have  an  entrance,  how 
we  cannot  even  rudely  imagine,  to  realms  of  being 
beyond  the  experience  of  our  present  life. 

One  further  reflection  offers  itself  after  this  rapid 
survey  of  the  general  differences  of  the  Eastern  and 
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Western  Creeds.  The  Eastern  Creeds  were  from  NOTE  in. 
their  very  construction  more  flexible  than  the  Western. 
There  are  in  the  former  great  varieties  of  filling  up 
within  the  same  outline.  In  the  latter  four  new 
clauses  and  six  new  words  were  added  in  the  course 
of  time,  but  in  general  expression  the  earliest  Roman 
Creed  (that  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra)  is  identical  with 
the  latest. 

The  Eastern  Creeds  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
distinctly  dogmatic  character.  They  not  only  record 
facts,  like  the  Western  Creeds,  but  interpret  them. 
This  tendency  is  seen  most  fully  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
where  three  phrases  at  once  arrest  attention  :  only- 
begotten  (|novoyev77s),  of  the  essence  of  the  Father  (« 
7175  ovcrtas  TOV  Trarpds),  of  one  essence  with  the  Father 
(d/toouo-ios).  Of  these  the  first  and  third  have  found  a 
place  in  our  own  popular  Confession.  Together  they 
are  sufficient  to  preserve  the  full  integrity  of  the 
ancient  belief  without  seeming  to  intrude  into  regions 
inaccessible  by  human  thought.  The  first  guards  the 
thought  of  the  unique  Personality,  and  the  last  the 
thought  of  the  essential  Deity  of  the  Son.  We  require 
to  be  assured  that  God  is  brought  near  to  us,  to  our 
whole  being ;  and  we  require  to  be  assured  that  this 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  thus  given  to  us  is  not 
illusory. 

On  the  other  hand  each  term  by  itself  is  open  to 
misrepresentation. 

If  we  rest  in  the  thought  of  '  the  only  Son '  and 

14—2 
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NOTE  in.  try  to  pursue  that  thought  alone  to  the  remoter  con- 
sequences which  seem  to  be  involved  in  it,  we  find 
ourselves  met  by  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  ideas 
of  beginning,  of  material  existence,  of  separate  indivi- 
duality. If  again  we  think  of  coessentiality  only, 
then  little  by  little  the  conception  of  three  distinct, 
eternal  Persons  in  the  one  God  fades  away.  There  is 
on  the  one  side  of  the  twofold  Truth  an  affinity,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  the  modes  of  thought  which  issue 
in  Arianism  (the  '  dividing  the  Divine  substance ' 
'  essence '),  and  on  the  other  side  an  affinity  to  the 
modes  of  thought  which  issue  in  Sabellianism  (the 
'  confounding  the  Divine  Persons ').  Perhaps  we 
may  go  one  step  further  and  say  that  Arianism  and 
Sabellianism  represent  within  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge  the  final  issues  of  an  unbelieving  Judaism 
and  a  completed  Heathenism,  that  is  theism  and 
pantheism,  the  separation  of  God  from  the  world  and 
the  confusion  of  God  with  the  world.  So  much  at 
least  is  certain,  disastrous  results  answering  to  these 
typical  forms  of  error  follow  from  an  exclusive 
development  of  one  side  or  other  of  the  complex 
Truth ;  but  if  we  keep  both  sides  before  us  we  may 
hope  to  attain,  so  far  as  the  end  is  within  our  reach, 
to  that  knowledge  of  the  whole  Truth  which  belongs 
to  man. 


NOTE   IV. 
THE  DIVINE  FATHERHOOD. 


No  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him. 

MATT.  xi.  27. 


r  I^HE  idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  answering  to   NOTE  iv. 
-•-    that  of  human  sonship  and  childship,  is  gradually 
unfolded  in  the  Bible. 

"In  the  Old  Testament  the  general  notion  of 
Fatherhood  was  made  personal  by  the  special  covenants 
which  He  was  pleased  to  establish  with  representative 
men.  He  thus  became  the  'Father'  of  the  chosen 
people  in  a  peculiar  sense  (Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  6  ; 
comp.  i.  31,  viii.  5;  Is.  Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  8;  comp.  xliii. 
1,  6,  21,  xliv.  2,  24,  xlvi.  3  ff.;  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  20;  Hos. 
xi.  1 ;  Mai.  ii.  10 ;  comp.  i.  6) ;  and  each  member  of 
the  nation  was  His  child  (Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Is.  i.  2,  xxx.  1, 
9,  xliii.  6,  Ixiii.  8  ;  Jer.  iii.  4,  19  ;  comp.  Matt.  xv.  24, 
26).  But  this  sonship  was  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
blessing.  It  belonged  to  the  nation  as  '  priests  and 
kings '  to  the  Lord ;  and  so  we  find  that  the  relation- 
ship of  privilege,  in  which  all  the  children  of  Israel 
shared  in  some  manner,  was  in  an  especial  degree  the 
characteristic  of  the  theocratic  minister  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  6).  Of  the  king,  the  representative  head  of 
the  royal  nation,  God  said  '  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day,' 
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NOTE  iv.  that  is  at  the  moment  of  the  solemn  consecration, 
'  have  I  begotten  thee '  (Ps.  ii.  7) :  and  again,  '  He  shall 
cry  unto  me:  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God,  and  the 
rock  of  my  salvation.  Also  I  will  make  him  my  first- 
born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth '  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
26  f. ;  comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  12  ff.).  Comp.  Ecclus.  xxiii. 
1,4. 

"It  will  however  be  observed  on  a  study  of  the 
passages  that  the  idea  of  Fatherhood  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  determined  by  the  conceptions  of  an 
Eastern  household,  and  further  that  it  is  nowhere  ex- 
tended to  men  generally.  God  is  the  great  Head  of 
the  family  which  looks  back  to  Him  as  its  Author. 
His  '  children '  owe  Him  absolute  obedience  and 
reverence :  they  are  '  in  His  hand ' :  and  conversely 
He  offers  them  wise  counsel  and  protection.  But  the 
ruling  thought  throughout  is  that  of  authority  and  not 
of  love.  The  relationship  is  derived  from  a  peculiar 
manifestation  of  God's  Providence  to  one  race  (Ex.  iv. 
22 ;  Hos.  xi.  1),  and  not  from  the  original  connexion 
of  man  as  man  with  God.  If  the  nobility  of  sonship 
is  to  be  extended  to  Gentiles,  it  is  by  their  incorpora- 
tion in  the  chosen  family  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.). 

"  So  far  the  conception  of  a  divine  Fatherhood  is 
(broadly  speaking)  national  among  the  Jews  as  it  was 
physical  in  the  Gentile  world.  But  in  the  Gospels 
the  idea  of  Sonship  is  spiritual  and  personal.  God  is 
revealed  as  the  Giver  and  Sustainer  (Matt.  vii.  9  ff.) 
of  a  life  like  His  own,  to  those  who  were  created  in 
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His  image,  after  His  likeness,  but  who  have  been  NOTE  iv. 
alienated  from  Him  (Luke  xv.  11  ff.).  The  original 
capacity  of  man  to  receive  God  is  declared,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  -will  of  God  to  satisfy  it.  Both  facts 
are  set  forth  once  for  all  in  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  both  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God. 

"The  idea  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  and  of  the 
divine  Sonship  as  realised  in  Christ  appears  in  His 
first  recorded  words  and  in  His  dedication  to  His 
public  ministry.  The  words  spoken  in  the  Temple : 
'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Fattier' s  Jiouse?' 
(Luke  ii.  49  ev  TOIS  TOU  Trarpos)  appear  to  mark  in  the 
Lord,  from  the  human  side,  the  quickened  conscious- 
ness of  His  mission  at  a  crisis  of  His  life,  while  as  yet 
the  local  limitations  of  worship  are  fully  recognised 
(conti'ast  John  iv.  21).  The  voice  of  the  Baptism 
declares  decisively  the  authority  of  acknowledged 
Sonship  as  that  in  which  He  is  to  accomplish  His 
work  (Matt.  iii.  17  and  parallels;  comp.  John  i.  34). 

"  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  idea  of  God's 
Fatherhood  in  relation  both  to  Christ  and  to  the  dis- 
ciples is  exhibited  most  prominently.  The  first  notice 
of  the  sonship  of  men  is  remarkable  and  if  rightly 
interpreted  most  significant :  '  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers/or they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God '  (Matt.  v.  9). 
This  benediction  is  seen  in  its  true  light  by  comparison 
with  the  angelic  hymn:  'On  earth  peace  among  men 
of  well-pleasing'  (Luke  ii.  14).  The  peace  of  which 
Christ  speaks  is  that  of  reunited  humanity  (comp.  Eph. 
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NOTE  iv.  ii.  14  ff.).  The  blessing  of  sonship  is  for  those  who, 
quickened  by  God's  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  14),  help  to 
realise  on  earth  that  inward  brotherhood  of  which  He 
has  given  the  foundation  and  the  pledge. 

"  The  teaching  which  follows  the  beatitude  enforces 
and  unfolds  this  thought.  The  sign  of  Sonship  is  to 
be  found  in  God-like  works  which  cannot  but  be 
referred  at  once  to  their  true  and  heavenly  origin 
(Matt.  v.  16).  These  are  to  be  in  range  no  less  uni- 
versal than  the  most  universal  gifts  of  God,  the  rain 
and  the  sunshine  (v.  44  ff.;  Luke  vi.  35  ff.),  in  order 
that  the  fulness  of  divine  Sonship  may  be  attained 
and  manifested  (v.  45 ;  Luke  vi.  35).  At  the  same 
time  the  standard  of  judgment,  even  all-knowing  love, 
impresses  a  new  character  upon  action  (Matt.  vi.  1,  4, 
6,  18).  The  obligations  of  kindred  to  others  follow 
from  the  privilege  of  kindred  with  the  common  Father 
(Matt.  vi.  14  f.;  Mark  xi.  25  f.).  The  Father's  know- 
ledge anticipates  the  petitions  of  the  children  (Matt. 
vi.  8  ;  Luke  xii.  30),  and  duly  provides  for  their  wants 
(Matt.  vi.  26  ff.;  Luke  xii.  24).  Here  and  elsewhere 
the  laws  of  natural  affection  are  extended  to  spiritual 
relations  (Matt.  vii.  9  ff. ;  Luke  xi.  11  ff'.). 

"  From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  how  immeasur- 
ably the  conception  of  Fatherhood  is  extended  by  the 
Lord  beyond  that  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  bond  is 
moral,  and  not  physical :  it  is  personal  and  human, 
and  not  national.  It  suggests  thoughts  of  character, 
of  duty,  of  confidence,  which  belong  to  a  believer  as 
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such  and  not  peculiarly  to  those  who  stand  in  par-    NOTE  rv. 

ticular   outward    circumstances.     In    the   few  other 

passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  which  the  title 

'  your   Father '   occurs,    it    has   the    same   force :    it 

conveys  implicitly  grounds  of  trust  and  the  certainty 

of  future  triumph  (Matt.  x.  10,  29 ;  Luke  xii.  32). 

The  '  name '  of  Him  whom  the  Lord  made  known  was, 

it  may  be  said  truly,  '  the  Father,'  even  as  the  name 

of  Him  Who  sent  Moses  was  '  Jehovah,'  '  the  absolute,' 

'the  self -existent1'.     And  in  this  connexion  the  first 

petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  gains  a  new  meaning : 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name, 

— the  supreme  revelation  of  Fatherhood  (Matt.  vi.  9 ; 

comp.  Luke  xi.  2). 

"  The  revelation  of  the  Father  is  indeed  distinctly 
claimed  by  the  Lord  for  Himself  alone  (Matt.  xi.  27 ; 
Luke  x.  22).  True  discipleship  to  Him  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  '  His  Father's'  will  (Matt.  vii.  21).  He  pro- 
nounces with  authority  upon  the  divine  counsels  and 
the  divine  working,  as  being  of  '  His  Father '  (Matt, 
xv.  13,  xvi.  17,  xviii.  10,  14,  19,  35,  xxv.  34,  xxvi. 
29 ;  Luke  xxii.  29).  He  speaks  of  '  His  Father's 
promise'  (Luke  xxiv.  49),  and  of  'His  Father's  pre- 
sence '  (Matt.  x.  32  f.)  with  the  confidence  of  a  Son. 

1  Or  perhaps  '  He  who  maketh  to  be.'  There  is  really  no 
strict  representative  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  in  the  d  £v  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  there  it  is 
modified :  Apoc.  i.  4,  8,  iv.  8  (6  uv  ical  6  r>v  ical  6  tpx-),  xi-  17, 
xvi.  5,  (6  uv  KCU  6  77?) . 
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NOTE  iv.  But  with  the  confidence  of  a  Son  the  Lord  maintains 
also  the  dependence  of  a  Son.  Every  prayer  which 
He  makes  will  be  answered  (Matt.  xxvi.  53),  yet  He 
places  Himself  wholly  in  '  His  Father's '  hands  (Matt, 
xxvi.  39,  42) ;  and  He  reserves  some  things  for  His 
Father  alone  (Matt.  xx.  23). 

"Such  a  revelation  of  thedivine  Fatherhood  through 
the  Son  to  sons  definitely  distinguishes  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  from  Pantheism  and  Theism.  As 
against  Pantheism  it  shews  God  as  distinct  from  and 
raised  immeasureably  above  the  world ;  as  against 
Theism  it  shews  God  as  entering  into  a  living  fellow- 
ship with  men,  as  taking  humanity  into  personal  union 
with  Himself.  The  unseen  King  of  the  divine  King- 
dom is  made  known  as  One  to  whom  His  people  can 
draw  near  with  the  confidence  of  children. 

"  The  revelation  of  God  as  the  Father  is  specially 
brought  out  by  St  John ;  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Synoptists. 
Two  titles  occur  commonly  in  the  Gospel  in  relation 
to  Christ :  (a)  the  Father  ;  and  (/?)  My  Father.  Both 
of  these  occur  in  the  Synoptists  each  nine  or  ten  times. 
But  on  the  other  hand  St  John  never  uses  the  phrases 
My  (your)  Father  in  heaven  (heavenly  Father)  which 
occur  each  nine  times  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  nor 
does  he  use  the  phrase  your  Father  except  xx.  17  (in 
contrast) ;  nor  yet  the  Pauline  phrase  our  Father  in 
his  own  writings.  In  the  Epistles  he  uses  uniformly 
the  absolute  title  the  Father  (comp.  2  John  3)  without 
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any  addition  ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  His  (My)  Father   NOTE  iv. 
but  not  the  Father. 

11  These  differences  though  minute  are  really  signifi- 
cant. St  John  in  his  latest  writings  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  its  eternal,  that  is,  in 
its  present,  realisation,  and  not  in  regard  to  another 
order.  Or  to  look  at  the  truth  from  another  point  of 
view,  St  John  presents  to  us  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
the  foundation  of  the  sonship  of  men,  from  its  absolute 
side,  while  the  Synoptists  connect  it  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  office  of  the  Messianic  King1." 

These  general  remarks  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  lead  the  student  to  examine  the  characteristic 
teaching  of  St  Paul  upon  the  subject. 

1  Additional  Note  on  1  John  i.  2. 


NOTE   V. 

ALL-SOVEREIGN  AND  ALMIGHTY. 


Unto  the  King  of  the  ages,  incorruptible,  invisible,  the 
only  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

iTiM.  i.  17. 

Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 

things. 

ROM.  xi.  36. 


title  '  Almighty '  came  into  our  version  of  NOTE  v. 
the  Creed,  and  generally  into  our  Collects,  from 
the  Latin  '  omnipotens,'  which  fails  altogether  to 
express  the  term  Travro/cpaTwp  'all-sovereign'  which 
occupies  the  corresponding  place  in  the  earliest  Greek 
writings.  This  word  Tra.vroKpa.rwp  is  apparently  of 
Biblical  origin  and  is  almost  if  not  wholly  confined 
to  writings  influenced  by  Biblical  language.  It  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  in  the  phrase  xvpio?  -rra.vroKpa.rwp,  which 
is  the  rendering  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth  ('the  Lord  of 
Hosts')  in  a  large  group  of  books  of  the  O.  T.,  and 
again  as  a  rendering  of  Shaddai  ('the  Almighty')  in 
Job.  It  is  found  also  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Ecclus.  xlii.  17,  1.  14,  17;  Wisd.  vii.  25);  and  in 
Philo.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  8, 
iv.  8  &c.)  and  in  2  Cor.  vi.  18  in  a  quotation  from 
the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

The  word  7ravToSwa//,os,  which  is  the  true  equiva- 
lent to  omnipotens,  is  not  found  either  in  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  it  occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of 

W.  H.  F.  15 
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NOTEV.    Wisdom    (vii.   23,    xi.    18,  xviii.   15),  once   in    close 
connexion  with  TravTO/cpaTOjp  (vii.  23,  25). 

Both  words  TravTO/cparcop  and  Tra.vToSvva.fjiO's  are  used 

ap.  Clem,    together  of  God  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  THEODOTUS, 

p  e*',    c  '  and  the  two  divine  attributes,  '  all-sovereignty  '  and 

fragm.        «  almightiness  '  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  PSEUDO- 

'  DIONYSIUS  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed, 


does  not  occur  in  any  original  Greek  Creed,  though  it 
is  found  in  Greek  translations  of  the  Apostles'  Creed1. 
Notwithstanding  the  clear  difference  between  the 
moral  conception  of  universal  dominion  (TravTOKparwp) 
and  the  metaphysical  conception  of  omnipotence  (TTO.V- 
the  Latin  Versions  seem  to  give  omnipotens 


1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  found  in  the  'Psalter  of  Gregory'  in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (Sasc,  xv.)  the 
word  'omnipotens'  is  rendered  by  the  actual  equivalent  Travro- 
Kpdrup  in  the  first  article,  and  in  the  later  clause  by  TravTo5iji>a/j.os, 
when  the  translator  had  no  parallel  Greek  clause  to  guide  him. 
In  other  copies  of  the  Greek  version  TravTodtiva/j,os  and  travro- 
Kpdrup  occur  severally  in  both  places.  See  Hahn,  Bibl.  d. 
Symb.  pp.  59  ff.  :  Caspar!,  Ungedr.  Quellen,  iii.  209  ff. 

In  the  old  English  translation  of  the  Creed  contained  in  the 
great  Eadwine  Psalter  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (E.  17) 
there  is  a  similar  difference  between  the  renderings  in  the  two 
places.  In  the  first  clause  omnipotens  is  translated  'aelweald- 
end,'  and  in  the  later  clause  'ealmihtig,'  which  is  also  given  as 
an  alternative  in  the  former  place.  On  the  other  hand  in  a 
Royal  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  (Cleop.  B.  vi.)  the  rendering 
in  the  first  place  is  '  Hal-michttende  '  and  in  the  second  place 
'al-waldand'  (comp.  Heurtley,  Harm.  Symb.  pp.  87,  91,  94). 
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universally  as  the  rendering  of  TravTOKparwp  in  the  N.T.  NOTE  v. 
and  in  the  Creed.  There  is  however  a  trace  of  another 
rendering  omnitenens  in  Augustine  (De  Gen.  ad  lit. 
iv.  12,  §22):  Creatoris  potentia  et  omnipotentis 
atque  omnitenentis  virtus  causa  subsistendi  est  omni 
creaturse,  quse  virtus  ab  eis  quse  creata  sunt  regendis 
si  aliquando  cessaret,  simul  et  illorum  cessaret  species, 
omnisque  natura  concideret :  just  as  Tertullian  trans- 
lates Kocr/AOKparopes  (Eph.  vi.  12)  'world-rulers'  by 
munditenentes  (adv.  Marc.  v.  18). 

This  latter  interpretation  of  the  word  (omnitenens) 
answers  in  part  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek 

Fathers.    Thus  THEOPHILUS  in  explaining  the  different  ad  Autol. 

i.  4. 
titles  of  God  says  :   '  He  is  called  Trai/roKparwp  because 

'  He  holds  all  things  and  embraces  them  (ra  iravra 
'  Kparet  KCU  eyuTrepie^et).  For  the  heights  of  the  heavens 
'and  the  depths  of  the  abysses  and  the  ends  of  the 
'  earth  are  in  His  hand  and  there  is  no  place  for  His 
'rest'  (Is.  Ixvi.  1). 

CYRIL  OF  JERUSALEM  explains  the  word  at  length  Catech. 
and  points  its  force  against  those  who  held  false 
views  about  the  material  universe.  '  The  heretics,' 
he  says,  '  know  not  One  All-sovereign  God.  For  "  all- 
'  sovereign  "  (TravroKparcop)  is  He  who  sways  all,  who 
'  has  authority  over  all  (o  TTCIVTOJV  Kparwv,  o  iravratv 
'efou<r(.a£wv).  But  they  that  say  that  one  is  Lord  of 
'the  soul  and  some  other  of  the  body,  say  that 
'  neither  of  them  is  perfect,  by  the  fact  that  one  part 
'  is  lacking  to  each.  For  he  that  hath  authority  over 

15—2 
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NOTE  v.  <  the  soul  but  hath  no  authority  over  the  body,  how  is 
'he  All-sovereign?  and  he  that  is  lord  over  bodies 
'but  hath  no  authority  over  spirits,  how  is  he  All- 
'  sovereign  V 

c.  Eunom.  GREGORY  OP  NYSSA  in  the  course  of  his  interpre- 
Patr  Gr  Cation  of  the  title  says :  '  Just  as  there  would  have 
xlv.p. 524.  «been  no  physician  had  there  been  no  sick... so  there 
'would  have  been  no  Universal  Sovereign  unless  all 
'  the  Creation  had  required  One  to  exercise  sovereignty 
'over  it  and  keep  it  in  being... Therefore  whenever 
'  we  hear  the  word  "  All-sovereign "  we  have  this 
'  thought  that  God  holds  together  all  things  in  being, 
'  both  things  intelligible  and  things  material.  For  it  is 
'for  this  reason  He  holds  the  circle  of  the  earth,  for 
'this  reason  He  keeps  in  His  hand  the  ends  of  the 
'  earth,  for  this  reason  He  encloses  the  heaven  with 
'  His  span,  for  this  reason  He  measures  the  water 
'  with  His  hand,  for  this  reason  He  embraces  all  the 
'  intelligible  creation  in  Himself,  that  all  things  may 
'  remain  in  being  since  they  are  swayed  by  His  em- 
'  bracing  power'  (rrj  TrepteKTi/oJ  Swa/xet  Trept/cpaTov/Aeca). 
This  general  interpretation  was  so  widely  spread 
that  in  spite  of  the  rendering  omnipotent  the  true 
conception  of  Tra.vTOKpa.Twp  '  all-sovereign '  remained 
in  Symb.  for  some  time  in  the  Latin  Church.  Thus  RUFFINUS 

8  *) 

explains  omnipotens  as  expressing  God's  '  dominion 

over  all'  (omnipotens    ab    eo  dicitur    quod    omnium 

de  Trin.      teneat   potentatum).     And   at  an   earlier  time    No- 

VATIAN   gave  expression  to  the  substance  of   Greek 
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thought  when  he  thus  wrote  of  the  '  omnipotence  '  of    NOTE  v. 

God  :  '  He  himself  over  everything,  holding  all  things, 

'leaving  nothing  unoccupied   outside  Himself,  hath 

'  yielded  no  room  (as  some  fancy)  to  any  superior  Deity. 

'  Inasmuch  as  He  hath  embraced  all  things  together 

'in  the  bosom  of  His  perfect  greatness  and  power, 

'ever  intent  upon   His  own  work  and  penetrating 

'through    everything,    and    moving    all    things,   and 

'quickening  all  together,  and  beholding   the  whole, 

'  and  so  combining  into  harmony  the  discordant  sub- 

'  stances    of   all   the   elements,   that   the   one   world 

'  formed  of  diverse  elements  is  so  firmly  framed  by  that 

'  close  and  vital  union,  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by 

'  any  force  till  He  alone  Who  made  gives  the  word  for 

'its  dissolution  that  He  may  shew  us  other  greater 

'works.' 

But  this  thought  of  the  all-sustaining  power  of 
God  only  gives  one  side  of  His  universal  sovereignty. 
The  word  -n-avroKpanap  represents  Him  also  as  ruling 
all  things  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  He  is  not 
only  Creator  and  Preserver,  but  yet  more  '  the  King 
of  the  Ages  '  (6  /fooriAers  rtav  cuwvwv,  rex  sceculorum  1  Tim.  i. 


V.  J)  through  Whose  dominion  the  end  of  Creation  is 
attained  step  by  step,  in  the  vast  succession  of  dispen- 
sations (coiup.  Hebr.  xi.  3,  TRO-TCI  voovpcv 
®eo{5). 


1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  very  phrase  '  rex  saeculorum  ' 
is  introduced  into  the  African  Creed  of  Augustine  and  of 
Fulgentius  of  Kuspe  :  Hahn,  Bibl.  d.  Symb.  pp.  30,  33. 
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God  all-sovereign. 


Eph.  vi. 
12. 


On  the 
Creed, 
pp.  42  ff. 


NOTE  v.          So  GREGORY  OP  NAZIANZUS  in  a  summary  exposi- 

Serm.  xl.     tion  of  the  Creed  in  connexion  with  Baptism  explains 
§  45. 

the  first  clause :    '  Believe  that  the  whole  world,  all 

'  that  is  seen  and  all  that  is  unseen,  was  made  of  God 
'  (irapd  Oeov  yevo/jifvov)  out  of  that  which  was  not,  and 
'  that,  administered  by  the  providence  of  Him  who 
'  made  it,  it  receives  its  change  to  the  better  (rrjv  el<s 
'TO  Kpelrrov  /Aera/JoA^V).' 

In  this  respect  the  title  '  All-sovereign'  Travro/cpaTwp 
stands  in  a  significant  contrast  to  /cooyAOKpaTwp  '  world- 
sovereign,'  which  is  applied  to  adverse  powers,  who 
hold  at  present  a  partial  and  permitted  (Luke  iv.  6) 
sway.  So  Scripture  recognises  the  disorder  of  the 
world  as  it  falls  under  our  present  observation  but 
points  to  a  larger  view  and  an  ultimate  fulfilment  of 
life  which  corresponds  with  the  perfect  will  of  God. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Creed  gave  occasion  to  Pearson  to  dwell  upon  the 
'  all-sovereignty '  of  God  as  distinct  from  His  '  al- 
mightiness';  but  it  has  been  a  great  loss  to  popular 
theology  that  an  abstract  conception  of  infinite  power 
has  commonly  taken  the  place  of  the  Biblical  revela- 
tion of  the  actual  dominion  of  God  over  all  that  He 
has  made. 


NOTE  VI. 

THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The  Advocate,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  My  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things. 

ST  JOHN  xiv.  26. 


exercise  can  give  a  more  vivid  impression  of  SOTE  vi. 
the  historical  truth  and  unity  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  than  an  investigation  of  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  teaching  on  the  Person  of 
Christ  which  they  contain  in  connexion  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  statements  are 
given.  In  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts,  for  example, 
it  is  possible  to  see  how  the  Apostles  were  enabled 
step  by  step,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to 
apprehend  naturally  (so  to  speak)  the  divine  character 
of  Him  with  Whom  they  had  '  companied '  as  men 
with  Man.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  any  one  writing  first  when  the  belief 
of  the  Church  was  already  shaped  could  have  traced 
the  successive  phases  through  which  it  passed  in  the 
first  days.  The  record  is  evidently  a  direct  transcript 
from  life. 

In  studying  the  subject  the  student  should  consider 
the  self-revelation  of  the  Lord  as  given  in  the  history 
of  the  Gospels,  and  then  the  Apostles'  announcement 
of  the  Christ  in  their  preaching  and  in  their  epistles. 
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NOTE  vi.    A  brief  outline  of  a  plan  of  inquiry  which  has  been 
found  useful  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

•I.     The  self-revelation  of  the  Lord, 
i.     In  the  Synoptists. 

(a)     To  the  confession  of  St  Peter  at  Csesarea 

Philippi. 
(6)     From    St    Peter's    confession   to    the 

Ascension. 
ii.     In  St  John. 

(a)     The   revelation  to  the  world  (i.  19 — 

xii.  50). 

(6)     The   revelation   to  the   disciples  (xiii. 
— xxi). 

II.     The  apostolic  announcement. 

i.     The   testimony    of    the   apostles    of    the    cir- 
cumcision. 

(a)     Acts  i. — xii.    The  preaching  of  St  Peter. 
(6)     The  Epistle  of  St  James, 
(c)     The  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (2  Peter, 

Jude). 

The  central  thought  in  this  group  of  writings  is 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ  of  prophecy. 

The  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter  forms  a  transition  to 
the  writings  of  St  Paul ;  and  the  whole  group  leads 
up  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ii.     The  testimony  of  St  Paul. 

(a)     Acts  xiii. — xxviii.     The  preaching  of  St 
Paul. 
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(6)     The  Epistles.  NOTE  V1 

(1)  1,  2  Thessalonians. 

(2)  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Romans. 

(3)  The    Epistles    of    the    Captivity   to 

Churches    (Philippians,    Colossians, 
Ephesians). 

(4)  The   personal  letters  (1,   2  Timothy, 

Titus,  Philemon). 

In  these  the  central  thought  is  that  of  the  Ascended 
and  glorified  Christ. 

iii.     The  testimony  on  the  eve  of  the  Coming, 
(a)     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
(6)     The  Apocalypse. 

In  these  Christ  is  shewn,  under  two  aspects,  to 
offer  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  all  the  divine  promises, 
iv.     The  testimony  of  the  New  Church. 
The  Epistles  of  St  John. 
The  Gospel  of  St  John  (i.  1—18). 
The  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  Immanent,  Incarnate 
Word. 

In  the  following  five  passages  the  student  will 
find  a  view  of  Christ's  person  and  Work  in  the  chief 
aspects. 

I.     The  teaching  of  ST  PAUL. 

i.  The  Son  in  self-humiliation;  Jesus  in  exalta- 
tion :  Phil.  ii.  5 — 11. 

ii.  The  Son  in  relation  to  all  created  being  :  Col. 
i.  15—20. 
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NOTE  vi.          iii.     Christ  and  the  believer  :  Eph.  i.  3 — 14. 

II.  The  teaching  of  the  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  Son   and  humanity  (fallen  man) : 
Hebr.  ii.  5—18. 

III.  The  teaching  of  St  JOHN. 

The  Word  and  the  Word  Incarnate :  i. 
1—18. 


NOTE   VII. 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  LORD. 


Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

MATT.  xi.  28. 

If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink. 

JOHN  vii.  37. 

/  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches. 

JOHN  xv.  5. 


~\  /f"R  Goldwin  Smith  has  given  in  a  Lecture  On  NOTE  vn. 
-A-'-L  some  supposed  Consequences  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Historical  Progress,  a  view  of  the  moral  evidence  for 
the  Gospel  furnished  by  the  Character  of  the  Lord 
which  deserves  the  most  careful  attention1.  A  few 
extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  insight  and 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  which  the  study  is  drawn. 
"  The  Type  of  Character  set  forth  in  the  Gospel 
history  is  an  absolute  embodiment  of  Love  both  in 
the  way  of  action  and  affection,  crowned  by  the 
highest  possible  exhibition  of  it  in  an  act  of  the 
most  transcendent  self-devotion  to  the  interest  of  the 
human  race.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Christian  morality  can  ever  be  brought  into 
antagonism  with  the  moral  progress  of  mankind ;  or 
how  the  Christian  type  of  Character  can  ever  be  left 
behind  by  the  course  of  human  development,  lose  the 
allegiance  of  the  moral  world,  or  give  place  to  a 
newly  emerging  and  higher  ideal.  This  type,  it 

1  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  re-stated  and  illustrated  part  of 
the  argument  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  December,  1883. 
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NOTE  vn.  would  appear,  being  perfect,  will  be  final.  It  will 
be  final,  not  as  precluding  future  history,  but  as 
comprehending  it.  The  moral  efforts  of  all  ages,  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  will  be  efforts  to 
realize  this  character,  and  to  make  it  actually,  as  it 
is  potentially,  universal.  While  these  efforts  are 
being  carried  on  under  all  the  various  circumstances 
of  life  and  society,  and  under  all  the  various  moral 
and  intellectual  conditions  attaching  to  particular 
men,  an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  personal  and 
national,  will  be  produced ;  a  variety  ranging  from 
the  highest  human  grandeur  down  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  grotesque.  But  these  characters,  with  all 
their  variations,  will  go  beyond  their  source  and  their 
ideal  only  as  the  rays  of  light  go  beyond  the  sun. 
Humanity,  as  it  passes  through  phase  after  phase  of 
the  historical  movement,  may  advance  indefinitely  in 
excellence ;  but  its  advance  will  be  an  indefinite 
approximation  to  the  Christian  Type.  A  divergence 
from  that  type,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  take  place, 
will  not  be  progress,  but  debasement  and  corruption. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  in  short,  the  world  may 
abandon  Christianity,  but  it  can  never  advance  be- 
yond it.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  authority,  or  even 
of  Revelation.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  reason 
as  much  as  anything  in  the  world. 

"  There  are  many  peculiarities  arising  out  of  per- 
sonal and  historical  circumstances,  which  are  incident 
to  the  best  human  characters,  and  which  would  pre- 
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vent  any  one  of  them  from  being  universal  or  final  NOTE  VH. 
as  a  type.  But  the  Type  set  up  in  the  Gospels  as 
the  Christian  Type  seems  to  have  escaped  all  these 
peculiarities,  and  to  stand  out  in  unapproached  purity 
as  well  as  in  unapproached  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. 

"  The  good  moral  characters  which  we  see  among 
men  fall,  speaking  broadly,  into  two  general  classes ; 
those  which  excite  our  reverence  and  those  which 
excite  our  love 

"  Now,  if  the  type  proposed  in  the  Gospels  for  our 
imitation  were  characteristically  noble  or  characteris- 
tically amiable,  characteristically  grand  or  characteris- 
tically beautiful,  it  might  have  great  moral  attractions, 
but  it  would  not  be  universal  or  final.  It  would 
belong  to  one  peculiar  hemisphere  of  character,  and 
even  though  man  might  not  yet  actually  have  trans- 
cended it,  the  ideal  would  lie  beyond  it ;  it  would 
not  remain  for  ever  the  mark  and  goal  of  our  moral 
progress.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  neither  characteris- 
tically noble  and  grand,  nor  characteristically  amiable 
and  beautiful ;  but  both  in  an  equal  degree,  perfectly 
and  indistinguishably,  the  fusion  of  the  two  classes 
of  qualities  being  complete,  so  that  the  mental  eye, 
though  it  be  strained  to  aching,  cannot  discern  whether 
that  on  which  it  gazes  be  more  the  object  of  reverence 
or  of  love. 

"There  are  differences  again  between  the  male 
and  female  character,  under  which,  nevertheless,  we 

W.  H.  F.  16 
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NOTE  vii.  divine  that  there  lies  a  real  identity,  and  a  consequent 
tendency  to  fusion  in  the  ultimate  ideal.  Had  the 
Gospel  type  of  character  been  stamped  with  the 
peculiar  marks  of  either  sex,  we  should  have  felt 
that  there  was  an  ideal  free  from  those  peculiarities 
beyond  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  exhibits, 
indeed,  the  peculiarly  male  virtue  of  courage  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  most 
clear  of  mere  animal  impetuosity  and  most  evidently 
a  virtue ;  but  this  form  is  the  one  common  to  both 

sexes,  as  the  annals  of  martyrdom  prove 

"  There  is  an  equally  notable  absence  of  any  of 
the  peculiarities  which  attend  particular  callings  and 
modes  of  life,  and  which,  though  so  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances  of  human  society,  that  we  have 
learnt  to  think  them  beauties,  would  disqualify  a 
Character  for  being  universal  and  the  ideal.  The 
Life  depicted  in  the  Gospel  is  one  of  pure  beneficence, 
disengaged  from  all  peculiar  social  circumstances,  yet 

adapted  to  all 

"  The  Christian  Type  of  Character,  if  it  was  con- 
structed by  human  intellect,  was  constructed  at  the 
confluence  of  three  races,  the  Jewish,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Roman,  each  of  which  had  strong  national  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own.  A  single  touch,  a  single  taint  of 
any  one  of  these  peculiarities,  and  the  character 
would  have  been  national,  not  universal ;  transient, 
not  eternal :  it  might  have  been  the  highest  character 
in  history,  but  it  would  have  been  disqualified  for 
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being  the  ideal.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  human,  NOTE  VH. 
whether  it  were  the  effort  of  a  real  man  to  attain 
moral  excellence,  or  a  moral  imagination  of  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels,  the  chances,  surely,  were  infinite 
against  its  escaping  any  tincture  of  the  fanaticism, 
formalism,  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Jew,  of  the 
political  pride  of  the  Roman,  of  the  intellectual  pride 
of  the  Greek.  Yet  it  has  entirely  escaped  them  all. 

"  Historical  circumstances  affect  character  some- 
times directly,  sometimes  by  way  of  reaction.  The 
formalism  of  the  Pharisees  might  have  been  expected 
to  drive  any  character  with  which  it  was  brought  into 
collision  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity ;  yet  no 
such  effect  can  be  discerned.  Antinomianism  is  clearly 
a  deflection  from  the  Christian  pattern,  and  the  off- 
spring of  a  subsequent  age. 

"The  political  circumstances  of  Judaea,  as  a  country 
suffering  from  the  oppression  of  foreign  conquerors, 
were  calculated  to  produce  in  the  oppressed  Jews 
either  insurrectionary  violence  (which  was  constantly 
breaking  out)  or  the  dull  apathy  of  Oriental  sub- 
mission. But  the  Life  which  is  the  example  of 
Christians  escaped  both  these  natural  impressions. 
It  was  an  active  and  decisive  attack  on  the  evils  of 
the  age;  but  the  attack  was  directed  not  against 
political  tyranny  or  its  agents,  but  against  the  moral 
corruption  which  was  its  source 

"  The  essence  of  man's  moral  nature,  clothed  with 
a  personality  so  vivid  and  intense  as  to  excite  through 

16—2 
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NOTE  vu.  all  ages  the  most  intense  affection,  yet  divested  of  all 
those  peculiar  characteristics,  the  accidents  of  place 
and  time,  by  which  human  personalities  are  marked, 
— what  other  notion  than  this  can  philosophy  form  of 
Divinity  manifest  on  earth  1  " 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History  pp.  133...  142. 

Oxford,   1865. 


NOTE  VIII. 
THE  BLOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


The  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 

1  JOHN  i.  7. 

The  blood  is  the  life. 

DEUT.  xii.  23. 


interpretation  of  the  passages  in  the  New  NOTE  vm. 
-L  Testament  which  refer  to  the  blessings  obtained 
by  the  '  Blood '  of  Christ  must  rest  finally  upon  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  use  of  Blood  in  the  sacri- 
ficial system  of  the  O.  T.  Our  own  natural  associa- 
tions with  Blood  tend,  if  not  to  mislead,  at  least  to 
obscure  the  ideas  which  it  suggested  to  a  Jew. 

"  And  here  it  is  obvious  that  the  place  occupied 
by  Blood  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices  was  connected  with 
the  general  conception  attached  to  it  throughout  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Blood  is  the  seat  of  Life  in  such  a 
sense  that  it  can  be  spoken  of  directly  as  the  Life 
itself  (Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Deut.  xii.  23).  More  exactly  the 
Life  is  said  to  be  '  in  the  Blood '  (Lev.  xvii.  11). 
Hence  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  with  the  blood 
(Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26  f.;  xvii.  11  ff.;  Deut.  xii. 
23  f.);  a  man  might  not  use  another's  life  for  the 
support  of  his  physical  life. 

"  For  it  must  be  observed  that  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Blood  the  life  which  was  in  it  was  not  destroyed, 
though  it  was  separated  from  the  organism  which  it 
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NOTE  vnr.  had    before    quickened   (Gen.    iv.    10;    comp.    Hebr. 
xii.  24;  Apoc.  vi.  10). 

"  This  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Blood  as  food  gave 
occasion  for  the  clearest  declaration  of  its  significance 
in  sacrifice  :  /  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul 
that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  tJie 
people.  For  the  soul  (life}  of  the  Jlesh  is  in  the  blood; 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls  (lives),  for  the  Blood  it  atones 
through  the  soul  (life),  i.  e.  its  atoning  virtue  lies  not 
in  its  material  substance  but  in  the  life  of  which  it  is 
the  'vehicle'  (Lev.  xvii.  10  f.).  Moreover,  the  Blood 
already  shed  is  distinctly  treated  as  living.  When 
it  is  sprinkled  '  upon  the  altar '  it  makes  atonement 
in  virtue  of  the  '  life '  which  is  in  it. 

"Thus  two  distinct  ideas  were  included  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  victim,  the  death  of  the  victim  by  the 
shedding  of  its  blood,  and  the  liberation,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  principle  of  life  by  which  it  had  been  animated, 
so  that  this  life  became  available  for  another  end. 
The  ritual  of  sacrifice  took  account  of  both  these 
moments  in  the  symbolic  act.  The  slaughtering  of 
the  victim,  which  was  properly  the  work  of  the 
offerer,  was  sharply  separated  from  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  which  was  the  exclusive  work  of  the  priest. 
The  death  was  inflicted  by  him  who  in  his  representa- 
tive acknowledged  the  due  punishment  of  his  sin ;  the 
bringing  near  to  God  of  the  life  so  rendered  up  was  the 
office  of  the  appointed  mediators  between  God  and 
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men.  Death  and  life  were  both  exhibited,  death  as  NOTE  vm. 
the  consequence  of  sin,  and  life  made  by  the  Divine 
appointment  a  source  of  life.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  these  two  thoughts  of  the  shedding  and  of 
the  sprinkling  of  the  Blood,  which  embrace  the  two 
elements  in  the  conception  of  atonement  were  equally 
expressed  by  one  word  rendered  outpouring  of  blood 
(Hebr.  ix.  22,  ai/u,aT€Kxuo-ia).  Thus  the  life  was  first 
surrendered  and  then  united  with  God. 

"So  far  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  Jewish 
animal  sacrifices  seem  to  be  clear ;  but  they  were 
necessarily  imperfect  and  transitional.  The  union 
between  the  offerer  and  the  offering  was  conventional 
and  not  real.  The  victim  was  irrational,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  true  fellowship  between  it  and  the 
offender.  Its  death  was  involuntary,  so  that  it  could 
not  embody  in  the  highest  form  surrender  to  the 
Divine  will. 

"  All  that  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Mosaic  sacrifi- 
cial system,  all  that  was  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
wanting  in  it,  Christ  supplied.  With  Him,  the  Son 
of  Man,  all  men  are  made  capable  of  vital  union  :  in 
Him  all  men  find  their  true  life.  His  sacrifice  of 
Himself,  through  life  and  through  death,  was  in 
every  part  a  reasonable  service;  He  endured  the 
Cross  at  the  hands  of  men  ;  He  was  at  once  '  offered ' 
and  'offered  himself  (Hebr.  ix.  14,  28):  and  by  His 
own  blood  He  entered  in  into  the  Jioly  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  (Hebr.  ix.  12). 
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NOTE  viu.  "  Thus  in  accordance  with  the  typical  teaching  of 
the  Levitical  ordinances  the  Blood  of  Christ  repre- 
sents Christ's  Life  (1)  as  rendered  in  free  self- 
sacrifice  to  God  for  men,  and  (2)  as  brought  into 
perfect  fellowship  with  God,  having  been  set  free  by 
death.  The  Blood  of  Christ  is,  as  shed,  the  Life  of 
Christ  given  for  men,  and,  as  offered,  the  Life  of  Christ 
now  given  to  men,  the  Life  which  is  the  spring  of 
their  life  (John  xii.  24).  In  each  case  the  efficacy  of 
the  Life  of  Christ  depends,  from  man's  side,  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  believer  '  in  Christ.' 

"  It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
while  the  thought  of  Christ's  Blood  (as  shed)  includes 
all  that  is  involved  in  Christ's  Death,  the  Death  of 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  only  a  part,  the 
initial  part,  of  the  whole  conception  of  Christ's  Blood. 
The  Blood  always  includes  the  thought  of  the  life 
preserved  and  active  beyond  death. 

"This  conception  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  fully 
brought  out  in  the  fundamental  passage,  John  vi. 
53 — 56.  Participation  in  Christ's  Blood  is  participa- 
tion in  His  life  (v.  56).  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
implied  throughout  that  it  is  only  through  His 
Death — His  violent  Death — that  His  Blood  can  be 
made  available  for  men. 

"In  the  other  passages  of  St  John's  writings, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  Blood  of  Christ,  now 
one  part  of  the  whole  conception  and  now  the  other 
predominates.  In  Apoc.  i.  5,  unto  Him  that  loveth  us, 
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and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood,  and  in  Apoc.  NOTE  vm. 
v.  9,  Thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God 
with  thy  blood,  the  idea  of  the  single  act,  the  pouring 
out  of  blood  in  death,  is  most  prominent  and  yet  not 
exclusively  present.  In  the  one  case  the  present 
participle  (Him  that  loveth)  seems  to  extend  the  act 
beyond  the  moment  of  accomplishment;  and  in  the 
other  with  (in)  Thy  blood  is  felt  to  add  something  to 
was  slain  which  is  not  included  in  it.  The  Blood  is 
not  simply  the  price  by  which  the  redeemed  were 
purchased  but  the  power  by  which  they  were  quick- 
ened so  as  to  be  capable  of  belonging  to  God. 

"On  the  other  hand  in  Apoc.  xii.  11,  they  over- 
came him  because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  Apoc.  vii. 
14,  they  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  1  John  i.  7,  the  blood  of  Jesus 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  the  conception  of 
the  Blood  as  an  energetic  power,  as  a  fountain  of 
life,  opened  by  death  and  flowing  still,  is  clearly 
marked. 

"  This  latter  thought  explains  the  stress  which  St 
John  lays  on  the  issue  of  the  blood  and  the  water 
from  the  side  of  the  Lord  after  the  Crucifixion  (John 
xix.  34  ;  1  John  v.  6  ff.).  That  which  was  outwardly, 
physically,  death,  was  yet  reconcileable  with  life. 
Christ  lived  even  in  Death  and  through  Death. 

"In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  manifold 
efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood  is  directly  illustrated  by  a 
parallel  with  two  representative  sacrifices,  the  Cove- 
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NOTE  viii.  nant  Sacrifice  by  which  Israel  was  brought  into 
fellowship  with  God  (Hebr.  ix.  15  ff.),  and  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  by  which  the  broken 
fellowship  was  again  restored  (Hebr.  ix.  11  ff.). 

"The  Blood  of  Christ  is  the  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant:  Hebr.  ix.  15  ff.  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  28; 
Mk.  xiv.  34  ;  Lc.  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  27  (cp.  1  Cor. 
x.  16) ;  and  it  is  the  Blood  through  which  He  as  our 
High  Priest  enters  into  the  Presence  of  God  for  us : 
Hebr.  ix.  12,  23  ff;  comp.  xiii.  12,  i.  3.  These  two 
aspects  of  the  truth  need  to  be  carefully  regarded. 
By  '  sprinkling '  of  Christ's  Blood  the  believer  is  first 
brought  into  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ ;  and  in 
the  imperfect  conduct  of  his  personal  life,  the  life  of 
Christ  is  continually  communicated  to  him  for  growth 
and  cleansing.  He  himself  enters  into  the  Divine 
Presence  'in  the  Blood  of  Jesus'  (Hebr.  x.  19) 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  and  supported  by  the  Life 
which  flows  from  Him. 

"  Similar  thoughts  find  expression  in  the  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  we  read  with 
predominant  reference  to  the  initial  act  of  salvation  : 

Acts  xx.  The  church  of  God,  which  lie  purchased  with  his 

own  blood. 

1  Pet.  i.  Te  were  redeemed. .  .with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 

18  f 

without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood   of 

Christ. 

Col.  i.  20.          Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
"  But  even  in  such  cases  the  first  act  is  not  re- 
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garded  as  an  isolated  act  of  forgiveness.     It  is  the  NOTE  vin. 
beginning  of  a  state  which  continues  : 

Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  Bom.  v.  9. 
shall  we  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God  through  him. 

In   whom   we   have  our   redemption   through   his  Eph.  i.  7. 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace. 

But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  that  once  were  far  o^Eph.ii.13. 
are  made  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

"  In  other  places  the  thought  of  the  continuous 
efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood  as  a  power  of  life  is  even 
more  conspicuous : 

To  the  elect... unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  1  Pet.  i.  1, 

2 

blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

How  much    more   shall  the    blood  of  Christ,  who  Hebr.  ix. 
through   the    eternal    Spirit    offered   himself   without 
blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  ? 

Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  Hebr.  x. 
t/te  holy  place  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  way  which 
he  dedicated  for  us,  a  new  and  living  way... 

(  Te  are  come  nigh}  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a  new  Hebr.  xii. 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh 
better  than  that  of  Abel. 

"The  two  elements  which  are  thus  included  in 
the  thought  of  Christ's  Blood,  or,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  of  Christ's  Death  and  Christ's 
Blood,  that  is  of  Christ's  Death  (the  Blood  shed)  and 
of  Christ's  Life  (the  Blood  offered),  are  indicated 
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NOTE  vni.  clearly   in    [6-W]    is  faithful   and  righteous   to  for- 
1  Johni.  9.  give  us  our  2^  ^g  virtue  of  Christ's  Death) ;  and  to 

cleanse  us  from   all   unrighteousness    (the  virtue  of 

Christ's  Life)1." 

1  Additional  note  on  1  John  i.  7.  Compare  also  a  very 
suggestive  note  of  Prof.  Milligan,  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  pp.  263  ff. 


NOTE   IX. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS  '. 


1  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Church  Congress  of  Leicester 
in  1880.  In  answer  to  many  requests  to  reprint  it,  I  have 
ventured  to  place  it  here  as  giving  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
I  have  been  anxious  to  suggest  in  a  practical  form.  A  com- 
memoration of  Benefactors  was  commenced  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral  in  1881. 


Ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

GAL.  iii.  28. 

There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit. 

EPH.  iv.  4. 


I.     rMHE  idea  of  a  communion  of  saints  includes    NOTE  ix. 

-*-  two  main  thoughts — the  thought  of  a  life 
wider  than  the  life  of  sense  ;  and  the  thought  of  a  life 
under  conditions  different  from  those  of  earth.  The 
communion  is  a  communion  of  saints  as  saints,  and 
not  as  men  under  the  present  conditions  of  humanity. 
It  is  independent  of  limitations  of  time  and  space, 
both  in  its  range  and  in  its  fulfilment.  Each  thought 
is  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 

1.  Of  the  many  great  conceptions  which  are 
characteristic  of  our  generation — voices  of  God,  as  I 
believe,  calling  us  to  unregarded  truths  in  His  Word 
— no  one  is  more  characteristic  than  that  of  the 
dependence  of  man  on  man  as  well  as  on  nature. 
We  are  learning,  by  the  help  of  many  teachers,  the 
extent  and  the  authority  of  the  dominion  which  the 
dead  exercise  over  us,  and  which  we  ourselves  are 
shaping  for  our  descendants.  We  feel,  as  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  feel  before,  how  at  every  moment 
influences  from  the  past  enter  our  souls,  and  how  we 
in  turn  scatter  abroad  that  which  will  be  fruitful  in 
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NOTE  ix.    the  distant  future.     It  is  becoming  clear  to  us  that 
we  are  literally  parts  of  others  and  they  of  us. 

Dependence  is,  indeed,  an  inexorable  law  of 
natural  life.  Our  faith  has  anticipated  the  conclu- 
sion and  hallowed  it.  Men  must  be  dependent  on 
one  another.  For  saints  this  dependence  is  trans- 
figured into  fellowship.  The  believer  recognises  that 
the  power  which  acts  upon  him  from  without  is  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  life.  He  sees  that  the  image 
of  Christ's  Body  gives  the  truest  possible  view  of  the 
relation  in  which  all  who  are  '  in  Him '  stand  to  one 
another.  The  one  life,  the  one  Spirit,  by  which 
they  are  united  to  their  Head,  united  eternally,  unites 
them  now,  in  time,  to  one  another.  In  that  divine 
vision  life  appears  in  the  fullest  proportions  we  can 
yet  apprehend.  We  turn  from  the  living  to  the  dead, 
and,  as  we  contemplate  the  splendour  of  the  heritage 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  we  confess  with 
no  unworthy  self-disparagement  that  without  them 
we  are  incomplete.  We  turn  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  as  we  trace  the  lineaments  of  a  divine 
likeness  in  those  about  us,  we  give  thanks  without 
presumption  that  there  are  saints  now. 

2.  Again,  this  vast  life  which  reaches  through 
all  time  is  in  its  nature  beyond  time.  We  are  con- 
strained, in  our  attempts  to  give  distinctness  to  it,  to 
use  the  language  of  earth,  but  in  itself  the  spiritual 
life,  of  which  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  the  fore- 
taste, belongs  to  another  order.  And,  however  hard 
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it  may  be  to  pierce  the  veil  of  phenomena,  this  is  what  NOTE  ix. 
our  faith  claims  of  us  to  aim  at.  Our  efforts,  in 
other  words,  must  be  directed  not  to  materializing 
heaven,  but  to  discerning  the  divine,  the  eternal,  in 
earth.  As  it  is,  we  too  often  communicate  our  own 
deadness  to  the  creation,  which  is  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God ;  and  rest  when  we 
are  bidden  to  enter  the  unseen.  Yet  we  do  not  doubt 
in  theory  that  we  are  immortal  beings  moving  among 
the  works  of  God,  accomplishing  His  purposes,  minis- 
tering to  His  glory ;  and  if  the  life  which  angels  con- 
template with  eager  desire  is  poor  to  us,  it  is  only 
because  we  allow  our  eyes  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
surface. 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  guards  us  against  this 
perilous  blindness.  The  words  of  the  Lord  and  of 
His  Apostles  assure  us  that  eternal  life  is  here.  Our 
blessings  and  our  struggles  lie  now  'in  the  heavenly 
realm  '  (ev  rols  eTrovpaviois).  '  Our  life  hath  been  hid  in 
God.'  'We  have  come  to  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born.'  The  com- 
munion of  saints  in  the  largest  sense,  the  communion 
of  angels  and  men,  of  men  already  perfected,  and  of 
men  struggling  towards  the  crown  which  is  prepared 
for  them,  is  a  present  reality.  There  is  one  divine 
kingdom,  and  there  are  many  worlds.  There  is  one 
life  which  finds  expression  in  many  forms,  but  that 
life  is  greater,  deeper  than  all. 

17—2 
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NOTE  ix.  II.  How,  then,  can  we  realise  it  1  The  answer 
will  naturally  take  account  of  the  two  sides  of  man's 
life.  Each  believer  has  his  individual  character, 
which  must  be  hallowed  as  though  he  were  alone ; 
and  he  brings  this  to  the  service  of  the  whole  body  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  The  communion  of  saints  must, 
therefore,  be  realised  socially  and  personally — socially, 
to  speak  briefly,  by  commemoration,  personally  by 
meditation. 

1.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  social  life  is  the 
true  starting  point  of  the  personal  life.  We  turn 
then  first  to  public  commemoration  as  furnishing  the 
occasion  through  which  individual  fellowship  with  the 
spiritual  world  is  quickened  and  guided.  And  in  this 
respect  no  one  can  fail  to  have  felt  how  imperfectly 
our  Kalendar  reflects  the  divine  history  of  the 
Church.  We  must  ask  when  we  look  upon  it 
whether  we  do  indeed  believe  in  the  continuous 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  and  claim  descent  from 
an  ancestry  of  saints.  The  Apostolic  age  stands 
there  without  preparation  and  without  sequel.  The 
old  dispensation  finds  no  representative  from  among 
the  heroes  of  faith,  lawgiver,  or  prince,  or  prophet, 
Enoch  or  Elijah,  Moses  or  David,  Samuel  or  Isaiah. 
The  new  dispensation  finds  no  representative  from 
among  those,  who  in  Christ's  name  and  by  Christ's 
power  brought  modern  life  and  thought  into  His 
service.  A  few  names,  a  few  events,  indeed,  which 
witness  to  an  effort  after  a  larger  sympathy,  still 
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keep  a  place  in  it ;  but  even  these  cease  with  Hugh    NOTE  ix. 
of  Lincoln  and  Richard  of  Chichester,  before  our  own 
Church  entered  on  its  characteristic  work  in  the  old 
world  or  in  the  new. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  narrow  range 
of  the  commemoration  of  saints  among  us,  our  type  of 
saintship  has  been  dwarfed  and  impoverished ;  it  has 
been  removed  far  from  the  stir  and  conflicts  of  ordi- 
nary action.  The  kingly  type  and  the  prophetic  type, 
the  type  of  the  artist  and  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
scholar,  have  been  put  aside.  We  do  not  turn  to 
those  by  whom  these  characters  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  strength  as  the  peers  of  martyrs  and  apostles. 
We  do  not  seek  in  their  examples  the  pledge  of  the 
consecration  of  gifts  similar,  however  small,  among 
ourselves. 

And  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
widest  teaching  of  consecrated  lives.  We  daily  lose 
much  by  not  placing  these  in  their  right  position  in 
the  open  teaching  of  the  Church. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  type  of  essential 
human  excellence  coexists  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man ; 
but  we,  'who  are  but  parts,  can  see  but  part — now 
this,  now  that.'  We  have  no  power  to  apprehend 
directly  elements  which  are  combined  with  others  in 
an  absolute  ideal.  It  is  only  through  Christ's  servants 
each  realising,  according  to  his  nature,  his  endowments, 
his  age,  his  country,  some  feature  in  the  Christly  life 
that  we  come  to  have  a  real  sense  of  the  fulness  of 
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NOTE  ix.  His  humanity.  The  many  typical  characters  who 
foreshadowed  Him  find  their  counterpart  in  the  many 
saints  who  offer  for  our  welcome  and  our  study  the 
riches  of  His  manhood.  Nor  do  they  in  the  least 
degree  trench  upon  His  inviolable  honour.  Their 
saintliness  is  wholly  from  Him.  They  are  what  they 
are,  so  far  as  we  call  them  to  mind  and  seek  their 
fellowship,  by  His  presence,  He  in  them  and  they  in 
Him.  They  have  made  His  power  visible;  and  for 
this  we  are  bound  to  commemorate  them,  and  their 
Lord  through  them. 

The  neglect  or  the  indifference  of  centuries,  no 
less  than  the  discordances  which  are  found  in  every 
life,  involves  such  commemoration  in  great  difficulties. 
Yet  our  faith  encourages  us  to  face  them  ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  solution  will  come  through  obvious 
channels.  There  are  few  parishes  which  do  not  in- 
clude in  their  annals  some  names  fitted  to  recall 
memories  of  Christ's  manifold  victories  through  be- 
lievers. A  dedication  festival  may  not  unfrequently 
lay  open  a  fruitful  page  of  Christian  work.  Our 
Cathedrals,  again,  are  monuments  of  sacrifice  and 
service  which  constrain  us  to  recall  Christ's  working 
through  those  whose  benefactions  we  inherit.  Most 
of  us,  I  fancy,  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  com- 
memoration services  of  College  and  University.  We 
have  wondered,  perhaps,  that  the  use  is  not  universal. 
At  Peterborough,  in  old  time,  to  take  one  instance, 
almost  every  abbot  had  his  memorial  day,  and  four 
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times    in   the   year,  in  the   Ember   weeks,  all  were    NOTE  ix. 
commemorated  together.     There  is  surely  here  some- 
thing for  us  to  embody  under  new  forms  of  thought. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  forget  or  to  disparage  the 
services  of  unknown  benefactors.  These  have  in  a 
large  degree  made  life  for  us  what  it  is.  These  have 
their  own  commemoration  when  we  recall  the  progress 
of  the  ages.  But  there  are  others  who  stand  out  as 
leaders,  as  representatives.  Gifts,  labours,  thoughts 
of  distinguishable  ancestors  go  to  swell  our  spiritual 
patrimony.  It  may  have  been  by  some  conspicuous 
work  which  was  nobly  spread  over  a  lifetime  :  it  may 
have  been  by  some  sweet  trait  which  was  just  seen  in 
a  crisis  of  trial ;  but  '  here  and  here'  they  have  helped 
us,  and  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  their  service 
we  must  solemnly  recall  it.  In  doing  this  we  arrogate 
to  ourselves  no  authority  of  final  judgment  by  grateful 
celebration.  We  recognise  a  blessing;  and,  so  far, 
we  acknowledge  God's  love  in  him  by  whose  ministry 
it  was  shewn  to  us.  Nor  would  it,  I  think,  be  difficult 
to  make  a  list  of  names  from  our  own  Church  which 
all  would  accept  as  worthy  of  memory,  names  of  rulers 
and  scholars,  of  men  who  taught  by  their  words  and 
by  their  lives,  who  spread  the  faith  and  deepened  our 
knowledge  of  it. 

Such  commemoration  of  men,  such  peopling  with 
familiar  forms  of  the  vacancies  of  All  Saints'  Day, 
such  filling  up  the  noble  but  blank  outlines  of  the 
Te  Deum,  would  help  us  to  understand  better,  as  a 
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NOTE  ix.  society,  the  vastness  of  the  Christian  life  ;  but  we 
require  also  the  commemoration  of  ideas  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  in  order  that  we  may  bear  in  mind  the  new 
conditions  of  the  spiritual  life,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  suggested  by  the  belief  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints.  And  here  one  festival  still  survives  by 
name  in  our  Kalendar  which  completely  expresses 
part  of  what  I  mean,  the  Festival  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration. The  Transfiguration  is  the  revelation  of  the 
potential  spirituality  of  the  earthly  life  in  the  highest 
outward  form.  In  that  the  present  and  the  past  are 
seen  in  a  fellowship  of  glory ;  and  the  future  in  its 
great  features  lies  open  for  consideration.  Such  an 
event,  distinct  in  its  teaching  from  the  Resurrection, 
and  yet  closely  akin  to  it,  calls  for  more  religious 
recognition  than  it  receives.  It  is  able,  if  we  enter 
into  its  meaning,  to  bring  vividly  before  us  the  reality 
of  a  communion  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Lord,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  gives  the 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  humanity,  and  shews  that 
to  which  He  leads  those  who  are  united  with  Him. 

The  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  widest 
fellowship  of  men.  The  festival  of  St  Michael  and  All 
Angels  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  bringing  out  the 
complementary  idea  of  the  interpenetration  of  human 
life  by  life  of  another  order.  And  if  it  be  true  (and 
who  has  not  felt  it  1}  that  '  the  world ' — the  world  of 
sense — '  is  too  much  with  us,'  then  a  remedy  is  here 
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offered  for  our  use.  The  reserve  and  the  revelations  NOTE  ix. 
of  Scripture  are  equally  eloquent.  I  will  notice  one 
point  only,  which  seems  to  be  practically  overlooked. 
We  commonly  limit  our  notion  of  angelic  service  to 
personal  ministration.  No  doubt  Scripture  dwells 
specially  on  this  kind  of  office ;  but  it  indicates  yet 
more,  a  ministration  of  angels  in  nature,  which  brings 
both  them  and  the  world  closer  to  men.  There  is, 
I  venture  to  think,  something  in  this  aspect  of  our 
subject  worthy  of  attention.  Perhaps  one  effect  of  the 
growing  clearness  with  which  we  apprehend  the  laws 
of  physical  phenomena  is  to  bring  out  into  prominence 
the  thought  of  the  powers  which  work  according  to 
them.  The  sense  of  action  by  law  places  the  agent 
very  near  to  us.  '  I  can  see,'  writes  one  who  was 
himself  a  distinguished  physiologist,  '  nothing  in  all 
nature  but  the  loving  acts  of  spiritual  beings.'  How- 
ever strange  the  conception  may  be,  it  contains,  I 
believe,  truths  which  we  have  not  yet  mastered.  And 
in  this  respect  we  commonly  embarrass  ourselves  by 
mentally  presenting  all  action  under  the  forms  of 
human  action.  Spirit,  it  is  obvious,  may  act  in  other 
ways ;  and  our  festival  of  the  heavenly  order  remains 
to  help  us  little  by  little  to  apprehend  in  this  larger 
sense  the  revelation  of  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

2.  So  far  we  have  seen  how  public  commemo- 
ration can  supply  examples  and  thoughts  towards 
realising  the  Communion  of  Saints.  These  are  made 
effective  personally  by  meditation.  And,  to  our  great 
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NOTE  ix.  loss,  the  faculty  and  the  habit  of  meditation  have  not 
as  yet  been  cultivated  among  us.  Our  national  cha- 
racter, and,  at  present,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  realism 
are  alien  from  it.  Yet  the  praise  to  God's  glory  which 
comes  through  the  devout  consideration  of  His  action 
in  men  is  true  work.  This  is  a  subject  for  spiritual 
meditation ;  and  periods  of  quiet  retirement  may  be 
made  available  for  pursuing  it. 

But,  as  it  is,  we  are  apt  to  dwell  on  the  littlenesses 
of  men,  or  if  not,  upon  the  picturesque  aspects  of  their 
lives,  to  bring  them  down  in  some  measure  to  our  level, 
and  not  to  aspire  to  their  highest. 

It  is,  however,  through  such  aspiration  alone, 
quickened  by  the  thoughtful  study  of  that  which  the 
Spirit  wrought  in  them,  that  we  can  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  their  true  life.  Weaknesses,  faults,  errors, 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  fall  away.  We  learn  to 
look  upon  the  love,  the  courage,  the  faith,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  simplicity  of  truth  which  they  embodied, 
and  so  become  invigorated  by  vital  contact  with  the 
eternal  manifested  through  men.  We  rise,  so  far  as 
we  can  rise  under  the  pressure  of  earthly  limitations, 
to  some  perception  of  the  heavenly  life,  in  which  all 
that  is  personal  is  gathered  up  without  the  loss  of 
personality  in  One,  even  'in  Christ.' 

This  fellowship  of  spirit  with  spirit  is  closer,  and 
may  be  more  powerful,  than  the  precious  fellowship 
which  we  can  hold  with  books.  That  leads  to  this. 
The  record  of  a  life  imaged  in  word  and  deed,  the 
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energy  of  a  life  shewn  in  thoughts  grasped  and  made    NOTE  ix. 
ready  for  use,  help  to  gain  an  energetic  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  laboured  and  written  for  the  truth. 

And  there  is  no  limit  to  this  inspiring  communion. 
It  embraces  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  acknowledges 
no  saddest  necessity  of  outward  separation  as  reaching 
to  the  region  in  which  it  is.  It  does  not  even  seek 
for  the  confirmation  of  any  visible  pledge.  It  makes 
possible  that  unity  of  inward  love  to  which  final  con- 
quest is  promised.  It  rests  on  that  which  is  the 
source  of  action.  It  imparts  to  the  believer  some- 
thing of  the  strength  of  every  victory  of  faith.  For 
by  saints  we  understand  all  who  welcome  and  appro- 
priate and  shew  forth,  in  whatever  way,  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  We  look  to  the  one  life,  flowing  from  the 
One  Paraclete,  and,  by  tracing  the  manifoldness  of 
His  action,  gain  strength  for  our  own  task. 

In  this  case  also  special  circumstances  will  serve 
to  determine  the  peculiar  objects  of  our  meditation. 
Our  position,  our  duties,  our  temptations,  our  endow- 
ments, will  influence  our  choice.  If  we  are  ready  to 
follow,  Christ,  through  the  Spirit  sent  in  His  name, 
will  guide  us  to  some  one  in  whom  we  may  study  the 
virtue  of  His  presence. 

And  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice 
the  possible  influence  of  what  we  speak  of,  with  too 
little  reflection,  as  Christian  names.  They  are  indeed, 
and  they  can  be  treated  as,  the  dedication  names  of 
each  believer. 
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NOTE  ix.  Meditation  on  the  saintliness  of  saintly  men  must 
be  supplemented  by  meditation  on  angels,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  unseen  world,  if  we  are  to  feel 
the  full  extent  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  We  can- 
not, it  is  true,  presume  to  press  such  meditations  into 
detail.  It  is  enough  if  we  recognise  the  service,  the 
sympathy  of  '  the  host  of  heaven  ' ;  if  we  consider  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  most  familiar  and  solemn  words 
by  which  we  claim  to  share  their  hymns  of  divine 
praise  in  our  highest  act  of  thanksgiving  and  com- 
munion. 

III.  Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  in  another  form 
what  has  been  said,  we  must,  as  far  as  we  may  be 
able,  both  in  public  service  and  in  private  thought, 
present  and  dwell  upon  the  greatest  facts,  the  greatest 
aspects  of  things,  the  greatest  truths,  refusing  to  rest 
on  the  transitory  and  temporal,  if  we  are  to  realise,  as 
we  can  do,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  fulness  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  its  eternal 
power. 

The  familiar  example  of  hymns  will  shew  beyond 
question  what  a  capacity  there  is  in  this  treatment  of 
our  faith,  without  any  suppression  of  individual  con- 
victions, to  unite,  to  elevate,  to  inspire,  by  unseen 
forces,  those  who  are  kept  apart  by  intellectual  and 
material  obstacles.  A  hymn-book  is  a  confession  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  charge  to  strive  after 
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the  fulfilment  of  this  article  of  our  Creed  is  laid  NOTE  ix. 
specially  upon  us.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Western 
Creed,  and  it  dates  from  an  era  of  transition.  The 
recollection  of  the  old  Empire,  the  anticipation  of  a 
new  Empire,  stirred  the  souls  of  men  in  the  eighth 
century  to  proclaim  a  personal  force  of  undying  life  in 
the  spiritual  society.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to 
acknowledge  their  belief  in  a  Holy  Catholic  Church 
as  a  great  fact :  they  felt  that  it  must  be  a  source  of 
power ;  and  that  conviction  they  have  handed  down 
to  us  that  we  may  realise  it  now,  when  some  aspects 
of  the  continuity  and  solidarity  of  life  have  been  made 
more  evident  than  in  earlier  times.  Modern  science 
has  given  us  forms  which  we  can  animate. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  danger  as  well  as  a  use  in  the 
contemplation  of  great  ideals.  If  they  lift  us  for  a 
while  above  the  strife  of  details,  they  may  unfit  us 
for  dealing  with  the  concrete  questions  which  arise  in 
daily  work.  But  this  ideal  of  one  spiritual  life,  seen 
in  its  many  parts  through  the  ages  and  everywhere 
around  us,  made  our  own  by  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  practical  in  its  influence.  The 
one  ground  of  union  is  the  possession  of  a  common  life, 
and  not  any  nicely  calculated  scheme  of  compromise. 
To  see  the  life  even  from  afar,  to  look  towards  it,  is 
in  some  degree  to  reach  a  serener  atmosphere,  to  feel 
the  true  proportion  of  things,  to  gain  the  earnest  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  by  which  we  are 
perplexed. 
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NOTE  ix.  This  thought  of  a  life  eternal,  underlying,  so  to 
speak,  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  sense,  not  future  so 
much  as  shrouded,  is  characteristic  of  Christianity ;  it 
is  included  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  it  meets 
our  present  distress  and  disharmony  with  a  message 
of  hope.  I  say  '  our  present  distress  ; '  for  do  we  not 
all  sorrowfully  admit  that  the  elements  of  our  being 
are  unreconciled,  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a  strenuous 
occupation  with  the  outside  of  things  which  tends  to 
destroy  real  reverence  ;  that  even  the  highest  religious 
faculties  are  engaged  or  distracted  by  external  de- 
tails ?  To  such  discordance  and  unrest  and  triviality 
the  sense  of  a  present  fellowship  in  an  existence  in- 
finite in  its  variety,  one  in  its  essence,  divine  in  its 
spring  and  issue,  brings  the  appropriate  and  adequate 
help. 

Man  is  made  to  seek  for  the  rest  which  it  provides. 
Most  of  those  who  hear  me  will  remember  the  mag- 
nificent myth  in  the  Phcedrus,  in  which  Plato  seeks 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  highest  forces  in  our 
earthly  being.  On  stated  days  human  souls,  he  says, 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  gods,  and  rising  above  the 
world  gaze  on  the  eternal  and  the  absolute.  It  is 
only  by  strenuous  and  painful  endeavour  that  they 
can  gain  for  a  brief  space  the  vision,  which  is  the 
appointed  food  of  diviner  natures.  Then  they  fall  to 
earth,  and  their  bodily  life  corresponds  with  the  range 
and  clearness  of  the  celestial  impressions  which  they 
retain.  So  they  recognise  about  them  during  their 
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earthly  sojourn  the  images  of  higher  things,  and  again    NOTE  ix. 
strive  upwards. 

For  us  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  made  this 
dream  a  truth.  In  Him  we  see  perfect  sacrifice,  per- 
fect truth,  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  love ;  and  having 
seen  it  we  can  discern  signs  of  His  Presence  in  them 
who  shew  His  gifts.  He  gives  unity,  and  they  reveal 
to  us  His  fulness.  In  our  kinsmanship  with  them  we 
welcome  the  pledge  of  a  life  which  is  beyond  time. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  a  blessing  to  acknowledge,  once  and 
again,  a  spiritual  master.  We  grow  stronger  by  the 
devotion  of  loyal  discipleship.  We  '  see  the  light  and 
whence  it  flows,'  the  light  which  is  life  eternal ;  and 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  with  its  manifold  supplies 
of  strength,  with  its  boundless  wealth  of  promise, 
becomes  a  fact  of  immediate  experience. 

WORTHY  ART  THOU,  OUR  LORD  AND  OUR 
GOD,  TO  RECEIVE  THE  GLORY  AND  THE  HONOUR 
AND  THE  POWER:  FOR  THOU  DIDST  CREATE  ALL 
THINOS,  AND  BECAUSE  OF  THY  WILL  THEY  WERE, 
AND  WERE  CREATED. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  IONIA.     Part  IV.     Folio,  half-morocco.     £3  13*.  6d. 

DOLET.—  ETIENNE  DOLET:  the  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance.  A  Biography. 
With  a  Biographical  Appendix,  containing  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Bocks 
written,  printed,  or  edited  by  Dolet.  By  RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo.  i8j. 

DOYLE. — HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  By  J.  A.  DOYLE.  With  Maps.  iSmo. 
4$.  6d.  {Historical  Course- 

DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN  :  THE  STORY  OF  HIS 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  By  Professor  MASSON.  With  Portrait  and  Vignette 
engraved  by  C.  H.  JEENS.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  6rf. 
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DUFF.— Works  by  the  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 


ELLIOTT.— LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brighton.  By 
Che™  er  Editfon^F  t  f  8  Portrait,  engraved  by  JEENS.  Third  and 

EMERSON.—THE  LIFE  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON     By  I   L 

CABOT,  his  Literary  Executor.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo      i3s 

EMERSON.—THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  'RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON.  (Uniform  _with  the  Eversley  Edition  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
Novels.)  Globe  8vo.  Price  5*.  each  volume. 


MISCELLANIES.     With  an  In- 
ductory  Essay  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

t.  ESSAYS. 


4.  ENGLISH  TRAITS  ;  and  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MEN. 

5- CONDUCT  OF  LIFE;  and  SO- 
CIETY and  SOLITUDE. 


6.  LETTERS;  AND  SOCIAL  AIMS, 

3.  POEMS.  &c. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE,  THE.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  Published  Monthly.  Number  I.,  October  1883.  Price  Sixpence. 

Yearly  Volume,  1883-1884, .consisting  of  792  closely-printed  pages,  and  con 
taining  428  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  various  sizes.  Bound  in  extra  cloth, 
coloured  edges.  Royal  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Yearly  Volume,  l884-l885>  consisting  of  8^0  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining nearly  500  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  various  sizes.  Bound  in  extra  cloth, 
coloured  edges.  Royal  8vo.  Ss. 

Yearly  Volume,  1885-1886,  consisting  of  832  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  400  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  various  sizes.  Bound  in  extra 
cloth,  coloured  edges.  Royal  8vo.  8s. 

Yearly  Volume,  l8S6-l887>  consisting  of  822  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining nearly  400  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  various  sizes.  Bound  in  extra  cloth, 
coloured  edges.  Royal  8vo.  Ss. 

Yearly  Volume,  1887-1888,  consisting  of  832  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining nearly  500  Illustrations  of  various  sizes.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  coloured 
edges.  Royal  8vo.  Ss. 

Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes,  is.  6<t.  each. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE.  PROOF  IM- 
PRESSIONS OF  ENGRAVINGS  ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN 
"THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE,"  1884.  In  Portfolio. 

ENGLISH    MEN     OF    LETTERS.— Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
A  Series  of  Short  Books  to  tell  people  what  is  best  worth  knowing  as  to  the  Life, 
Character,   and  Works  of  some  of  the  great  English  Writers.     In  Crown  8vo. 
price  2S.  6d.  each. 
I.  DR.  JOHNSON.    By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

II  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.    By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

III  GIBBON.    By  J.  COTTER  MORISON. 
IV.  SHELLEY.     By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

V  HUME.     By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

VI  GOLDSMITH.     By  WILLIAM  BLACK. 
VII.  DEFOE.     By  W.  MINTO. 

VTTI    BURNS.     By  Principal  SHAIRP.  , 

IX  SPENSER.    By  the  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL  s. 

X  'THACKERAY.    By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
XL  BURKE.    By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

XII.  MILTON.    By  MARK  PATTISON. 

XIII.  .HAWTHORNE.    By  HENRY  JAMES. 

XIV  SOUTHEY.    By  Professor  DOWUEN. 

XV  BUNYAN.    By  J.  A.  FROUDE. 
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ENGLISH   MEN  OF  LETTERS—  continued. 

XVI.  CHAUCER.     By  Professor  A.  W.  WARD. 

XVII.  COWPER.     By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

XVIII.  POPE.     By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

XIX.  BYRON.     By  Professor  NICHOL. 

XX.  LOCKE.     By  Professor  FOWLER. 

XXI.  WORDSWORTH.     By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

XXII.  DRYDEN.    By  G.  SAINTSBURY. 

XXIII.  LANDOR.     By  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

XXIV.  DE  QUINCEY.     By  Professor  MASSON. 

XXV.  CHARLES  LAMB.     By  Rev.  ALFRED  AINGKR. 

XXVI.  BENTLEY.     By  Professor  R.  C.  JEBB. 

XXVII.  DICKENS.     By  Professor  A.  W.  WARD 

XXVIII.  GRAY.     By  EOMUND  GOSSE. 

XXIX.  SWIFT.    By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

XXX.  STERNE.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

XXXI.  MACAULAY.    By  J.  COTTER  MORISON. 

XXXII.  FIELDING.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

XXXIII.  SHERIDAN.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

XXXIV.  ADDISON.    By  W.  J.  COURTHOPK. 

XXXV.  BACON.     By  the  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

XXXVI.  COLERIDGE.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

XXXVII.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.    By  J.  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

XXXVIII.  KEATS.     By  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

IH  Preparation  .-— 

ADAM  SMITH.    By  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 
BERKELEY.    By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 
Popular  Edition.    One  Shilling  each. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY.  Now 
publishing  Monthly.  Vols.  I.  to  XXI.  iready.  Paper  covers,  is.  each  ;  cloth 

inding,  is.  6d. 
JOHNSON.    By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
SCOTT.    By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 
GIBBON.    By  J.  COTTER  MORISOK.  ' 
HUME.     By  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 
GOLDSMITH.     By  WM.  BLACK. 
SHELLEY.     By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
DEFOE.     By  W.  MINTO. 
BURNS.    By  Principal  SHAIRP. 

SPENSER.     By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
THACKERAY.     By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
BURKE.    By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
MILTON.    By  MARK  PATTISON. 
HAWTHORNE.    By  HENRY  JAMES. 
BUN  VAN.     By  J.  A.  FROUDE. 
SOUTHEY.     By  Professor  DOWDEN. 
CHAUCER.     By  A.  W.  WARD. 
COWPER.     By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
POPE.     By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
BYRON.     By  Professor  NICHOL. 
DRYDEN.    Bo  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
LOCKE.     By  THOMAS  FOWLER. 

*»*  And  the  rest  of  the  series  month  by  month  in  due  course. 

ENGLISH  POETS:  SELECTIONS,  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various 
Writers,  and  a  General  Introduction  by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  Edited  by  T.  H. 
WARD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
7$.  6ei.  each. 

Vol.      I.  CHAUCER  to  DONNE. 

Vol.    II.  BEN  JONSON  to  DRYDEN. 

Vol.  III.  ADDISON  to  BLAKE. 

Vol.   IV.  WORDSWORTH  to  ROSSETTI. 


pu 
bi 
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TWELVE   ENGLISH    STATESMEN.—  Under  the  above  title 

Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  Co.  are  publishing  a  series  of  short  biographies,  not 
designed  to  be  a  complete  roll  of  famous  statesmen,  but  to  present  in  historic 
order  the  lives  and  work  of  those  leading  actors  in  our  affairs  who  by  their  direct 
influence  have  left  an  abiding  mark  on  the  policy.the  institutions,  and  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  among  states. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  is  the  result  of  careful  selection.  The  great  move- 
ments of  national  history  are  made  to  follow  one  another  in  a  connected  course, 
and  the  series  is  intended  to  form  a  continuous  narrative  of  English  freedom, 
order,  and  power. 

WILLIAM   THE   CONQUEROR.    By  EDWARD  A.  FRBRMAN,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  [Ready. 

H  EN  RY  II.    By  Mrs.  J.  R.  GREEN.  [Ready. 

EDWARD  I.     By  F.  YORK  POWELL. 
HENRY  VII.    By  J.  GAIRDNER. 

CARDINAL  W(  >LSEY.    By  Prof.  M.  CREIGHTON.  [Ready. 

ELIZABETH.     By  the  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAULS. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
WILLIAM  III.     By  H.  D.  TRAIL!..  [Ready. 

WALPOLE.    By  JOHN  MORLEY.  [In  the  press. 

CHATHAM.    By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
PITT.     By  JOHN  MORLKY. 
PEEL.    By  J.  R.  THU^FIELD. 

ETON  COLLEGE,  HISTORY  OF.  By  H.  C.  MAXWELL  LYTB. 
M.A,  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Professor  DELAMOTTE,  Coloured  Plates, 
and  a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Founder,  engraved  by  C.  H.  JEENS.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  with  Cor-ections.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth  elegant.  21*. 

EUROPEAN   HISTORY,   Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical  Selections 

from  the  best  Authorities.    Edited  and  arranged  by  E-  M.  SEWELL,  and  C.  M. 

YONGE.  First  Series,  Onwn  8vo.  6*.  ;  Second  Series.  1088-1228.   Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  6j 
FAY.  —  MUSIC-STUDY  IN  GERMANY.    From  the  Home  Correspondence  of 

AMY  FAY,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir  GEORGE  GROVK.D.C.L.,  Director  of  tl 

College  of  Music.     Croon  8vo.     +s.  6d. 
FINCK.—  ROMANTIC    LOVE    AND     PERSONAL    BEAUTY:     The!, 

Development,  Causal  Relation,  Historic  and  National  Peculiani-.es.     By  H 

T.  FINCK-    2  vols.     Crown  Svo. 


FISKE.—  EXCURSIONS   OF  AN   EVOLUTTOV'T.    By   JOHN    Fiw 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  .-.•.  Harvard  University.     V 


P^^^^^^S'^^^y^ 
Customs.  Religion,  and  Present  P"*11""'  £*  Majesty's  Bench  of  Justice, 
Presidency  Magistrate  and  K^_^"MS$«%Omb.y  Branch  of  the 
Bombay,  Fellow  of  the  Bombay  «*^&£2SI  Medium  Svo.  3&- 


.     (Biographical  Series.) 
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FREEMAN. — Works  by   EDWARD   A.   FREEMAN,   D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  :— 
THE    OFFICE    OF    THE    HISTORICAL    PROFESSOR.      An    Inaugural 

Lecture,  read  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  October  15,  1884.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
THE    GROWTH    OF   THE    ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION   FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     55. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo.     IQJ.  6d. 

CONTENTS: — I.  "The  Mythical  and  Romantic  Elements  in  Early  English 
History;"  II.  "  The  Continuity  of  English  History ;"  III.  "The  Relations  between 
the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland;"  IV.  "St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  his 
Biographers;  "  V.  "The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Third;"  VI.  "The  Holy  Roman 
Empire;"  VII.  "The  Franks  and  the  Gauls;"  VIII.  "The  Early  Sieges  of 
Paris;"  IX.  "  Frederick  the  First,  King  of  Itrly;"  X.  "The  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second;"  XI.  "Charles  the  Bold;"  XII.  "Presidential  Government.' 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Second  Series.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  8vo. 

TO*.  £  d. 

The  principal  Essays  are : — "  Ancient  Gff  :ce'1  and  Mediaeval  Italy : "  "  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Ages  : "  "  The  Historians  of  Athens:  "  "  The 
Athenian  Democracy :"  "Alexander  the  Great:"  "  Greece  during  the  Macedonian 
Period:"  "  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome:"  "Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla:"  "The 
Flavian  Caesars." 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Third  Series.    8vo._  12*. 

CONTENTS: — " First  Impressions  of  Rome."  "The  IHyrian  Emperors  and  their 
Land."  "  Augusta  Trevercrum."  "The  Goths  of  Ravenna."  "Race  and  Lan- 
gu^se."  "The  Byzantine  Empire."  "  First  Impressions  of  Athens."  "  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  Greece."  "The  Southern  Slaves."  "Sicilian  Cycles."  "The  Nor- 
mans  at  Palermo." 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.— Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.    To  which  is 

added  the  "  Unity  of  History,"  the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  1872.  8vo.  141. 

HISTORICAL    AND    ARCHITECTURAL    SKETCHES:     chiefly   Italinn. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.     ror.  dd. 

SUBJECT  AND  NEIGHBOUR  LANDS  OF  VENICE.    Being  a  Companion 
Volume  to  "  Historical  and  Architectural  Sketches."   With  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo     loj.  6d. 
ENGLISH  TOWNS  AND  DISTRICTS.    A  Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map.     8vo.     141. 
OLD    ENGLISH    HISTORY.     With  Five  Coloured   Maps.     New  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS,  as  ilh.strating 
the  History  cf  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old  Foundation.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6d. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN   HISTORY.     Being  Vol.  T.   of   a 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  edited  by  E.  A.   FREEMAN.     New  Edition,  en- 
larged with  Maps,  Chronological  Table.  Index,  &c.     i8mo.     qj.  6d. 
DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT:  WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

Popular  Ediiion.     Crown  8vo.     i*. 

GREATiiR  GREECE  AND  GREATER  BRITAIN  :  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON, THE  EXPANDER  OF  ENGLAND.  Two  Lectures.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Imperial  Federation,  Crown  8vo.  35.  6</. 

THE  METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY.  Eight  Lectures.  Read  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  Michaelnnas  Term,  1884,  with  the  Inaugural  Lecture 
"in  the  Office  of  the  Historical  Professor."  8vo.  los.  dii. 

THE  CHIEF  PERIODS  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY.  Six  Lectures  read  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Trinity  term,  1885.  With  an  Essay  on  Greek  cities 
under  Roman  rule.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

FOUR  OXFORD  LECTURES.     1887.— Fifty  Years  of  European   History- 
Teutonic  Conquest  in  Gaul  and  Britain.     Demy  8vo.     S.T. 
GALTON.—  Works  by  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S.  : 
METEOROGRAPHICA;  or,   Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather.     Illustrated 

by  upwards  of  600  Printed  and  Lithographed  Diagrams.     410.     gs. 
ENGLISH  MEN  OF  SCIENCE:  Their  Nature  and  Nurture.    8vo.     8*.  fd. 
INQUIRIES  INTO  HUMAN    FACULTY   AND    ITS    DEVELOPMENT. 

With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates.     Demy  8vo.     16*. 
RECORD  OF  FAMILY  FACULTIES.     Consisting  of  Tabular   Forms    and 
Directions  for  Entering  Data,  with  an  Exp'anatory  Preface.     410.     *s.  6d. 
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GALTON— continued. 

LIFE  HISTORY  ALBUM;  Being  a  Personal  Note-book,  combining  the  chief 
advantages  of  a  Diary,  Phrtogra;h  Album,  a  Register  of  Height,  Weight  r.nd 
other  Anthropometncal  Observations,  and  a  Keo  rd  of  Illnesses.  Containing 
labular  forms.  Charts,  and  Explanations  especially  designed  for  popular  use 
Prepared  by  the  direction  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  Edited  by  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Life  History  Sub-Committee.  410.  3*.  6d.  Or,  with  Cards  of 
Wools  for  I  estmg  Colour  Vision.  <».  f»t. 

NATURAL  INHERITANCE.     With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.    8vo. 

GARDNER.— SAMOS  AND  SAMTAN  COINS.  By  PERCY  GARDNER!  M' A. 
F.  S.A.  British  Museum,  Disnay  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Numismatic  Society.  Demy 
Svo.  7$.  dd. 

GEDDES.— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  W.  D. 
GEDDES,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Gre<  k  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Svo.  14*. 

GEIKIE. — Works  by  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  London,  formerly  Murchison  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCHES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  With  illustra- 
tions. Svo.  IQJ.  6d. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND  Viewed  in  connection  with  its  Physical 
Geology.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  IM.  6d. 

GILBERT.— THE  LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH  GILBERT:  and  Her  Work 
for  the  Blind.  By  FRANCES  MARTIN,  Author  of  "  Angelique  Arnauld."  With 
Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  (Biographical  Series.) 

GLADSTONE.— HOMERIC  SYNCHRONISM.  An  inquiry  into  the  Time 
and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  Crown 

GOETH'E  AND  MENDELSSOHN  (1821—1831).  Translated  from 

the  German  of  Dr.  KARL  MENDELSSOHN,  Son  of  the  Composer,  by  M.  E.  VON 
GLEHN.  From  the  Piivate  Diaries  and  Home  Letters  of  Mendelssohn,  with 
Poems  and  Letters  of  Goethe  never  before  printed.  Also  with  two  New  and 
Original  Portraits,  Fac-similes,  and  Appendix  of  Twenty  Letters  huherto 
unpublished.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 

GOETHE  —A  LIFE  OF  GOETHE.  By  HEINRICH  DUNTZER.  Translated  by 
T  W.  LYS'TER,  Assistant  Librarian  National  Library  of  Ireland.  With  Illustra- 
tions.' Two  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21*. 

GOLDSMID.-TKLEGRAPH  AND  TRAVEL      A  Narrate  of  the  For- 


English  Literature  it>  the  University  of  Camt  [Immediately. 

Thomas  Gray."     ^nSvc,  SICg.      By  JAMES   Gow.  M.A, 

>W-\F™PJ^K^ 


Author  of  "  Robert  :h>  Bruce.       Globe  Svo     i*. 
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GREAT  CHRISTIANS  OF  FRANCE:  ST.  LOUIS  and 
CALVIN.  By  M.  GHZOT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
(Biographical  Series.) 

GREEN.— Works  by  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN,  M.A.,  LL.D.:— 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     i6j. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.  With  Maps.  Demy  8vo.     18*. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Vol.  I.— Early  England- 
Foreign  Kings — The  Charter — The  Parliament.  With  8  Coloured  Maps.  8vo. 
i6s.  Vol.  II. — The  Monarchy,  1461 — 1540:  The  Restoration,  1540 — 1603.  8vo. 
i6s.  Vol.  III.— Puritan  England.  1603 — 1660;  The  Revolution,  1660 — 1688. 
With  4  Maps.  8vo.  ifo.  Vol.  IV.— The  Revolution,  1683—1760;  Modern 
England,  1760 — 1815.  With  Maps  and  Index.  8vo.  i6s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  With  Coloured 
Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chronological  Annals.  New  Edition,  thor- 
oughly Revised.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6ti.  135th  Thousand. 

STRAY;  STUDIES  FROM  ENGLAND  AND  ITALY.    Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Containing  :  Lambeth  and  the  Archbishops — The  Florence  of  Dante — Venice  and 
Rome — Early  History  of  Oxford — The  District  Visitor — Capri — Hotels  in  the 
Clouds — Sketches  in  Sunshine,  &c. 

READINGS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Selected  and  Edited  by  JOHN 
RICHARD  GREBN.  In  Three  Parts.  Fcap.  8vo.  ij.  6d.  each.  Part  I.— From 
Hengist  to  Cressy.  Part  II. — From  Cressy  to  Cromwell.  Part  III. — From 
Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 

GROVE. — A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  (A.D.  1450- 
1886).  By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  With  Illustrations  and 
Woodcuts.  Edited  by  Sir  GEORGE  GROVE,  D.C. L.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  8vo.  Pans  I.  to  XIV.,  XIX— XXI.  y.  6d.  each.  Parts 
XV.  and  XVI.  js.  Parts  XVII.  and  XVIII.  7s. 

Vols.  L,  II.,  and  III.     8vo.     21$.  each. 

Vol.  I.  A  to  Impromptu.— Vol.  II.  Improperiato  Plain  Song. — Vol.  III.  Planche 
to  Sumer  is  Icumen  In. 

Cloth  cases  for  binding  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.     if.  each. 

*»*  Part  XXII.  completes  the  DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC  and  MUSICIANS  as 
originally  contemplated ;  but  an  Appendix  and  a  Full  General  Index  are  in  the  Press. 

GUEST.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  M.  J. 
GUEST.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GUEST.— ORIGINES  CELTICAE  (a  Fragment)  and  other  Contributions  to 
the  History  of  Britain.  By  EDWIN  GUEST,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  a 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  G.  J.  STODART.  Two  voU.  Demy  8vo.  32$. 

HAMERTON.— Works  by  P.  G.  HAMERTON:— 
ETCHINGS  AND  ETCHERS.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Forty-eight  new 

Plates.     Columbier  8vo. 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.     With  a  Portrait  of  Leonardo  ila  Vinci,  etched 

by  LEOPOLD  FLAMENG.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d. 
THOUGHTS   ABOUT   ART.     New  Edition,  revised,   with  an   Introduction. 

Crown  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 
HUMAN  INTERCOURSE.     Third  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     8*.  6d. 

HANDEL. — THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL.  By 
W.  S.  ROCKSTRO,  Author  of  "A  History  of  Music  for  Young  Students."  With 
an  Introductory  Noti'e  by  Sir  GEORGE  GROVE,  D.C.L.  With  a  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  v\r.  6<l. 

HARRISON. —THE   CHOICE   OF   BOOKS;  and   other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRIS  >N.     Third  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 
A  Choice  Edition  on  targ:  paper,  250  copies  only  printed.     8vo.     15*. 

HARPER. — THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  By  THOMAS 
HARPER,  (S.J  )  (Iu  5  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  iSs.  each.— Vol.  III., 
P-jrt  I.  ia*. 

HEINE.— A  TRIP  TO  THE  BROCKEN.  By  HEINRICH  HEIKE.  Translated 
by  R.  McLiNTOCK.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
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HELLENIC  STUDIES— JOURNAL  OF.  8vo.  Parts  I.  and  II..  con- 
stituting Vol.  I.  with  410  Atlas  of  Illustrations,  30*.  Vol.  II.,  with  410. 
Atlas  of  Illustrations,  30$.,  or  in  Two  Parts,  15*.  each.  Vol.  III.,  Two  Paris,  with 
410  Atlas  of  Illustrations,  151.  each.  Vol.  IV.,  Two  Parts,  "with  410.  Atlas  of 
Illustrations.  Part  I.  2is.  Part  II.,  15.1.  Vol.  V  ,  Two  Parts,  with  Illu.-tratioiis, 
154-.  each.  Vol  VI.,  Two  Parts,  15*.  each.  Vol.  VII.,  Two  Parts,  i«.  each. 
Vol.  VIII.,  Parti.,  i5s. 

The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price  to  Libraries  wisliing  to  subscribe,  but 
official  application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the  Council     Information  on  this 
point,  and  upon  the  conditions  of  Membership,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  George  Macmillan,  29,  Bedford  Street,  Govern  Garden. 
HERODOTOS. — BOOKS  I.  TO  III.— THE  ANCIENT  EMPIRES  OF 
THE  EAST.     Edited,  with  Notes,  Introductions,   and  Appendices,  by  A.  H. 
SAYCE,  M.A.  Oxford,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dublin  ;    Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology.     8vo      i6s. 

HERTKL.—  OVERPRESSURE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS   IN  DENMARK. 
By  Dr.  H  KRTKI.,  M  unicipal  Medical  Officer,  Copenhagen.     Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  C.  GODFREY  SORENSEN.    With  Introduction  by  Sir  J.  CRICHTON- 
BKOWNE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
HILL  (O.)— Works  by  OCTAVIA  HILL. 

OUR  COMMON  LAND,  and  other  Essays.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3*.  &/. 
HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR.     Sewed.     Crown  8vo.    if. 
HOBART.— ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  OF  VERE 
HENRY,  LORD  HOBART.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch.    Edited  by  MARY, 
LADY  HOBA.RT.     avols.    Demy  8vo.    25$. 

HODGSON.— MEMOIR  OF  REV.  FRANCIS  HODGSON.  B.D.,  Scholar, 
Poet,  and  Divine.  By  his  son,  the  Rev.  JAMES  T.  HODGSON,  M;A.  Containing 
numerous  Letters  from  Lord  Byron  and  others.  With  Portrait  engraved  by 
FEENS.  Two  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i8s. 

HOLE.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  HOLE,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  B^IEF*  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.      Compiled  and  Arranged  by 

the  Rev.  CHARLES  HOLE,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     i8mo.    41.  dd. 
HOOKER    AND    BALL.— MOROCCO  AND  THE  GREAT  ATLAS- 
Journal  of  a  To-  in.     By  Sir  JOSEPH  D.  HOOKER,  K  C.S.I.,  C.B.    F.R.S., 
&c.,  and  JOHN   ..ALL,  F.R.S.     With  an  Appendix   includu^  a  Sketch  of  the 
Geology  of  Morocco,  by  G.  MAW,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.    With  Illustrations  and  Map. 
8vo.     ziJ. 
HOZIER  (H.  M.)— Works  by  L;.eut.-Col.  HENRY  M.  HOZIER,  late  Assistant 

Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdak  :— 
THE    SEVEN    WEEKS'    WAR;   Its  Antecedents  and  Incidents.     New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.     With  New  Preface,  Maps,  and  Plans.     Clown  8vo.     6*. 
THE  INVASIONS  OF  ENGLAND:  a  History  of  the  Past,  with  Lessons  for 

the  Future.     Two  Vols.     8vo.     a  8*. 

HUBNER.— A  RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1871.  By  J M.  LE 
BARON  HOBNER,  formerly  Ambassador  and  Minister.  1  ranslated  by  LADY 
HERBERT:  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 

HUGHES.— Works  by  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C,  Author  of  "  Tom  Brown* 

MEMOIR  OF  A  BROTHER.    With  Portrait  of  GEORGE  HUGHES,  after  WATTS, 
Engraved  by  JEENS.     Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    y. 

W  JAMES  FRASER.  Second  Bishop  of  Monster.     A  Memoir. 

o .16*.     Popular  Edition,  down  8vo.     fir. 
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HUNT. — HISTORY  OF  ITALY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT,  M.A.  Being 
the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools.  Edited  by  EDWARD  A.. 
FREEMAN.  D.C.L  New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Maps.  i8mo.  3.5.  (xi. 
HUNT.— THE  PRE  RAPHAEL1TE  BROTHERHOOD.  By  W.  HOLMAN 
HUNT.  Illustrated  by  Reproductions  fromsomc  of  Air.  Helman  Hunt's  Drawings 
and  Paintings.  Crown  8vo.  {Immediately. 

HUTTON.— Works  by  R.  H.  HUTTON.  M.A, 
ESSAYS  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY.     New  and   cheaper  issue,     a 

vols.     Globe  8vo.     6s.  each. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I.  : — The  moral  significance  of  Atheism— The  Atheistic  Ex- 
planation of  Religi  >n — Science  and  Theism — Popular  Pantheism— What  is  Revela- 
tion?— Christian  Evidences,  Popular  and  Critical — The  Historical  Problems  ot  the 
Fourth  Gospel— The  Incarnation  and  Principles  of  Evidence — M.  Rerun's  "Christ" 
— M.  Renan's  "St.  Paul" — The  Hard  Church — Romanism,  Prc. -.stantism,  and 
Anglicanism. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL    II. :— Goethe  and  his  Influence—Wordsworth  ana  his  Genius 

—Shelley's  Poetical  Mysticism — Mr.  Browning — The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough — The.  Poetry  of.  Matthew  Arnold — Tennyson—  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 

ESSAYS    ON    SOME    OF    THE    MODERN    GUIDES    OF   ENGLISH 

THOUGHT  IN  MATTERS  OF  FAITH.     Globe  8vo.     6*. 
These  essays  deal  with  the  following  writers :  Thomas  Carlyle,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 
INGRAM. — Works  by  T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM,  LL.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND.    DemySvo.     101.  (,d. 

TWO  CHAPTERS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.    8vo.  [Immediately. 

IONIA.— THE    ANTIQUITIES  OF  IONIA,  see  uuJer  Dilettanti  Society's 

Publications. 

IRVING.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of  Events,  Social 
and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Peace  of  Versailles.  By  JOSEPH  IRVING.  New  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  half- 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  Supplements.  From  Feb.  28,  1871,  to  March  16, 
1874.  8vo.  4^.  6d.  From  March,  1874,  to  the  Occupation  of  Cyprus.  8vo. 
4$.  6d.  A  Third  Supplement  is  in  the  Press,  bringing  the  work  down  to  Jubilee 
day. 

JAMES  (Sir  W.  M.). — THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  By  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  MILBOURNE  JAMES,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  Edited  by 
his  Daughter,  MARY  J.  SALIS  SCHWABE.  Demy  8vo.  ixs.  6d, 

JAMES. — Works  by  HENRY  JAMES: 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4*.  6d. 
CONTENTS: — Alfred  de  Musset ;  Theophile   Gautier;    Baudelaire;    HonortS  de 

Balzac ;  George  Sand  ;  The  Two  Amperes ;  Turgenieff,  &c. 
PORTRAITS  OF  PLACES.    Crown  8vo.     -js.  dd. 
PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
CONTENTS  : — Emerson  ;  The  Life  of  George  Eliot ;  Daniel  Deronda ;    Anthony 

Trollope ;  R.  L.   Stevenson  ;  Miss  Woolson ;  Alphonse  Daudet ;  Guy  de   Maupas- 
sant ;  Turgenieff;  George  du  Maurier.    These  portrait  studies  are  followed  by  an 

essay  on  7 he  Art  of  Fiction. 

J  EBB. —MODERN  GREECE.  Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Philoj 
sophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh.  With  papers  on  "  The  Progress  of  Greece," 
and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  R.  C.  JEBB,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edin.  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

JENNINGS. — CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  J  A  Synchronistic  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Events  of  Ancient  History,  with  an  Index.  By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR 
C.  JENNINGS,  Rector  of  King's  Stanley,  Gloucestershire,  Author  of  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,"  "  Ecclesia  Anglkana,''  "  Manual  of  Church  History,' 
&c.  8vo,  5^. 

JE VON S.— LETTERS  AND  JOURNAL  Ol<~  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS. 
Edited  by  his  WIFE.  With  Portrait.  Deuiy  8vo.  14^. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THK  POETS.— The  Six  Chief  Lives 
— Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Poj-.t,  Gray.  With  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson."  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  M. \VTHBW  ARNOLD.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 
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tion.       translated  intn   English   by   F.    MAX   MtfLLER.     With  an  Historica- 
Introduction  by  Luuw  !G  Noikfe.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     i6s.  each. 
Volume  I      HITORICAL  INTRODUCTIONfby  LUDWIG  NOIKE;  &c.  &c. 

MC'LLER. 


says  ____________________  _____ 

national  —  the  common  property  of  the  whole  worFd.  ' 


,1r.  Mem°;r'      By  ELIZA 

Inird  Inousand.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4^.6^ 

KEATS.—  LEXrERS  OF  KEATS.  Edited  by  SIDNEY  COLVIN,  Author  of 
Keats  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series).  Globe  8vo.  [Immediately. 

KELLOGG.  —  THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE, 
WORLD.  A  Comparison  of  the  Legend,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  Ethics  of  the 
I5uddha  with  the  Story,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  Ethics  of  Christ.  By  S.  H. 


Dialects,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.     -js.  6d. 
KILLEN.  —  ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY    OF    IRELAND,    from    the 
Earliest  Date  to  the  Present  Time.     By  W.   D.   KILLEN,  D.D.,  President  of 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    Two  Vols. 

KINGSLEY  (CHARLES).—  Works  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINCSLEV, 
M.  A.,  late  Rector  of  Eversley  and  Canon  of  Westminster.     (For  other  Works  by 
the  same  Author,  see  THEOLOGICAL  and  BELLES  LETTRES  CATALOGUES  ) 
AT   LAST:    A   CHRISTMAS  in  the  WEST   INDIES.     With  nearly  Fifty 

Illustrations.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.    A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Preface  by 
Professor  MAX  MOLLER.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  other  Historical  Essays.     With  Portrait  of  Sir 

WALTER  RALEIGH.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  mentioned  in  the  title,  this  volume  contains  other  two- 
one  on  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Time,"  and  one  on  Froude's  "  History  of 
England." 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.    Crown  8vo.    61. 
SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.    Crown  8vo.    6s 
LITERARY  AND  GENERAL  LECTURES.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
GLAUCUS:   OR  THE   WONDERS   OF  THE  SHORE.     With  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s.     Also  a  Presentation  Edition  in  Ornamental 
Binding,  gilt  edges.   Crown  8vo.   7.5.  6J. 

KINGSLEY  (HENRY).—  TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL  Re-narrated  by 
HENRY  KINGSLEY,  F.R.G.S.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  HUARD.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  51. 

LABBERTON.—  AN   HISTORICAL  ATLAS.    Comprising  141  Maps,  to 
which  is  added,  besides  an  Explanatory  Text  on  the  period  delineated  in  each 
Map,  a  carefully  selected  Bibliography  of  the  English   Books  and   Magazi 
Articles  bearing  on  that  period.     By  ROBERT  H   LADBEKTON,  Litt.  Hum. 
Doctor.     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    4to.    15*. 
LAMB.—  Works  by  CHARLES  LAMB.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

vSSnScSX^mS&y^»&    *•    Golden  Treasury  Edition. 
iS'iio     4*  &t     Globe  Readings  Edition  for  Schools.    Globe  8vo.    as. 

f  SSEMYSS  ?[AEYLSTAANS0MI8SC0ELSLANEOUS  ESSAYS  &,    Globe  8vo.    ^ 
MRS     LEICESTER'S    SCHOOL;    The  Adventures  of  Ulysses;   «nd  o 


of     The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.''    Globe  8vo, 
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LANFREY.— HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  By  P.  LANFREY.  A  Trans- 
lation  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  author.  New  and  Popular  Edition.  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  301. 

LECTURES  ON  ART. — Delivered  in  support  of  the  Society  tor  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  By  REGD.  STUART  POOLK.  Professor  W  B.  RICHMOND, 

E.  J.  POYNTER,  R.A.,  J.  T.  MlCKLBTHWAlTE,  aud   VVlLLIAM   MORRIS.      Crown 

8vo.     41.  6d. 

LETHBRIDGE.— A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
INDIA,  with  an  account  of  INDIA  AS  IT  IS.  The  Soil,  Climate,  and  Pro- 
ductions; the  People — their  Races.  Religions,  Public  Works,  and  Industries; 
the  Civil  Services  and  System  of  Administration.  By  Sir  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE, 
M.A.,  C.I  E.,  Press  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College.  &c.  &c  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

LIECHTENSTEIN.— HOLLAND  HOUSE.  By  Princess  MARIE  LIECH- 
TENSTEIN. With  Five  Steel  Engravings  by  C.  H-  JEENS,  after  paintings  by 
WATTS  and  other  celebrated  Artists,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  H.  DELAMOTTB,  and  engraved  on  Wood  by  J.  D.  COOPER,  W.  PALMER. 
and  JEWITT  &  Co.,  about  40  Illustrations  by  the  Woodbury-type  process,  and 
India  Proofs  of  the  Steel  Engravings.  Two  vols.  Medium  410.,  half  morocco 
elegant.  4/.  45. 
LUBBOCK. — Works  by  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  D.CL.,  F.R.S. 

ADDRESSES,  POLITICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL.     8vo.    8s.  6d. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF   SCIENCE.     Being  the  address  delivered  at  York  to  the 
British  Association.  August,  1881.     8vo.     2* .  6d. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE.     Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Fcap.   8vo. 

is.  6d.  cloth  ;  is.  sewed. 
LYTE. — Works  by  H.  C.  MAXWELL-LYTE,  F.S.A.,  Deputy  Deeper  of  the  Public 

ETON  COLLEGE,  HISTORY  OF,  1440-1875.    With  Illustrations.    New  and 

cheaper  issue.     8vo.     us. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.    From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Year  1530.     8vo.     i6s. 

MACARTHUR. — HISTORY    OF    SCOTLAND.      By  MARGARET   MAC 
ARTHUR.     Being  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Edited 
by  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    as. 
MCLENNAN. — Works  by  JOHN  FERGUSON  MCLENNAN. 
THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY.     Based  on  Papers  of  the  late  JOHN  FER- 
GUSON  MCLENNAN.     Edited  and  completed  by  DONALD  MCLENNAN,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,     8vo.     14$. 

STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.     Comprising  a  Reprint  of  "Primitive 
Marriage :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Form  of    Capture  in  Marriage 
Ceremonies."     A  New  Edition.     8vo.     16*. 
MACMILLAN    (REV.    HUGH). — For  other  Works  by  same  Author, 

see  THEOLOGICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUES. 
HOLIDAYS  ON    HIGH   LANDS;   or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  search  of 

Alpine  Plants.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Globe  8vo      6s. 
ROMAN  MOSAICS  :  or  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Globe  8vo"  6s. 
MACMILLAN  (DANIEL).— MEMOIR  OF  DANIEL  MACMILLAN. 
By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.C.,  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  etc.    With 
Portrait  engraved    on    Steel    by   C.    H.   JEENS,   from   a   Painting   by   LOWES 
DICKINSON.    Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.    45.  6^.— POPULAR  EDITION, 
Paper  Covers      is. 

MACREADY.—  MACREADY'S  REMINISCENCES  AND  SELECTIONS 

FROM  HIS  DIARIES  AND  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Sir  F.  POLLOCK,  Bart., 

one  of  his  ExecutOrs.    With  Four  Portraits  engraved  by  JEENS.     New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

MAHAFFY. — Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 

SOCIAL'  LIFE1  IN   GREECE  FROM  HOMER  TO  MENANDER.     Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  new  chapter  on  Greek  Art.     Crown  8vo. 

GREEK  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  FROM  THE  AGE  OF  ALEXANDER 

TO  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST.     Crown  8vo.     izs.  t>d. 
RAMBLES  AND   STUDIES   IN  GREECE.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ios.  6d. 
^KETCHES  FROM  A  TOUR  THROUGH  HOLLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

P.y  J.  P.  MAHAFFY  and  J.  E.  ROGERS.    With  Illustrations  by  J.  E.   ROGERS. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  [Ttnme.ltafely. 
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JEENS,  and  Map     8vo     1C£  6d.        '  '      d  *  Sted  P°rtrait  e"S™ed  bv 


ARTEL.     With  Map. 

f   TV   PPFAT  niiTTA'TVY.Y-V  "'."""    OF    MARINE    IN- 
.  \\    • GREAT  BRITAIN.    With  an  Appendix  containing  Statistics 
relating  to   Marine   Insurance.      By   FREDERICK    MARTIN.     8vo      14* 

MARTINEAU— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  ,852-75.  By  HARR.ET 
irv  vTt-j^U'  /•  o  r  A°dltlonal  Sketches,  and  Autobiographical  Sketch 
Fifth  tdmcn.  Crown  8vo.  6*  (Biographical  Series ) 

MASSON  (DA VID).-By  DAVID  MASSO*.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  tnghsh  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  For  other  Works  by 
same  Author,  see  PHILOSOPHICAL  and  BELLES  LETTRES  CATALOGUE. 

CHATTERTON:    A  Story  of  the  Year   1770.     Crown  8vo.     «. 

THEJTHREE  DEVILS:  Luther's,  Goethe's,  and  Milton1*;  and  other  Essayi. 

WORDSWORTH,  SHELLEY,  AND  KFATS:  andother  Essays.  Crown 8vo  5* 
CARLYLE  PERSON  ALLY  AND  IN  HIS  WRITINGS.  Two  Lectures.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.     v.  td. 

MATHEWS.— LIFE  OF  CHARLES  J.  MATHEWS,  Chiefly  Autobio- 
graphical. With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Speeches.  Edited  by 
CHARLES  DICKENS.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  25*. 

MAURICE.— LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE.      Chiefly 
told  in  his  own  Letters.    Edited  by  his  Son,  FREDERICK  MAURICE.    With  Twu 
Portraits.     1  bird  Edition,     a  vols.     Demy  8vo.     36*. 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     16*. 

MAURICE. — THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS;  AND  OTHER  LEC- 
TURES. By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.  Edited  with  Preface,  by  THOMAS 
HUGHES,  Q.C.  Crown  8vo.  41.  6d. 

MAURICE.— LETTERS    FROM    DONEGAL   IN    1886.       By   a   LAI  v 

"  FELON."     Edited  by  Colonel  MAURICE,  Professor  of  Military  History,  Roy*l 

Staff  College.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
MAX  WELL.— PROFESSOR  CLERK  MAXWELL,  A  LIFE  OF.    With  * 

Selection  from  his  Correspondence  and  Occa?i"nal  Writings,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 

Contributions  to  Science.    By  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  M,A..  LL.D.,  Professor    f 

Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Professor  WILLIAM  GARNETT, 

M.A.,  Principal  of  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    Ncv» 

Edition,  Abridged  and  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
MAYOR  (J.  E.  B.)— Works  edited  by  JOHN  E.  B.  MAYOR,  M.A.,  Kennedy 

Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge : — 
CAMBRIDGE   IN   THK   SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY.     Part  II.   Auto- 

biography  of  Matthew  Robinson.     Fcap.  8vo.     55  (uL 
MELBOURNE. — MEMOIRS  OF  TH E  RT.  HON.  WILLIAM.  SECOND 

VISCOUNT   MELBOURNE.    By  W.  M.  TORRENS,  M.P.     With  Portrait 

after  Sir  T.  Lawrence.     Second  Edition.    Two  Vols.     8vo.     32*. 
MELDOLA.— RKPORT  ON   THE   EAST  ANGLIAN   EARTHQUAKE 

OF    APRIL    22ND,    1884.     Being  J^I-^f  UieJJssexJ.eld I  Ch.b, Spec,,! 

Mem>  .1 

ChemL 

and  'n  ii»*~iAm  IT  ni«m,  » .«.«..  — ---         -  f  ^  - 

up  by  R.  MELDOLA,  and  read  in  abstract  at  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Field  Cluh, 

February  28th,  1885.)  With  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Cheaper  issue.   Demy 

8vo.     3J.  6J. 
MERCIER.— THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  THE  MIND:  aTreati-« 

on  the  Dynamics  of  the  Human  Organism.    By  CHARLES  MBRCIBR,  KB. 

Demy  8vo,  121.  &/. 
MIALL.  — LIFE  OF   EDWARD   MIALL,  formerly  M.P.  for  Rcchda  e  ar.d 

Bradf  rd      By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  MIALL.     With  a  Portrait.    8vo.     IOT.  6V/. 
MICHELET.— A   SUMMARY    OF    MODERN    HISTORY.       £*»»>« 

from  the  French  of  M.  MICHELET,  and  ct-ntmued  to  the  present  tune  by  M.  C.  M. 

SIMPSON.    Globe  8vo.    4*.  6V/.  ^ 
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MILLET.— JEAN  FRANQOIS  MILLET;  Peasant  and  Painter.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  French  of  ALFRED  SENSIER.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Globe  4to.  i6s. 

MILTON. — LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connection  whh  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  DAVID  MASSON, 
M.A..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  With  Portraits.  Vol.1.  1608 — 1639.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
8vo.  21*.  Vol.  II.  1638 — 1643.  8vo.  i6s.  Vol.  III.  1643—1649.  8vo.  i&s. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  1649 — 1660.  32*.  Vol.  VI.  1660 — 1674.  With  Portrait,  ai*. 

[Index  Volume  in  preparation. 

This  work  is  not  only  a  Biography,  but  also  a  continuous  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary  History  of  England  through  Milton's  whole  time. 

MITFORD  (A.  B.)— TALES  OF  OLD  JAPAN.  By  A.  B.  MITFORD. 
Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan.  With  upwards  of  30  Illus- 
trations, drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by  Japanese  Artists.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MORLEY. — Works  by  JOHN  MORLKV.  New  Collected  Edition.  In  10  vols. 
Globe  8vo.  5*.  each. 

VOLTAIRE,     i  vol. 

ROUSSEAU.    2  vols. 

DIDEROT  AND  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDISTS,    a  vols. 

ON  COMPROMISE,    i  vol. 

MISCELLANIES.    3  vols. 

BURKE,     i  vol. 

BURKE.  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series.)  Crown  8vo.  Library  Edition,  zs.Gd. 
Popular  Edition,  sewed,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  f>d. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE.  The  Annual  Address  to  the  Students 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  extension  of  University  Teaching.  Delivered  at 
the  Mansion  House,  February  26th,  1887.  Crown  8v->.  is.  6d. 

MOSS.  — A  SEASON  IN  SUTHERLAND.  By  JOHN  E.  EDWATOS-MOSS- 
Crown  8vo.  4.1.  6d. 

MURRAY. — ROUND  ABOUT  FRANCE.  By  E.  C.  GREXVILLB  MURRAY. 
Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

MUSIC.— DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  (A.D.  T4So- 
1888).  By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  Edited  by  SIR  GEORGE 
GROVB,  D.C.L..  Direct  r  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Three  Vols.  8vo. 
With  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts.  Parts  I.  to  XIV..  XIX.  to  XXII.  3*.  60?. 
each.  Parts  XV.  and  XVI.,  7*.  Parts  XVII.  and  XVIIL,  7s.  Vols.  I.,  II., 
and  III.  8vo.  21*.  each. 

Vol.  I. — A  to  Impromptu.    Vol.  II. — Improperia to  Plain  Song.   Vol.  III.  Planche" 
to  Sumeris  Icumen  in. 

*»*  Part  XXII.   comple'es  the    "Dictionary   of  Music   and    Musicians"   as   ori- 
ginally contemplated.     But  an  Appendix  and  a  Full  General  Index  are  in  the  Press. 

MYERS. — ESSAYS  BY  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS,  a  vols.  i.  Classical. 
II.  Modern.  Crcwn  9vo.  4*.  6d.  each. 

NAPOLEON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  By  P.  LANFREY. 
A  Translation  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  New  and  Popular  Edition. 
Four  Voli.  Crown  8vo.  301. 

NEWTON.— ESSAYS  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY.  By  Sir  CHARLES 
THOMAS  NEWTON,  C.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Keeper  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  &c.  8vo.  izs.  dd. 

NORDENSKIOLD'S     ARCTIC    VOYAGES,    1858-79.— with 

Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.     i6s. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE  VHGA-  By  ADOLF  ERIK  NORDENRKIOI.D.  Translated  by 
ALEXANDER  LESLIE.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.  Popular  and 
Cheaper  Editu  n.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NORGATE.— ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  ANGEVIN  KINGS.  By  KATE 
NHRGATE.  With  Maps  and  Plas^  2  vols.  8vo.  321, 
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OLIPHANT  (MRS.).— Works  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
THE  MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE:  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their  City. 

With   numerous   Illustrations  from  drawings  by  Professor    DRLAMOTTE,  and 

portrait  of  Savonarola,  engraved  by  JEENS.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 

Svo.     Jos.  fxf. 
THE  MAKERS   OF   VENICE.    D-ges,  Conquerors,    Painters,   and   Men  of 

Letters.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 

105.  M. 

THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  END  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. New  Issue,  with  a  Preface.  3  vols.  Demy  Svo.  2U. 

OLIPHANT.— THE  DUKE  AND  THE  SCHOLAR;  and  other  Essays- 
By  T.  L.  KINGTON  OLIPHANT.  Svo.  js.  dd. 

OLIVER. — MADAGASCAR:  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Island  and  its  former  Dependencies.  Compiled  by  Captain  S.  PASFIELD  OLIVER, 
F.'S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Royal  Artillery.  With  Maps.  2  vols.  Medium  Svo. 
£z  its.  dd. 

OTTE.— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  C.  OTTE.  With  Maps 
Extra  fcap.  Svo  6s. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.— By  PRO- 
FESSORS' AND  LECTURERS  OP  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.  Published  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Opening  of  the  New  College  Buildings,  October  7th, 
1873.  Svo.  14*. 

PALGRAVE  (R.  F.  D.)— THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS;  Illustrations 
of  its  History  and  Practice.  By  REGINALD  F.  D.  PALGRAVE.  Clerk  Assistant 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2*.  6a. 

PALGRAVE  (SIR  F.)— HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  AND  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  Sir  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the  Death  of  William  Rufus. 
4  Vols.  Svo.  4/.  4* 

PALGRAVE  (W.   G.)— Works   by   WILLIAM  GIFFORD  PALGRAVE,    late 

A  NARRATIVE  O'F ^YEA^T/JuRNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND 
A  EASTERN 'ARABIA.   ,86a *-3.  J  Seventh  Edition.    With   Maps,   Plans,  and 

Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  en  steel  by  JEENS.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
ESSAYS  ON  EASTERN  QUESTIONS.^  Svo  .^  IOT  6d. 
DUTCH  GUIANA.     With  Maps  and_Pans.g  j^Jjjgft.  LANDS.  gvo.  m.6«/. 


•rm"PCOLL°ECrI'SwS-KloaF  FRANCIS  PACKMAN.  JoH» 

T&SS&*  sraBScfff  ffifc  ««  *«fi^  •  - 
ElSSSWSffBfcSWRWtf  GREAT  WEST- 


MONTCALM  AND  WOLFE.    2  vols. 


*Ki^^  WithMap- 

NU.K  PAT.ISO,,  late  R.etor  of  Lincol- 


M.A.    With  Maps. 
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PEN  ROSE. — AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ATHENIAN  ARCHITECTURE;  or  the  results  of  a  Survey  conducted 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  optical  refinements  exhibited  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ancient  Buildings  at  Athens.  By  FKANCIS  CRANMER  PENROSB,  Architect, 
M.A.,  F. R.A.S.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  Member 
of  the  Soci'ty  of  Dilettanti.  Illustraied  with  Numerous  Engravings.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition  (published  for  the  Society  of  Dilettanti).  Folio.  £7  7*- 

PERSIA. — EASTERN  PERSIA.  An  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian 
Boundary  Commission,  1870-1-2.— Vol.  I.  The  Geography,  with  Narratives  by 
Majors  ST.  JOHN,  LOVETT,  and  EUAN  SMITH,  and  an  Introduction  by  Major- 
General  Sir  FREDERIC  GOLDSMID,  C.B.,  K. C.S.I.,  Britt-h  Commissioner  and 
Arbitrator.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.— Vol.  II.  The  Zoology  and  Geology. 
ByW.  T.  BLANFORD,  A.R.S.M.,  F  R.S.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Two 
Vols.  8vo.  42*. 

POLLOCK.— PERSONAL  REMEMBRANCES  OF  SIR  FREDERICK 
POLLOCK,  second  Baronet,  sometime  Queen's  Remembrancer.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  idr. 

POOLE.  —A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS  OF  THE  DISPERSION 
AT  THE  RECALL  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES.  By  REGINALD 
LANE  POOI.E.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

POOLE. — THOMAS  POOLE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.     By  Mrs.  SANDFORD. 

With  Portrait.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  [Immediately. 

PRICHARD  — THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF   INDIA.      From   1859  to 

1868.    The    First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the   Crown.     By  I.   T. 

PRICHARD,  Barrister-at-Law.     Two  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Map.     zis. 

PROPERT.— A  HISTORY  OF  MINIATURE  ART.      By  J.  LDMSDEN 

PROPERT.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Super  Royal  410.     £3  13.5.  (>d, 
*»*  Also  a  limited  edition,  bound  in  vellum.     £4  14$.  6d. 

RADCLIFFE.— BEHIND  THE  TIDES.  By  C.  B.  RADCUHFE,  M.D. 
8vo.  41.  f>d. 

REED  (SIR  CH AS.).— SIR  CHARLES  REED.  A  Memoir  by  CHARLES 
E.  B.  REED,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

ROGERS  (JAMES  E.  THOROLD).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 
INGS:—A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Anam  Smith,  Ccbbett. 
By  Prof.  ROGERS.  Crown  8vo.  4*.  M.  Second  Series.  Wiklif,  Laud, 
Wilkes,  and  Home  Tooke.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ROSSETTI.— DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI :  a  Record  and  a  Study.  By 
WILLIAM  SHARP.  With  an  Illustration  after  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Crown 
8ro.  ioj.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE.— CHAPTERS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  POPULAR 
PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Trial  by  Jury,  1660 — 1820.  With  application  to  later  years.  By  J. 
ROUTLEDGE.  8vo.  i6s. 

RUMFORD. — COUNT  RUMFORD'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with 
Memoir,  and  Notices  of  his  Daughter.  By  GEORGE  ELLIS.  Five  Vote.  8vo. 
4/.  us.  f>d. 

RUSSELL.— NEW  VIEWS  ON  IRELAND,  OR  IRISH  LAND 
GRIEVANCES  AND  REMEDIES.  By  CHARLES  RUSSELL,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

SAINT  SB  URY.—  A  HISTORY  OF  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE. 
By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURV.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SANDYS. — AN  EASTERN  VACATION  IN  GREECE.  With  lists  of 
books  on  Greek  Travel  and  Topography,  and  Time  Tables  cf  Greek  Railways 
and  Steamers.  By  JOHN  EDWIN  SANDYS,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  bf  St. 
John's  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  a  Map 
of  Greece  and  a  Plan  of  (Jlympia.  Crown  8vo  y.  6d. 

SAYCE.— THE  ANCIENT  EMPIRES  OF  THE  EAST.  By  A.  H.  SAYCE, 
Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford ;  Hon.  LL.D.  Dublin. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SCHILLER. — THE  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.  ByHniNRiCH  DUNTZER.  Trans- 
lated by  PERCY  E.  PINKERTON.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  iw.  6<t. 
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SCRATCHLEY— KINLOCH  COOKE.  —  AUSTRALIAN  DE- 
FENCES AND  NEW  GUINEA.  CompJed  from  the  Papers  of  the  Ute 
Major-General  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Defence  Adviser  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  Her  Majesty's  Special  Commissioner  for  New  Guinea. 
By  C  KINLOCH  COOKE,  B  A.,  LL.M.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bamster-at-Law 
With  Portrait  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  14*. 

SEELEY. — W.rksbyJ.  R.  SEELEY,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fell  >w  of  Gonviile  and  Caius  College,  Felbw 

of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Historical  Society 

of  Massachusetts : — 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND.   Two  Courses  of  Lectures.    Crown  8vo. 

41.  (,d. 

OUR  COLONIAL  EXPANSION.     Extracts  from  "The  Expansion  of  Eng- 
land."    Crown  8vo.     is. 

LECTURES  AND   ESSAYS.    8vo.     iw.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : — Roman  Imperialism :  i.  The  Great  Roman  Revolution;  a.  The 
Proximate  Cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  The  Later  Empire. — Milton's 
Political  Opinions— Milton's  Poetry — Elementary  Principles  in  Art — Liberal  Educa- 
tion in  Universities  — English  in  Schools — The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality — The 
Teaching  of  Politics:  an  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 

SELBORNE. — Works  by  ROUNDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE.— 
A    DEFENCE    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND    AGAINST    DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT.     With    an  Introductory    Letter    to    the    Right    Hon. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.     Fourth  and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     21.  fxi. 
ANCIENT  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  CONCERNING  CHURCHES  AND 
TITHES.    Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

SHELBURNE.— LIFE  OF  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE, 
AFTERWARDS  FIRST  MARQUIS  OF  LANDSDOWNE.  With  Extracts 
from  his  Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICB.  In 
Three  Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  1737—1766,  i2s. ;  Vol.  II.  1766—1776,  lit.  ;  Vol. 
III.  1776—1805.  165. 

SIBSON. — COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  SIBSON,  M.D.,  Lond. 
Fell  >vf  of  the  Royal  Society,  Honorary  M.D.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  and 
D.C.L.  Durham.  Fellow  of  the  R>yal  College  of  Physicans,  &c.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  M.  ORD,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.  Four  Volumes.  8vo.  3!.  y. 

SIME. — HISTORY  OF   GERMANY.    By  JAMES  SIME,    M.A.    i8mo.     3*. 

Being  Vol.  V.  of  the   Historical  Course  for  Schools.    Edited  by  EDWARD  A. 

FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 
SMITH  (GOLDWIN).— THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN.    A  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Political  History  of  England.    By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  M.A., 

D.C.L.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    51. 
SPINOZA.— SPINOZA:  a  Study  of.    By  JAMES  MARTINEAU,  LL.D.,  D.D.. 

Fellow  of  Manchester  New  College,  London.    With  Portrait.     Second  Edition- 
Crown  8vo.    6s.    (Biographical  Series). 
ST.   ANSELM.— By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  M.A..  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 

New  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     5*. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.— A  Statistical  and  Histo- 
rical Annual  of  the  States  of  the  C.vilised  World  for  the  Year  1888  Twen.y- 
fifih  Annual  Publication.  Revised  after  Official  Returns.  Edited  by  J- 
SCOTT  KBLTIE.  Crown  8vo.  lot.  bd. 

STATHAM.— BLACKS,  BOERS,  AND  BRITISH:  A  Three-Comered 
Problem.  By  F.  R.  STATHAM.  Crown  8vo. 


2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     15*. 

—HOUSE    ARCHITECTURE.      By 
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.—  EGYPTIAN  SHRINES  AND  SYRIAN  SEPUL- 
CHRES,  including  a  Visit  to  Palmyra.  By  EMILY  A.  BEAUFORT  (Viscountess 
Strangford),  Author  of  "The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic  "  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

TAIT,'~AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  based  upon  Green's 
•  Short  History  of  the  English  People."  By  C.  W.  A.  TAIT,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master,  Clifton  College.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

TAf2A7TTSA^IlARINE  AND  CRAUFURD  TAIT,  WIFE  AND  SON  OF 
ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY:  a 
Memoir,  Edited,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W.  BENHAM, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Edmund-the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  One  of  the  Six 
Preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  With  Two  Portraits  engraved  by  TEENS. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  (Biographical  Series.) 
Abridged  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  as.  6d. 

TAIT.—  THE   LIFE  OF  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  TAIT,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury      By  the  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  WINDSOR  and  Rev.  W.  BENHAM, 
8VO>  7n. 


.—  THE  ;  LIFE  OF  ST.  TERESA.  By  MARIA  TRENCH.  With 
Portrait  engraved  by  JEENS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  8*.  6d. 

THOMPSON.—  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  EDITH  THOMPSON 
Being  Vol.  II.  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Edited  by  EDWARD  A 
FREEMAN,  D.C.L.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Maps 
i8mo.  is.  (id. 

THOMPSON.—  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  LORD  BEACONSFIELD, 
1875-1880.  By  GEO.  CARSLAKE  THOMPSON,  LL.M.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  36.1. 

THROUGH    THE    RANKS    TO    A    COMMISSION.—  New 

and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
TODHUNTER.—  THE    CONFLICT    OF    STUDIES;    AND    OTHER 

ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  EDUCATION.   By  ISAAC 

TODHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer 

of  St.   John's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     los.  dd. 
TROLLOPE.  —  A     HISTORY    OF     THE     COMMONWEALTH     OF 

FLORENCE   FROM   THE   EARLIEST    INDEPENDENCE    OF    THE 

COMMUNE  TO  THE   FALL   OF  THE   REPUBLIC  IN  1831.      By  T. 

ADOI.PHUS  TROLLOPE.    4  Vols.    8vo.    Cloth,    21,1. 
TURNER.  —  SAMOA.     A  Hundred  Years  ago  and  long  befjre,  together  with 

Notes  on  the  Cults  and  Customs  of  Twenty-three  other  Islands  in  the  Pacific.   By 

GEORGE  TURNER,  LL.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     With  a  Preface 

by  E.  B.  TVLOR,  F.R.S.    Wi.h  Maps.     Crown  8vo.    gs. 
TYLOR.—  ANTHROPOLOGY:   an  Introduction  to  the   Study  of  Man  and 

Civilisation-     By  E.   B.  TYLOR,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.     With  Illustrations.     Crown 

8vo.     JS.  6d. 

UNKNOWN  COUNTRY,  AN.—  (THE  RECORD  OF  A  JOURNEY 
IN  IRELAND.)  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  With 
Illustrations  by  F.  NOEL  PATON.  Royal  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

UPPINGHAM  BY  THE  SEA.—  A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  YEAR 
AT  BORTH.  By  J.  H.  S.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

VERNEY.—  HOW  THE  PEASANT  OWNER  LIVES  IN  PARTS  OF 
FRANCE,  GERMANY,  ITALY,  AND  RUSSIA.  By  LADY  VERNEY. 
Crown  8vo.  3$.  f>d. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRST  KING  OF  ITALY. 
By  G.  S.  GODKIN.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6i.  (Biographical  Series.) 

WALLACE.—  THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO:  the  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  By  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE.  A  Narra- 
tive of  Travel  with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7.1.  6d. 

WALLACE  (D.  M.)—  EGYPT  :  and  the  Egyptian  Question.  By  D.  MAC- 
KENZIE WALLACE,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Russia:  a  Six  Years'  Residence,"  &c. 
Svo.  145. 

WARD.—  WILLIAM  GEORGE  WARD  AND  THE  OXFORD  MOVE- 
MENT. By  WILFKID  WARD.  With  Portrait,  i  vol.  Svo.  {Immediately  , 
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8vot072jand  EngUsh  L"6™11116   in   Owens   College,  Manchester.     TwcTvo's. 

WAfRrD  (J-) -EXPERIENCES  OF  A  DIPLOMATIST.  Being  recollections 
of  Germany  founded  on  Diaries  kept  during  the  years  1840-1870.  By  JOHN- 
WARD,  C.B.,  late  H.M.  Minister-Resident  to  the  Hanse  Towns.  8vo.ici.6rf 

WARD.— ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections,  with  Critical  Introductions  by 
various  writers,  and  a  General  Introduction  by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Edited 


Vol.    II.  BEN  JONSON  to  DRYDEN. 

Vol.  III.  ADDISON  to  BLAKE. 

Vol.  IV.  WORDSWORTH  to  ROSSETTI. 

WATERTON  (C.)—  WANDERINGS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA.  THE 
NORTH-WEST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  ANTILLES 
IN_i8i2,  1816,  1820,  and  1824.  With  Original  Instructions  for  the  perfect  Preser- 
vation of  Birds,  etc.,  for  Cabinets  of  Natural  History.  By  CHARLES  WATERTON. 
New  Edition,  edited  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Index 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
PEOPLE'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  Demy  410.  6d. 

WATSON.— A  VISIT  TO  WAZAN,  THE  SACRED  CITY  OF  MOROCCO 
By  ROBERT  SPENCE  WATSON.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  10*.  6rf. 

WATSON  (ELLEN.)— A  RECORD  OF  ELLEN  WATSON.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  ANNA  BUCKLAND.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Crowu  8vo.  ds 
(Biographical  Series.) 

WESLEY.— JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL  REACTION 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  JULIA  WEDGWOOD.  Crown  8vo.  &r.  &/. 

WHEELER. — Works  by  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER,  late  Assistant-Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  and  late  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  British  Burma. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  AND  OF  THE  FRONTIER  STATES 
OF  AFGHANISTAN,  NEPAUL,  AND  BURMA.    With  Maps  and  Tables. 

CO L°LEGE°  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  ASIATIC  AND  EUROPEAN.   Crown 
INDIA  U'ND'ER  BRITISH  RULE  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.    Demy  8vo.     iw.  6d. 
WHEWELL.— WILLIAM   WHEWELL,    D.D.,    late   Master  of  Triniiy 

College,   Cambridge.      An  account  of  his  Writings,  with  Selections  from .hi* 

Literary  and   Scientific  correspondence.     By   I.   TODHUNTBR,   M.A.,  F.R.b. 

Two  Vols.    8vo.    25*. 
WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SEI, 
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Thirty  WuodburVtype  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Prof.  DBLAMOTTB. 
Vols.     410.     Half  morocco,  elegant.  4/.  *r- 
WILSON.-A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.Rf-E 
Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     By  his  SISTB 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
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VONGE    (CHARLOTTE     M.)—  Works  Ly   CHARLOTTE    M.   YONGE, 

Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Reddvffe."  &c.  &c.  :— 
CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  "HISTORY.     From  Rolio  to  Edward  II.    Extra 

Fcap.  8vo.     Third  Edition,     jr. 

SECOND    SERIES,    THE    WARS    IN    FRANCE.      Extra   fcip.    8vo.      5*. 
TKIRJ.I  SERIES,  THE  WA    S  OF  THE  ROSES.     Extra  fcap   S.-o.     51. 
FOURTH  SEKIES,  KEF  >RMATION  TIMES.     Extra  fcap  8vo.     $s. 
Firra  SEIES    ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN      Ex.ra  fcap   8»  .     5* 
SIXTH   SERIES    FOrUY  YEARS  OF   STUART  RULE  (1603—  1643).     Extra 

fcap-  Svo.     51. 
SEVENTH  SMUES,  THE    REBELLION  AND  RESTORATION,  (i64*-x67S). 

Extra  fcap.  Svo      5^. 
HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.    Maps.     xSmo.    y.  6J 

{Historical  Court*  far  Scluok. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES.    New  Edition.  Revised.  Cr.  8vo.     71.  6J. 
THE  VICTORIAN  HALF  CENTURY.     With  a  new  Portrait  of  the  Queen 

Crown  8ro-  sewed,  is.  ;  doth.  w.  &i. 


POLITICS,   POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL   ECONOMY, 
LAW,   AND    KINDRED   SUBJECTS. 

ADAMS. — CO-OPERATION,  HISTORY  OF,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

B«m^  Volume  VI.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 

Political  Science.     Edited  by  HKKBEXT  B.  ADAMS.     Diuiy  Svo.     i=,s 
ANGLO-SAXON    LAW. — ESSAYS  IN.    Conrents:Law    Courts-Land 

and     Family    Laws     and    Legal    Procedure    generally.      With    Select  Coses. 

Medium  Svo.     i&r. 
ARNOLD.— THE    ROMAN    SYSTEM    OF   PROVINCIAL    ADMINIS. 

TRATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT- 

Beiag  the  Arnold  Prue  Essay  for  1879.    By  W.  T.  ARNOLD,  M.A.    Crjwn 

8vo.     6t. 
BALL. — THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  THE  BAR.   By  W.  W.  ROWE  BALL 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fel  ow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Tnn.ty 

College,  Cambndge,  &c.     Fourth  Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo,  2J.  6^. 
BERNARD. — FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

DIPLOMACY.      By  MONTAGUE   BERNARD,    M.   A.,    Chichele    Professor   of 

In:eroatioaal  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford.     Svo.     QJ. 
BIGELOW.— HISTORY  OF    PROCEDURE    IN    ENGLAND,    FROM 

THE     NORMAN     CONQUEST.      The    Norman    Period,    1066-1204.      By 

MELVILLE  MADISON  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.     Svo.     i6r. 
BIRKBECK,— HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

LAND  IN  ENGLAND.   With  Suggestions  for  some  Improvement  in  the  Law. 

By  WILLIAM  LLOYD  BIKKBECK,  M.  A.,  late  Master  of  Downing  College,   and 

Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Crown  SYO.     41.  (xL 
BRIGHT    JOHN,    M. P.). —Works  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT, 

M  P 
SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY.     Edited  by  Professor 

TROROLD  ROGERS.    Author's  Popular  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     y.dd. 

Library  Edition     Two  Vols.     8vo.    With  Portrait.     251. 
PUBLIC  ADDRESSES.     Edited  by  J.  THOROLD  ROGERS,  Svo.    us. 
BUCKNILL.— THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE,  AND  THEIR  LEGAL 

CONTROL.    By  J.  C  BUCKNILL,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor 

of  L  inatics.     Cr»wn  Svo.     31.  6rf. 

CAIRN ES.  —Works  by  J    E.  CAIRNKS,  M.A.,  sometime  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Un-versity  C  -liege,  London. 

W  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  NEWLY 

TH'E  ""CHARACTER"  AND  LOGICAL    METHOD  OF  POLITICAL 

ECOVOMY.     N-*  Eliri  n.     Cro.vn  Svo,  at. 

CLARKE.—  cPECULATIONa  FROM  POLITICAL  ECONJMY.   ByC  B. 
CLARKE,  F  R.S.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  64. 


WORKS  IN  POLITICS,  ETC. 

C°S?n-v  (?ICDHARD^~  SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  PUBLIC 

M  P     ^  I  £  tea?*00*"?'    E/LlSiJ>  the  Rl*ht  Hon'  Jo 
M.F.,  and  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Popular  Edition.    8vo.    y.  6tt. 


COSSA.—  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
L»r.  LUIGI  COSSA.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Italian  Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  STANLEY 
JEVONS,  F.R  S.  Crown  8vo.  +».  &£ 

DICEY.—  Works  by  A.  V.  DICEY,  B.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  Barmter-at- 
Law  ;  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford  :  Fellow 
of  All  Souls'  College;  Hon.  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 

LECTURES  INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  i-u.  dd 

THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL.    Being  the  Arnold  Essay  for  1860.  Crown  STO.  y.ftd. 

LETTERS  ON  UNIONIST  DELUSIONS.    Crown  8vo.    w.  6d. 

ENLISH  CITIZEN,  THE.—  A  SERIES  OF  SHORT  BOOKS  ON 

HIS  RIGHTS   AND   RESPONSIBILITIES.     Edited  by  HENRY  C«AIK, 

C.B.,  M.A.  (Oxon),  LL.D  (Glasgow).    Crown  8vo.     y.  6d.  each. 
CENTRAL   GOVERNMENT.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
THE  ELECTORATE  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE.    By  SPENCEB  WALPOLE, 

Author  of  "The  History  of  England  from  1815." 
THE  POOR  LAW.     By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  FOWLE,  M.A. 
THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET;  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT;  TAXES  AND 

RATES.     By  A.  J.  WILSON. 
THE  STATE  IN   RELATION  TO  LABOUR.     By  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHURCH.    By  the  Hon.  ARTHUR  ELLIOT,  M.P. 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.    By  SPENCER  WALPOLB. 
THE  STATE  IN  IIS  RELATION  TO  TRADE.     By  SIR  T.  H.  FARRER, 

Bart..  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.    By  M.  D.  CHALMERS,  M.A. 
THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION.    By  HENRY  CRAIK, 

C  B.,  MA.,  LL.D. 
THE  LAND  LAWS.     By  F.  POLLOCK,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

bridge, Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.    Second 

Edition. 
COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES.    Part  I.  INDIA.    By  J.  S.  COTTON, 

M.A.    II.  THE  COLONIES.    By  E.  J.  PAYNE,  M.A. 
JUSTICE  AND  P,  >LICE.     By  F.  W.  MAITLAND. 
THE    PUNISHMENT  AND    PREVENTION   OF  CRIME.      By  Colonel 

Sir  EDMJND  DU  CANE,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  Chairman  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 

Chairman  of    Directors   of   Prisons,    Inspector-General    of   Military  Prisons 

Surveyor-General  of  Prisons. 

FAWCETT.—  Works  by  Right  Hon.  HENRY  FAWCETT  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ute 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Um- 

MANl?AL  CC^bpOgLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Sixth    Edition,  revised,    with   a 
Chapter  on  State  Socialism  and  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  and  an  Index, 

ANEXPLANATORY  DIGEST  OF;  THE  ABOVE.    By  CYRIL  A.  WATERS, 

SpBEtcHETo8N°'sOME    CURRENT   POLITICAL   QUESTIONS.     Bro. 

FREE6  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  have 

retarded  the  general  adoption  of  Free  Trade  since  its  introduction  into  England. 

INSllANdFINl^^^^^  «-  AppendL,     Bvo. 

7*.  6d. 


FAWCETT  (MRS.)—  Work*  by  MIU.ICEMT  GMOHRT  FMram. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    WITH  QUJ 

TALESIN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Crown  8vo.    y. 
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»n  •  -y  Jnstuution  of  Great  Britain.  By  JOHN  FISKE,  Author  of 
CrownW8vo'n  :  /  Essays,"  "Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,"  &c. 


AND  SPEECHES  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 
/-TTTwon-  GEORGE  J.  GOSCHEN.  M.P.     Royal  8vo.     5s. 
GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED,  In  Every  Day  Matters  Relating 

to  Property  and  Income.     By  a  BANKER'S  DAUGHTER.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 

Extra  leap.  8vo.     3.5.  £d. 

GUNTON.—  WEALTH  AND  PROGRESS.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Wages  Question  and  its  Economic  Relat.on  to  Social  Reform.  By  GEORGE 
GUNTON.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


.—  Works  by  GEORGE  HARWOOD,  M.A. 

DISESTABLISHMENT  :   a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National  Church 
8vo.     i2s. 

THE  COMING  DEMOCRACY.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 
HILL.  —  Works  by  OCTAVIA  HILL  :— 

OUR  COMMON  LAND  ;   and  other  Short  Essays.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3*.  6J. 

CONTENTS  :—  Our  Common  Land.  District  Visiting.  A  more  Excellent  Way  of 
Chanty.  A  Word  on  Good  Citizenship.  Open  Spaces.  Effectual  Charity.  The 
Future  of  our  Commons. 

HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR.    Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  Sewed,    w. 

HOLLAND.—  THE  TREATY  RELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY 
FROM  1774  TO  1853.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Oxford,  April  1877.  By  T.  E. 
HOLLAND,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  as. 

HOLMES.—  THE  COMMON  LAW.  By  O.  W.  HOLMES,  jun.  Demy  8vo. 
iw. 

HORTON.—  THE  SILVER  POUND  AND  ENGLAND'S  MONETARY 
POLICY  since  the  Restoration,  together  with  a  History  of  the  Guinea,  illus- 
trated by  contemporary  documents.  By  the  HON.  S.  DANA  HORTON,  a  Delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Monetary  Conferences  of  1878  and  1881. 
8vo.  14.5. 

JEVONS.—  Works  by  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (For  other 
Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  EDUCATIONAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  CATA- 
LOGUES.) 

THE  THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with 
new  Preface  and  Appendices.  8vo.  10$.  6fi. 

PRIMER  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     i8mo.     is. 

METHODS  OF  SOCIAL   REFORM,  and  other  Papers.     Demy  8vo.     IDJ.  6d. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  H.  S.  FOXWKLL,  M.A.,  FelLw  and  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Politic  i  conjmy  at  University  College, 
London.  Illustrated  by  20  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  zis. 

LIGHTWOOD.—  THE  NATURE-  OF  POSITIVE  LAW.  By  JOHN  M- 
LIGHTWOOD,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of  Tnnity  Hall 
Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  izs.  6d. 

LOWELL.  —  Works  by  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.. 

DEMOCRACY  ;  and  other  Addresses.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS.     Extra  Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

LUBBOCK.—  ADDRESSES,  POLITICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL.  By 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  Ss.  dd. 

MACDONELL.  —  THE  LAND  QUESTION,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN  MACDONELL 
Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

MAITLAND.—  PLEAS  OF  THE  CROWN  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF 
GLOUCESTER,  BEFORE  THE  ABBOT  OF  READING  AND  HIS 
FELLOW  JUSTICES  ITINERANT,  IN  THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  KIN'G  HENRY  THE  THIRD  AND  THE  YEAR  OF 
GRACE.  i23i.  Edited  by  F.  W.  MAITLAND.  8vj.  7^.60'. 


WORKS  IN  POLITICS,  ETC.  27 

.— THE  ECONOMICS  PF  INDUSTRY.  By  A.  MARSHALL, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  late 
JriKcipal  of  University  College  Bristol,  and  MARY  PALEY  MARSHALL,  laie 
Lecturer  at  Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

MONAHAN.— THE  METHOD  OF  I,AW:  an  Essay  on  the  Statement  and 
Arrangement  of  the  Legal  Standard  of  Conduct.  By  J.  H.  MONAHAN  Q.C. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PATERSON. — Works  by  JAMES  PATERSON,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  sometime 
Commissiriner  for  English  and  Irish  Fisheries,  &c. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND 
RELATING  TO  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  PERSON.  Commentaries  on. 
Cheaper  issue.  Crown  8vo.  2i.c. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS,  Of  Si  EECH,  AND  OF  PUBLIC  WOR- 
SHIP. Being  Commentaries  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject  and  the  Laws  of 
England.  Crown  8vo.  12*. 

PHILLIMORE.— PRIVATE  LAW  AMONG  THE  ROMANS,  from  the 
Pandects.  By  JOHN  GEORGE  PHILLIMORE,  Q.C.  8vo.  i6s. 

POLLOCK  (F.).— ESSAYS  IN  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ETHICS.  By 
FKEDERICK  POLLOCK,  M.A. ,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Camb.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS.— ISSUED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL 

FEDERATION.     Complete  in  one  volume.     8vo.     6s.     Or:— 

I.  THE  TENANT  FARMER:  Land  Laws  and  Landlords.  By  JAMES  HOWARD. 

II.  FOREIGN  POLICY.    By  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF.  M.P.    8vo.    it. 

III.  FUEEDOM  OF  LAND.     By  G.  SHAW  LEKEVRE,  M.P.     8vo.    2*.  6J. 

IV  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  By  Sir  DAVID  WEDDERBURN,  Bart., 
M.P.  8vo.  is. 

PRICE. — INDUSTRIAL  PEACE:  Its  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Difficulties. 
A  Report  of  an  Inquiry  made  f-^r  the  Toynbee  Trustees.  By  L.  L.  F.  R.  PRICE, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Preface  by  ALFKED 
MARSHALL,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
\Vilh  Portrait  of  Arnold  Toynbee.  Medium  8vo.  6*. 

RICHEY. — THE  IRISH  LAND  LAWS.  By  ALEXANDER  G.  RICKEY,  Q.C., 
Li.  D.,  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo.  31.  (>d. 

SIDGWICK.— Works  by  HENRY    SIDGWICK,   M.A.,    LL.D.,  Knightbridge 

Pr,,fes^or  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Un.versity  of  Cambridge,  &c. : 
THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Second  Edition,  Re- 

THEdMETHODS'  OF^ETHICS.     Third  Edition,  Revised    and    Enlarged. 
TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION.      Containing  all  the 

' 


delivered  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section  of  the 

OU/LINES"'  OF'!  THE"  HISTORY     OF     ETHICS     FOR    ENGLISH 
READER0.    Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  64. 

SedafterOfficial  Returns.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  &LT.K.  CrownSvo.  »».  & 
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STEPHEN.—  W«dts  fcy  Sr  JAMS  FRIJMKS  Sramx,  K-CS.1^  IXCI. 

AJgfctrfAeHgfcCtorf  >•  •!•>•.  Qa«afcBtoADma»». 
A  DIGEST  Or  THE  LAW  OT  ETIDEXCg.    Fiftfc  E-JJeon.  CrowaSw*. 


A  DKXST  OF  THX.  CXntlXAL  LAW.  fT^  i  mil  fuiHmr**)  Poor* 
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THE  rLiEKT  BILL.    Ke^^tsd  from  Tir  Tows.    «^x  «. 

STEPHEN    O-  K-V—  WTm»3CATIOXAL     LAV    AXD    INTIRNA- 

TIJKAL.  RELATIOXS:   an  Hmimft    to  Asoaait  kbe   Be*   Method   of 

La».    By  J.  K.  Srusass,  R  A.,  of  die 


STUBBS.—  TILLAGE  IQUIKS.    AHresas  «od 

By  C.  W.  ^••i>  MJL,  TBC 


THOMPSON.—  PCMJC  OHNHKC  AXD   LORD  BEACOKSFTCLIX 

^  H.M.  of  tine  Inner 


THORNTON.— Works  \r  W.  T.  Ttaomw;  CB^  Stoetary  fat 
W«k  m  *e  bfik  Ofc=  :— 

AHJEA  FOR  PEASANT  VKOnciETOitS:  Wick  Ac  O^Eno  rf  »  I 


.***    J3-6 
DTMAX  PtTBLJC  WORKS  AMD  COGXATE  INDIAN  TOHCS. 

I.:.....:    ! 


TREVE  L.YAN. — CAWX^JkRE. 

t.  MLR,  AacbrcT  "Tte 


____...     .       ;.  _  _      _ 


By  ALTXKD  Rcssn.  WAJLLACK. 
WALKER.— W«dcs%r  F.  A  WAUU,  MJL,FUX,  PwfiEsanr  «f  PUteol 


THE  WAGES  QCESTIOK.    ATinlhi  «•  W«p»a 

MOSET.    ftw.    rft 

MOBTETIS  rrSXELATIOXS  TO  TRADE  AXDKIDUSraT. 


ECOXOMY.    Seoarf  Etfitiaa.  RenwL    twx    nt.  6^. 
LAXD  AND  ITS  RENT.    fop.  S«»  v  &£. 
A  BRIEF  TEXT-BOOK  OF  POLITICAL  ECOKOMT.    OovnWx 

Wil.T.TAMS.  —  FORESSIC  FACTS  AND 


WORKS  ON  LANGUAGE. 


WORKS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCIENCE  OR  THE 

HISTORY  OP  LANGUAGE. 
ABaWW^-AjfrAKEWrRIAJn GRAMMAR:  A* 

•'."*--•     i  -  -  i  -  -  «       -_-,-,--        .  i     *  *       . 


ELLIS.  —  PRACTICAL  HINTS  OX  THE  QUAJnTTATTTE  PRO. 
NUXCTATIOX  OF  LATIN.  FOR  THE  TJSEW  CLASCAL 
TEACHERS  AND  LINGUISTS.  By  A.  J.  Eiz*.  BUL.  FJLS,  to 

V-   -»- 


PASN ACHT.— Work,  by  a  Ercfcn  FACTAorr.  AatW  «f  -] 
PrcgresBue     French    Cootie,"     Editor    of   "Macanaam's    F«ei 
CbaBc*,"  Jte. 
THE  ORGANIC  METHOD  OF -STUDYING  LANGUAGES.    LI 

CiowmSvo.    y.  6i 
A  SYXTHE1IC    FRENCH  GRAMMAR   FOR  SCHOOLS.    Cfawm  fro. 


FLEAY.—  A  SHAKESPEARE   MAX  UAL.     By  4e  Re«.  F.  G.   FIXAT. 
M.  A.,  Head  Haver  cf  Stipto*  GnaMar  Sdbrf.    Ena&afutm.    4*.  6*. 

GOODWIN.—  Work,  by  W.  W.  Gcoownr,  Fmfi.  .  «f  Greek 

-  **   *  »— 


SYNTAX  OF   THE   GREEK   MOODS   AND   TENSES     Few 

-r-.s-   i  •':    -'- 


A  SCHOOL  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Crtm  **>.    y.  6* 
A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Cr,w»  8»o.    6«. 

TESTAMENT.—  THE    HEW  TEST 
AL  GREEK.     The  Teat  revised  by  B.  F.  Ww 
of  DtT3«jr,  aad  F.  J.  A.  Horr,  D.D.,  Lady  Marnret 
FdMr  of  Fimi-n   if  CoBege,  CiMhifcr;  W  F^v 
Cambridge.    Tw»>Vafc.    Crcw«  «nx     «o«.  «. 


GREEK    TESTAMENT.—  THE    HEW  TESTAMEXT   DT   THE 
ORIGINAL  GREEK.     The  Teat  revised  by  B.  F.  Wwrcorr,  D.D.. 


.  . 

V«l  L  Ten.—  V^L  II.  I«mxfaeio«  a»d  . 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK,  FOR 
SCHOOLS.  The  Ten  Revised  by  BMHKK  FOOB  Wmcorr,  DJ)^  aW 
FKTTO*  JOMX  Avrwwr  Hon-,  D.D.  izwx  doch.  4*.  6rf.  ;  iS«».  to«^  red 


HADLEY.—  ESSAYS  PHILOLOGICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

the  Papers  rfjAazs  HABUCT,  LL.D.,  Pn^oaor  of  Greek  m  Yale  Co«er=.  *=c. 
Sn».    rfc. 

HALES.—  LONGER  ENGLISH   POEMS.    WMk  Notes.   rTiBihfinl  «»d 

.    CfceJyfc*«»e 


Enfaaatory.aod  an  bmdMini  «•  the  Teack^c  «T  E>«fc*.  Cfcey 
iaSckocfa.  Edited  by  J.  W.  HAMS,  M-A,  Pi  rfi  am  of  EarfA  Lac 
Kac'sColcge.  Ix^dc^  Jkc.  «X-  SlewtmA  Editam.  Extafeapu  tw. 


HELFENSTEIN  (JAMES).—  A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF 
I  HE   TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES: 


^-:^     :.        -t._  -  

Dnsch.    By  /AXES  HH^KESTK*.  Pb-D.    •*•.    it*. 
MASSON     (GUSTAVE).— A  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  OF 
TOTFRBNCHUWCOACl    ?-  .-:-.-.    --.-.-i--.       i -  -         >—^ 
fio«taeDictia«rie,rfP^«««rAiT«»li^u.     Sfc«B*l(r«lfc 


_ 

TabtesT  By  GOSTAVK  MASSOW.  bee  *aiiiiiiir. 
Schroi     VcmE&aom.    Comoro.    6*. 
MAYOR.—  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CLtTE  TO  LATW 

oa.    With  fc«ce  AddUoM  by  Jcm»  «-».  "•*'»» 
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MORRIS. — Works  by  the  Rev.  RICHARD   MORRIS.  LL.D.,  President  of  the 

Philological  Society.  Editor  of  "  Specimens  of  Early  English,"  &c.,  &c. 
HISTORICAL    OUTLINES    OF    ENGLISH     ACCIDENCE,    comprising 
Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development  of  the  Language,  and  on  Word- 
formation.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s 
ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN   HISTORICAL  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR, 

containing  Accidence  and  Word-formation.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     is.  6rf. 
OLIPHANT. — Works  hy  T.  L.  KINGTON  OLIPHANT,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 

Oxford. 
THE  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.     A  New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly 

enlarged,  of  "The  Sources  of  Standard  English."     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     os. 
THE  NEW  ENGLISH.     2  vols.     Crown  8 vo.     21*. 
PHILOLOGY.— THE   JOURNAL    OF    SACRED    AND    CLASSICAL 

PHILOLOGY.     Four  Vols.     8vo.     12*.  6d.  each. 
THE   JOURNAL   OF   PHILOLOGY.     New  Series.     Edited  by  JOHN  E.  B. 

MAYOR,  M.A.,  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.     AS.  fxt.    (Half-yearly.) 
THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL    OF    PHILOLOGY.     Edited  by   BASIL  L. 
GILDERSLEEVE,    Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.     8vo. 
4s.  6ti.    (Quarterly.) 

PHRYNICHUS — THE  NEW  PHRYNICHUS.     Being  a  Revised  Text  of 
The  Ecloga  of  the  Grammarian  Phrynichus.     With  Introductions  and  Commen- 
tary.    By   W.  GUNION  RUTHERFORD,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  of  Balliol   College    Head- 
Master  of  Westminster.     8vo.     iSs. 
ROBY  (H.  J. )— Works  by  HENRY  JOHN  ROBY,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of   St 

John's  College,  Cambridge. 

A  GRAMMAR   OF   THE   LATIN   LANGUAGE,    FROM  PLAUTUS  TO 
SUETONIUS.     In  Two  Parts.     Second  Edition.     Part  I.  containing:— Book 
I.  Sounds.     Book   II.    Inflexions.     Book  III.  Word   Formation.     Appendices. 
Crown  8vo.     gs.     Part  II. — Syntax.  Prepositions,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     tos.  6d. 
A  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 
SCHAFF. — THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  AND  THE   ENGLISH  VER- 
SION, A  COMPANION  TO.     By  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D  D.,  President  of  the 
American  Committee  cf  Revision.     With  Facsimile  Illustrations  of  MSS.  and 
Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament.     Crown  8vo.     12.?. 

SCHMIDT. — THE  RHYTHMIC  AND  METRIC  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES.  To  which  are  added,  the  Lyric  Parts  of  the  "Medea"  of 
Euripides  and  the  "  Antigone "  of  Sophocles  ;  with  Rhythmical  Scheme  and 
Commentary.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  SCHMIDT.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  W. 
WHITE,  D.D.  8vo.  ior.  6ei. 

TAYLOR. — Works  by  the  Rev.  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  M.A. 
ETRUSCAN  RESEARCHES.     With  Woodcuts.     8vo.     14*. 
WORDS  AND  PLACES;  or,  Etymological  Illustrations  of  History,  Ethnology, 
and  Geography.     By  the  Rev.   ISAAC  TAYLOR.     Third   Edition,  revised  and 
compressed.     With  Maps.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 
GREEKS  AND  GOTHS:  a  Study  of  the  Runes.     8vo.     QS 
VINCENT    AND    DICKSON.— A    HANDBOOK    TO    MODERN 
GREEK.     By  Sir  EDGAR  VINCENT,  K.C.M.G.,  and  T.  G.   DICKSON,  M.A. 
Sec  -nd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     With  an  Appendix  on  the  Relation  of 
Modern  Greek  to  Classical  Greek.     By  Professor  R.  C.  JEBB.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
WHITNEY. — A  COMPENDIOUS   GERMAN    GRAMMAR.     By  W.  D. 
WHITNEY,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Yale 
College.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

WHITNEY  AND  EDGREN.— A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN 
AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  Notation  of  Correspondences  and 
Brief  Etymologies.  By  Professor  W.  D.  WHITNEY,  assisted  by  A.  H.  EDGREN, 
Crown  8vo.  7$.  dii. 

The  GERMAN -ENGLISH  Part  may  be  had  separately.     Price  5*. 
WRIGHT     (ALDIS). — THE     BIBLE    WORD-BOOK:    a    Glossary    rf 
Archaic  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     By  W.  ALOIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition,  revised  nd  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  64. 
ZECHARIAH.-THE    HEBREW   STUDENT'S    COMMENTARY  ON 
HEBREW  AND  LXX.     With  Excursus  on  Several  Grammatical   Subjects. 
By  W.  H.   LOWE,   M.A,,   Hebrew    Lecturer  at  Christ's   College,   Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.     JOT.  c.f, 
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THE    GOLDEN    TREASURY    SERIES. 

UNIFORMLY  printed  in  i8nv>,  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  T. 

W.  HOLMAN  'HUNT,  Sir  NOEL  PATON,  ARTHUR  HUGHES,  &c.    Engrave 

by  JEENS.     Bound  in  extra  cloth,  4*.  61.  each  volume. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS 

AND  LYRICAL  POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE.      Selected    and    arranged,    with    Notes,   by   Professor   FRANCIS 

TURNEK  PALGRAVK. 

THE     CHILDREN'S     GARLAND     FROM     THE    BEST 

POETS.      Selected  and  arranged  by  COVENTRY  PATMORE. 
THE    BOOK     OF   PRAISE.      From  the  best  English   Hy,an  Writer,. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  ROUMDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 
THE  FAIRY  BOOK;   the  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories.     Selected  and  ren 

dered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
THE   BALLAD   BOOK.     A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads- 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 
THE  JEST    BOOK.     The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.     Selected  and 

arranged  by  MARK  LEMON. 
BACON'S    ESSAYS    AND    COLOURS    OF   GOOD    AND 

EVIL.     With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.     By  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A. 
THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 

come.    By  JOHN  BUNYAN. 
THE      SUNDAY     BOOK      OF      POETRY      FOR      THE 

YOUNG.      Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  ALEXANDER. 
A    BOOK    OF    GOLDEN    DEEDS  Of  All  Times  and  All  Countries. 
Gathered  and  Narrated  Anew.    By  the  Author  of  "  THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE." 
THE      ADVENTURES       OF      ROBINSON        CRUSOE. 

Edited,  from  the  Original  Edition,  by  J.  W.  CLARK,  M.A. 
THE    REPUBLIC  OF    PLATO,  TRANSLATED  INTO   ENGLISH,  with 

Notes  by  J.  LL.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  VAUGHAN,  M.A. 
THE    SONG    BOOK.    Words  and  Tunes  from  the  best  Poets  and  Musicians. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  JOHN  HULLAH. 
LA     LYRE    FRANC  AISE.     Selected    and    arranged,    with    Notes,   by 

GUSTAVE  MASSON,  French  Master  in  Harrow  School. 
TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.     By  AN  OLD  BOY. 
A  BOOK  OF  WORTHIES.   Gathered  from  the  Old  Histories  and  written 

anew  by  the  Author  of  "THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE." 

GUESSES    AT    TRUTH.      By  Two  BROTHERS.     New  Edition. 
THE   CAVALIER   AND    HIS    LADY.     Selections  from  the  Works  of 
the  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
EWDAKD  JENKINS,  Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby,"  &c 
SCOTCH    SONG.     A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  Lyrics  of  Scotland.     Com- 

piled and  arranged,  with  brief  Notes,  by  MARY  CARLYLB  AITKIN. 
DEUTSCHE   LYRIK  :  The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  best  German  Lyrical 

Poems.     Selected  and  arranged,  by  Dr.  BUCHHEIM. 
HERRICK  :    Selections  from  the  Lyrical  Poems.    Arranged,  with  Notes,  by 

F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 
POEMS     OF     PLACES.      Edited  by  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.    Englandand 


ARN  OLD'S  SELECTED  POEMS. 

THE     TORY  -OF  THE    CHRISTIANS  AND  MOORS 

TN    SPAIN       Bv  C.  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  the  "  Heirof  RedclyflTe  " 
CHARLES  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM   SHAKESPEARE.- 

•RMiff-H  hv  the  Rev.  ALFUBD  AINGER.  M.A. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN   THOUGHTS.     By  HENRY  ATTWELL. 
POEMS   OF    WORDSWORTH.     Chosen  and  Edited,  with  Preface 

bv  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  (Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  gs.) 
SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  Edited  by  F.  T.  PALGRAVB. 
POEMS  FROM  SHELLEY.  Selected  and  arranged  by  STOFFORD 

A    BROOKE.  M.A.     (Abo  a  Large  Paper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     »,  «.) 
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ESSAYS    OP  JOSEPH    ADDISON.     Chosen  and  Edited  by  JOHN 

RICHARD  GREEN,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
POETRY    OF    BYRON.      Chosen  and  arranged  by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

(Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  Crown  8vo.     gs) 
SELECTIONS  FROM    THE  WRITINGS   OF   WALTER 

SAVAGE     LANDOR.—  Arranged  and  Edited  by  SIDNEY  COLVIN 
SIR    THOMAS    BROWNE'S    RELIGIO    MEDICI;     Letter 

to  a  Friend,  &c.,  and  Christian  Morals.     Edited  by  W.  A.  GRBENHILL,  M  D. 
THE      SPEECHES     AND      TABLE-TALK      OF       THE 

PROPHET     MOHAMMAD.—  Chosen    and    Translated,  with    an 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  COWPER'S  POEMS.—  With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.—  Edited,  with  Introduction. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B  D. 
THE    POETICAL  WORKS    OF  JOHN    KEATS.—  Reprinted 

from  the  Original  Editions,  with  Notes.     By  FRANCIS   TURNER    PALGRAVE. 
LYRICAL  POEMS.     By  LORD  TBNNYSON.     Selected  and  Annotated  by 

FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 
IN   MEMORIAM.      By  LORD  TENNYSON,  Poet  Laureate. 

*»*  Large  Paper  Edition.     8vo.     gs. 
THE   TRIAL   AND   DEATH   OF    SOCRATES.      Being    the 

Euthyphron,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  of  Plato.     Translated  into  English  by 

F.  J.  CHURCH. 
PLATO.       PH^EDRUS,     LYSIS,     AND    PROTAGORAS. 

Translated  by  Rev.  JOSIAH  WRIGHT,  M.  A. 

*»*  Other  Volumes  to  follow. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 

"  A  Magazine  which  has  no  rival  in  England."  —  The  Timet. 
The  St.  James't  Gazette  says:  —  "This  volume  contains  a  vast  variety  of  pood 

reading,  interspersed  with  -a  great  number  of  illustrations  of  a  quality  for  which 

this  periodical  has  become  famous.  .  .  .  The  magazine  is  a  delightful  example  of 

good  typography  and  sound  engraving." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  :—  "  It  is  a  mine  of  literature  and  art." 
The  Scottman  says  :  —  "  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  magazines." 
The  Saturday  Review  says  :—  It  is  as  pretty  a  book  for  presentation  as  could  be 

desired." 
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(PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED) 

Single  Numbers,  price  6d.  ;  Double  Number,  Is. 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAOAZINI  is  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
home,  and  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  young  and  old,  and  it  is  conducted 
in  the  belief  that  every  section  of  its  readers,  in  whatever  direction  their  tastes  and 
interests  may  tend,  are  prepared  to  demand  and  to  appreciate  the  best  that  can  be 
offered  to  them. 

The    Volume  for  1888   is  now  ready,  price  8s.     It  consists  of  832 
closely-printed  pages,  and   contains  nearly  500  Woodcut  Illustrations 
of  various  sizes,  bound  in  Extra  Cloth,   Coloured  Edges. 
Among  the  Chief  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  the  following  Complete  Stories  and 
Serials  :  — 


Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways. 

By  W.  O.  TRISTRAM.  With  Illustrations 

by  H.  RAILTON  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 
The  Story  of  Jael.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Metiabih." 
Lil :    a   Liverpool  Child.    By  AONES 

C.  MAITLAND. 

The  Patagonia.    BY  HENRY  JAMES. 
Family  Portraits.     By  S.  J.  WEYMAN. 


The   Mediation  of  Ralph   Hardelot 

By  Prof.  W.  MINTO. 
That  Girl  in  Black.    By  Mrs.  MOLBS- 

WORTH. 

Glimpses   of   Old    English  Homes. 

By  ELIZA BFTH  BALCH. 
Pagodas,   Aurioles,  and  Umbrellas. 

By  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMINO. 
The  Magic  Fan.     By  JOHN  STRANGB 
WINTER. 


And  numerous  shorter  Stories,  Papers,  and  Essays,  by  well-known  Writers,  with 
Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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